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PREFACE. 


The object of this vdome is plain and direct. It is 
to describe, in their true colours, public events and 
personal conduct which, in former years, were the 
subjects of much misapprehension and prejudice. 

Noble deeds, nobly performed, have in great measure 
disripated the prejudice alluded to. Esteem and con- 
fidence are taking the place of the opposite sentiments, 
both with respect to the Emperor of the Erendx and 
to the Nation which he so wisely governs. We can 
appredate honour, courage, consistency. When these 
qualities have approved themselves through a career of 
unusual vidssitude, we are candid enough to re- 
cognise them, whoever be the men by whom they are 
displayed. And when it is made evident that friend- 
ship fi>r us has been all through, as it still is, one of 
his ruling sentiments, we can hold out the hand of 
fellowriiip, and finnkly accept that friendship, equally 
honourable to both parties. 

If, through the influence of the Emperor, the feelings 
of England towards France have undergone a salutary 
change, those of our ndghbours have, with regard to 
ourselves, experienced an equally wholesome altera- 
tion. It is moderate to affirm that history presents no 
example of two great nations pasring so speedily, and 
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on grounds so reasonable and intelligible — on grounds, 
too, independent of political combinations — from cold- 
ness to confidence. The auspicious change is no transi- 
tory ebullition of feeing, no o£&piing of temporary 
circumstances : it is founded on the letter knowledge 
of each other which, in England and France, has been 
produced by the policy and labours of Napoleon the 
Third. 

In accomplishing this, he has conferred substantial 
service on mankind. For the effect of his poli(^ 
embraces even a wider scope of view than that com- 
prised in the thorough recondliation of the two nations 
which are the leaders and r^resentatives of Ghrisfaan 
dvilisation. The most prominent passages of his career, 
as well as the position which the French Empire now 
occupies in Europe, shall be temperately considered in 
the following pages. 

True though it be, that the character and principles 
of the Emperor are better understood than th^ were a 
few years back, it has appeared to the writer desirable 
to put fi>rward, in a durable shape, a candid exposition 
of sundry points which are still the subjects of con- 
trovert, to dear up the obscurity whi^ envdopes 
many drcumstances, and to bring the whole life of 
Napoleon the Third fairly into review. As is dsewhere 
explained, it is intended in this work rather to dud- 
date principles by refermice to leading events, than to 
give a narrative of minute details ; and the author trusts 
that this plan has been so carried out as to do justice 
to the great man who stands so honourably conspicuous 
amongst the soverdgns of Europe. 


Dec. 18 < 6 . 
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SECTION I. 

OaStHBiJi BBIOSES. 

Thb tai& wMch I propose to myself is one not to be 
hastily undertaken, or lightly dealt with. It is that 
of setting forth, in the langaage of truthful fidelity, the 
character, as indicated in the career and astonishing 
fortunes, of one who has marked himsdLf pre-eminently 
as the Man of this Our Age. 

^ Bom and cradled in Imperial splendour, his sponsors 
the great Emperor, and an Empress, the daughter of 
a long line of Csesars; reared under the tutelage of 
a mother gifted, beautiful, and good, in vicissitude, 
danger, and eodle; educated in the hardy instmo- 
live school of adversity ; sojourner by turns in many 
different countries ; driven hither and thither through 
the terror with which dynastic combinations were 
filled by the sound of a great name; sulgect, alike 
in youth and manhood, to misconception and mis- 
representation, the present Emperor of the French 
has maintained, with a constancy and consistency of 
which history scarcdy furnishes us with a parallel, the. 
dbaracteristics which distinguish him,' and with equal 
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constaiK^ baa adhered to the faith and principles whicli 
inspired him from his youth. At the period, for example, 
Trhen he vras peculiarly the object of hostility and in- 
sult by the power then reigning in France, his inextin- 
guishable love of country, his confidence in her destinies, 
his self-identification with her honour and her fortunes, 
were as entire and as explicitly avowed, as when, free 
from all influences save her own sentiments and convic- 
tions, she chose him for her foremost man. At a time 
when his prospect of revisiting his country seemed ut- 
terly extinct to every one save himself, his conduct was 
governed by a regard for her as ruling and complete 
as if there had not existed edicts, proclamations, and 
treaties, declaring his connection with her at an end 
for ever. 

The instances in which this feeling was exemplified 
are almost literally innumerable. One or two may be 
here glanced at. His position with respect to France 
was discouraging indeed — the very name of Bonaparte 
was proscribed ^m her soil — when, in answer to in- 
quiries, proceeding from more quarters than one, as 
to his willingness to share the throne of the young 
Queen of I^rtugal*, he at once replied negatively, on 
the express ground that his acceptance of that eleva- 
tion would interfere* with his undivided allegiance to 
France. Upon several occasions, whilst residing in 
Switzerland, a similar sentiment was elicited. Under 
all circumstances the expresrion of his heart’s strongest 
wish pointed to residence in France upon any honouiv 
able terms. Thai was an object which no pressure, no 
temptation, ever succeeded in inducing Mm to relin- 
qnish.t 

* Qaeen DoSa lately deceased. 

j’ Ferhsps the edldlj selfish polity of Shig Lonis Philippe, in 
sterafy r^ectiiig the entreaty of the yoang soildiet fitr penidssion 
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When, after confinement for years in the gloomy 
solitude of Ham, offers were made of immediate libera- 
tion on condition that he should g^ve pledges sepa- 
rating him from his hopes for France, he resolutely 
refused the condition. At that time his situation ap- 
peared in all respects that of a prisoner for life. He 
had been several years in confinement, one of the chief 
solaces of his soHtude being the composition of books 
still shadowing forth his undying attachment to France. 
And there was a peculiar motive, superadded to the in- 
stinctive love of liberty, making release, even for a brief 
interval, an object doubly dear to him. It was to visit 
the bed of a dying parent. With one in ^om filial 
reverence has always been a prominent trait, this motive 
must have been very powerfuL It was so. He went 
the length of preferring repeated requests to the King 
for permission to perform this sacred -duty, and then 
return to his prison. He pledged his word of honour, 
that, at any moment when called on, he would return, a 
resigned if not a willing prisoner. But this was a 
pledge of the description appreciated only by men of 
generosity, and Louis Philippe was scarcely a generous 
man. The result was, that, firmly fixed in his resolu- 
tion to ^ve no pledge compromising his duty to 
France, or hampering his course' during that future 
into whidh, taking subsequent events into account, 
we now know that he looked with astonishing per- 
spicacity, the prisoner remained until released by 
means independent of the generosity, or humanity, or 


to laddoia and Benre his oonatiy, waE^ after all, a mistaken one. The 
hazah tone of his dealin^with Queen Hortense and the yonng 
Ifapoleon was, at all events, the reverse of gratefnl, considering that 
the mother and sister of the <*Citisen Sjag* had been under 
weighty personal obligations to the generosity of Kapoleon the -Krst 
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gratitude of the lining. The release 'mus, in fact, effected 
through an instrumentality which vividly illustrated 
one of those qualities which the present Emperor shares 
with Napoleon the First — that of attaching to himsdf 
the devoted affection and regard of all who have any 
personal communication with him. The magnanimous 
conduct of Dr. Gonneau 'niU form a touching page in 
history. 

Unshaken persistency of political opinion, both as to 
the &cts, the necesmties, and the interests of the future, 
has formed another of the prominent characteristics of 
Napoleon the Tiurd. Under no circumstances did he 
swerve from the assertion of the Imperial souvenirs — 
from the belief, from the avowal of the beUef, that with 
these were bound up the true hop^ the true glory 
and welfere of France. 

It is four-and-twenty years ago since the death of 
the Duke of Keichstadt, son of Napdeon the First. 
Four-and-twenty years s^o the present Emperor was a 
very young man — an exile — member of a family 
lying under sentence of perpetual banishment. King 
Louis Phihppe was duly rising in power and success. 
Some time before the death of the Duke of Beich-, 
stadt, the young Prince Louis Napoleon wrote and 
pnblbhed a book in which he contrasted the purity of 
admiuistratian, the social and material improvements, 
the encouragement of art, sdurce^ and general know- 
ledge, the legal reforms (unparalleled in the hbtory 
of jurisprudence for extent and completeness), the ad- 
vance in every department of useful enterprise and 
industry, the colossal public works of utility to the 
whole em{^, the financial economy even in&e midst 
of gigantic war&re, and the other marking features 
of the Impmual epoch, with the corruption, the stag- 
nation, and humUiatiou of the period succeeding it. 
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Proceeding 'witli his illastrations, he showed tihat almost 
everything really good, useful, progressive, national, 
tolerated after 1815 and not abandoned in 1830, was 
a remnant or offishoot from the era of the Empire. 
Indeed this was a &ct that required little aigumen* 
tative demonstration, but only a spirit bold and candid 
enough to proclaim it. 

These prdiminaries were but the steps to a conclu- 
sion in which the Prince laid down the proposition that 
a return to tiie Imperial system was the great thing 
needful to the welft^ of France ; and he avowed his 
conviction that the devation of the son of Napoleon the 
Great to the Imperial throne would be a measure 
identified with the best interests of France and of 
Europe. 

As in this introductory section it is my intention to 
glance at some passages in the life of Napoleon the 
Third which have been subjects of outrageous perver- 
sion and misconstruction, I wish to fix the reader’s 
attention upon points whidi tend to eluddate truth, and 
to distipate mistakes partly tire result of ignorance, but 
partly, too, of malice. In the work to which I have just 
referred — a work written at a time when every impulse 
of mere personal ambition would have dictated a sort 
of junction with those parties in France who were op- 
posed to monarchy in any shape, and when nothing 
appeared less fikely to politicians of all schools than 
the restoration of the Imperial dynasty, — ^in a book 
written under such circumstances. Prince Napoleon 
avowed his conviction, as emphatically as he has ever 
since avowed it, that a vigorous government administered 
under an Imperial head, under the hdbr of Napoleon the 
Great, was that best adapted to the genius of the French 
people. This he did in the face of a thousand tempta- 
tions to adopt a contrary tone, when numerous and not 
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powerless parties were ready to join him in any endea* 
your to excite insurrection in France under a watch- 
word recalling the name of Kapoleon, and at the same 
time excluding the prindple of monarchy. An empire 
founded on the votes of the people, destined to renew in 
its integrity the grand poliigr of the Imperial system — 
this was ever the object of his aspirations; and he 
pointed to the descendant of the Great Emperor, ^ the 
individual around whom the sympathies of the nation 
would gather most naturally, most fervently and unani- 
mously, in order to give reality and success to that 
aspiration. 

The wonderful consistency of the man, his immov- 
able fiddity to a great guiding principle, accompanied 
Mm through eveiy phasis of his chequered life. During 
his forced sojourn in America, some years after the 
publication of the work just mentioned, he declared that 
his object in making the attempt which led to his voyage 
to the New World, was to ** spare France conflicts and 
blood,'’ to spare her the otherwise inevitable ordeal 
of another sanguinary revolution. How perfectly was 
this view of coming probabilities realised I The dy- 
nasty of 1830 lingered on for a while longer — the 
future Emperor was transported to a distant country. 
Louis Philippe continued surrounMng himself with 
fancied securities, “ strengthening his position," as he 
imagined, by &mily alliances, by courting influences 
some of wMeh were notoriously opposed to the honour 
and interests of the country which he governed; yet 
his government could not stand, because it was based 
upon another foundation than the hearts and convic- 
tions of the people. The “ conflicts and the blood" 
came ; and the king who had sought to reign by craft, 
by bribery, and legerdemain, was driven with ignominy 
from the throne. 
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In tbe several essays of which Napoleon the Third 
is author, embracing a great variety of topics, mili> 
tary, political, social, scientific, his appreciation of 
the importance of works of internal improvement, of 
measures for promoting industry, and for ameUorating 
the sodal and domestic condition of the people, is every- 
where conspicuous. This latter is a subject of which he 
espedally loved to treat ; and his sincerity has been evi- 
denced by the number and extent of the undertakings of 
national utility which, notwithstanding the distracting 
influence of a great war, have been set on foot since his 
accession to power. 

It was remarked by persons who knew Paris of old, 
and who revisited the renowned capital whilst the 
Great Exhibition of 1855 was open, that in five 
years it had sprung into a new dty. The remiark was 
not altogether an exa gg eration- The fact is, that 
from the year 1850 much more has been done to 
increase the beauty, the healtbfulness, the salubri^ 
of the dly, than during five-and-thir(y years- from 
1815. In truth, not merely more, but incomparably 
more, has been eflected in the shorter space of time 
than in the longer. Besides that works, some con- 
templated, some commenced, under the first Imperial 
reign, and afterwards suffered to fall into oblivion or 
into decay, have been vigorously proceeded with, many 
wholly new ones, founded on the presmt advanced 
state of sanitary science, have been undertaken, and 
promise to make Paris the most salubrious as well as 
the most beautiful of the great capitals of Europe. 
And it is not only in Paris that the process of im- 
provement has advanced. In remote departments the 
emstence of an enlightened, vigorous, work-doing, 
example-setting administration is fdt with salutary 
effect ; and mniudpafities, shaking off the lethargy 
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in -wbich these bodies were immersed daring the 
regime of bureancracy, are putting forth their energies, 
and redeeming their botmdaries from the opprobrium 
of imftlBn-Tilinftfla, inconYenience, and unhealthfulness. 
Marseilles itself is aroused to useful action in this partu 
cular. Those who remember the city and harbour as 
th^ were in 1848, and who may happen to spend a day 
or two there in 1856, will recognise the difference, to 
their special comfort and safety. As respects the har- 
bour, Mr. Dickens, in some future edition of his latest 
worl^ will, I dare say, have mudi pleasure in sub- 
joining a note, containing his testimony that “th^ 
order things better” there now. A rimilarly desirable 
impulse has been imparted to the minds and movements 
of the authorities in Lyons, Bordeaux, and, in short, all 
the towns and cities throughout France. 

In truth, the local authorities, everywhere, have now 
something else and something better to think of than 
keeping a fragmentary section of doctors in order, for 
the return of a convenient majority to the Chamber of 
Deputies. They have time for the performance of their 
proper work, and they perform it to their own credit 
and to the unspeakable advantage of the communities 
whose local affdrs they regulate. 

But it is not only with reiqiect to works coming 
under the category of material improvements, that the 
present Emperor carries out on a noble scale the designs 
and principles which were enunciated by him when his 
position was that of an unwilling exile. The fine arts 
have received from him an amount of enlightened en- 
couragement which presents a gratifying contrast to 
the coldness, the n^lect— the neglect approaching to 
humiliating insult — with which they were treated by 
successive kings. The painter, the sculptor, the archi- 
tect, stand honoured before the Imperial throne, and 
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tlidr daims to respect are recognised as those of men 
'whose pursuits are calculated to elevate the tastes 
and aspirations of the people. Eiimself, personally, a 
generous patron, the Emperor infuses a 'wise and dis* 
criminating liberality into every department of the 
administration — a liberality which is so £ir from bdng 
associated with extravagance, that, as is evident from 
the mode of its dispensation, it is founded on a convic- 
tion that the appropriation of a moderate portion of 
public money to worbi calculated to promote a taste for 
innocent and intellectual, in preference to sensual plea- 
sures, is a truly economical and useful expenditure. 

Education — another leading topic of the writings of 
Napoleon the Third — education, of which so grand a 
plan 'was hud down ly the councils of the first Na- 
poleon, receives a large share of the attention of the 
present Imperial government. It is treated, not as a 
mere instalment of a given literary routine, but as 
something intended to prepare young people for the 
honourable fulfilment of their duties in any position to 
which Providence may call them. I am here speaking 
of popular education in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term, — ^the education which is regarded as indispensable 
in the training of youth in the most humble station ; 
and I really believe that in no country in Europe, 
Prussia not excepted, is the system of popular teaching 
more calculated to develope the capadties of the 
young than is that now exbting in France. It is not a 
mere 'taxing of the memory; it is a ystem which natu- 
rally leads to the salutary exerdse of the fooulty of 
thinking, of reasoning, of reflecting upon foots and 
propodtions. It is an education carried so for, that 
any one of ordinary intelli^ce may, upon the foun- 
dation of knowledge and inteUigence orasted by it, 
attdn, by his own exertions, a high degree of pro- 
fidency in various branches of leanung. 
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This great edacational system is, like many of the 
noble institutions of France, a legacy of the Empire, 
and, as others of these institutions, it languished and 
decayed for nearly forty years, under the dynastic in- 
cubus 'which a policy I do not here stop to discuss im- 
posed on an indignant people. It is ren'ved, it is being 
improved, extended, adapted to the new requirements 
and drcumstances of our own time. Probably the day 
is not distant when an uneducated class will ^ a thing 
non-existent in France. 

On the arrangements relating to the inculcation of 
the higher departments of knowledge, and the measures 
initiated and encouraged for the promotion of scien- 
tific progress, I do not deem it necessary to dwell in 
detail, inasmuch as these matters, attracting notice 
from time to time in the journals of the day, are pro- 
bably in some degree familiar to the reader. Su'ffice it 
to say, that they are on a scale commensurate with that 
noble scheme of improvement and advance, in all de- 
partments of humanising effort, which originated in.the 
genius of Napoleon the First, and has been worthily 
reproduced in the policy of the present Emperor. 

In the development of the productive resources of 
the country and the industrial capadties of the people, 
the existing policy has employed itsdf not less vigorously, 
sagaciously, successfully. The results presented by the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, when compared with those of 
our own Exhibition of 1851, showed a progress amongst 
our French neighbours, in the useful, mechanical, and 
manufacturing arts, which astonished all who had an 
opportunity of observing and comparing the two.* That 
this progress is in some measure due to the active and 
ingenious spirit of the French manufrcturers, is un- 
questionable; but that it is likewise connected with 

* Even store resiarkable were the reenlts of the late Agrieultiiral 
Eahifaition. 
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fhe interest taken by the Emperor himsdf in enr^- 
thing bearing on industrial prosperity, “will scarcely be 
doubted by any one who knows in what relation the 
degree of progress attained between the two periods 
1851 — 1855, stands to that effected in any former 
period of equal length. 

Not that great progress had not been made between 
1815 and 1850. France, beyond all doubt, had ad- 
vanced very much in wealth, in commerce, in agricul- 
tural productiveness, and in many of the dements of 
national prosperity. But let us consider to what she 
was indebted for that advance. In the first place she 
had peace, that bounteous parent of wealth — peace, 
which she would have had long before 1815, had the 
wishes and solicitations of the first Napoleon been at- 
tended to by ourselves. Again, look to her commer- 
cial code ; look to her laws relating to- those matters in 
which the prosperity, the confidence, the energy of 
traders and merchants are most immediatdy concerned. 
How back can we trace them? To the Empire 1 
Some two or three years since, a convention or assembly 
met at Liverpool, composed chiefly of eminent com- 
mercial men, ddegates from the Chambers of Commerce 
of the principal towns in the United Kingdom. The 
object was to consult on measures for the removal of 
the confusion and anomalies abounding in our mercan- 
tile laws ; to abolish the mischievous absurdity of 
different sets of laws in different districts of the 
same kingdom, each not merely varying from, but 
often directly antagonistic to, the others j to introduce 
something 1^ intelligibilily and consistency into our 
mercantile enactments; to put an end to the interminable 
prolixities of litigation ; to obtain some definition of the 
boundaries of right and wrong, and some certainty that 
disputed questions should be decided by zefecenoe there- 
to, and not by quirks, quibbles, and worthleas fonnulss^ 
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puzzling even the practised ingenuity of la'wyers ; to 
put an end to a state of things in which, in the every- 
day transaclions of business, it has been impossible for a 
man to be certain at any time whether he were acting 
legally or illegally, and whether the most innocent 
action of his might not turn out a violation of some 
obscure law or by-law, wholly unknown to him, but 
the slightest infraction of which would subject him to 
ruinous penalties. 

And at this Convention, when remedies were pro- 
posed, when a model was looked for, on the plan of 
which (making aliowances for the different habits 
and drcnmstances of different countries) a rational, in- 
telligible, economical code might be composed, the 
thoughts of the majority dwelt upon the i^ton 
introduced into France under the ausjaces of Napo- 
leon the First. Previoutiy to the Imperial epoch, 
the mercantile and every other portion of the laws of 
France — or rather of the laws m France, for almost 
every district had its peculiar system or no-system — 
were in a state of chaotic complication, more barbarous, 
if posdble^ than our own. Th^ are now plain, simple, 
adapted to the comprehension of every person of average 
capad^. Most true and just was the declaration of 
Lord Brougham, that if ^ere were nothing dse to 
render the memory of Napoleon illustrious, he would go 
honourably to posterity with his Code in his hand. 

There is one foature in the conduct of the present 
Emperor, which has not been sufELdentiy noticed in any 
work 1 have met with, though, when considered in its 
bearings on the rdations between England and France, 
it most be profoundly interesting to the people of both 
countries. It relates to the sentiments he has foe- 
quentiy expressed with regard to the British nation, 
and to the relations which ought to exist between the 
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two countries. Those sentiments have breathed amity, 
esteem, a conviction that mutual friendliness consti- 
tutes the interests of both. To him, beyond doubt, 
more than to any other man living, is due the down&ll 
of that baleful prejudice of “ natural enmity,” which 
until recently formed part of the politick creed of 
millions of good Frenclmen and Englishmen. Friend- 
ship, alliance, interchange of good offices, — these are 
the relations which he has repeatedly described as the 
true national policy for the governments on ether 
ride of the Ghannd. For years resident amongst us, 
he learned to esteem us, without diminution of his 
ardent affection for his own country. 

Thoughts of England — full of friendship and respect 
—see m to have been seldom absent from his mind, what- 
ever the ercumstances wldch surrounded him. When 
confined in Ham, the memory of England was only 
secondary to incessant aspirations for the honour and 
happiness of France. In a letter to an Englirii lady, 
written in January 1841, he says: — 

“ With the name I bear, I must either be in the se- 
durion of the dungeon or in the brightness of power. 

“ If you will deign, madam, to write to me occasion- 
ally, and to ^ve me some news of a country in which 
I l^ve been too happy not to love it, you will confer on 
me a great pleasure.” 

England, her past, present, and future, and the great 
lessons which her history contains £ot the statesman, 
the economist, the philanthropist, the lawgiver, were 
ffivonrite contemplations. In his seclusion, the dulness 
of sdlitnde was enlivened by meditations upon 
history. 

Men are not apt to sdect for study, reflection, and 
investigation, subjects which have no hold on their 
hearts. In -a letter, .dated August 1841, tiie captite of 
Ham writes;-— 
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“ My life passes here in a very monotonous manner. 
• • • Nevertheless I cannot say that I am dull, for I 
have created for myself occupations which interest me. 
I am, for instance, writing < Reflections upon the History 
of England ;* and 1 have planted a small garden in the 
comer of the yard in which I am located. But all tMs 
fills up the time without filling the heart, and some- 
times we find it very void of sentiment. 

“ I am very much pleased at what you tell me of the 
good impression which I have left behind me in England ; 
but I do not share in your hope as to the possibility of 
soon being in that country again; and, indeed, not- 
withstanding all the pleasure I should have in again 
finding myself there, I do not complain in the least of 
the position to which I have brought myself, and to 
which 1 am completely resigned.” 

And when the expression of hostile sentiments 
would have procured him a certain kind of popularity 
with more than one party in France, — when a son of 
Xing Louis Philippe was courting such popularity by 
propounding bombastic plans of invasion and conquest, 
— ^the exile Louis Napoleon, representative of Imperial 
tractions, did not shrink ftom avowing his bdief that 
the real glory of France, her greatness, dignity, and 
happiness, consisted rather in living in finmdship with 
us, than in threatening our internal quiet; rather in 
promoting amicable intercourse, than in phmning, or 
affecting to plan, measures of hostile collision. 

It has been pretended that the celebrated allusion to 
the battle of Waterloo, contained in the Prince’s 
address to the Chamber of Peers, on his trial for the 
Strasburg afimr, indicated a denre to wage a deadly 
war with England. Now, it might possibly be snffi- 
dent, in refutation of this assumption, to appeal to 
the whole course of his life, to the whole tenour of his 
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words when out of power, and of his actions when 
in power, on all points connected with “England 
and the English.” But it is not necessary to rely on 
inferential argument: the words themselves may, 
with reason and probability, convey a meaning quite 
different from that which has been imputed to them. 
The passage runs to this effect : — 

“ I represent before you a principle, a cause, and a 
defeat. The principle is the sovereignty of the people ; 
the cause is that of the Empire ; the defeat is that of 
Waterloo. The principle, you have recognised it ; the 
cause, you have served in it ; the defeat, you would 
avenge it.” 

Looking well into these expressions and their con- 
text, it will be evident that the consequences of the 
defeat were what the speaker chiefly contemplated. 
There are other modes of revenge besides that involved 
in bristling bayonets. It was to the consequences of the 
battle of Waterloo that the prisoner ascribed the fact, 
that France was, as he declared, “ enfeebled, and passed 
over in silence at the congress of sovereigns.” He 
might wdl have indicated that the restoration of the 
Imperial system — of its vigour, its dignity, its courage 
— would place France in such an attitude as would 
enable her, by her moral weight, by the demonstra- 
tion of energetic and really national instead of bureau- 
cratic coundls, to “revenge” the defeat and its con- 
sequences — to rebuke and humiliate those who had 
insulted and virtually degraded her. Every politi- 
dan knows that, at the “settlement” of 1815 , some 
of the negotiators pressed for a harsh and degrading 
ti^tment of France, and that it was England that 
stepped in, and, dbiecking the zealotry of these vin- 
dictive councils, imposed something like modeiation 
on the policy of .di^omatists, whose was the 
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cool one, that France should be crashed into the pro- 
portions of a second-rate power. Every politician 
is likewise aware that not only since the Bevola* 
tion of 1880, but daring the fifteen years preced- 
ing, certain continental influences had systematically 
endeavoured to ignore the voice of France in all 
questions of consultation between the great powers, 
England alone declining to participate in any such 
combination. This system, or policy, or whatsoever it 
maybe called, was carried to greater extremes than 
ever after the accession of Louis Philippe, whose 
overtures of submisrive conciliation were met with 
a sort of derisive disdain, by which France was in- 
sulted in the person of her temporary ruler. Who 
forgets the tour of visits made by the late Czar in 
the year 1844, and the ostentatious contemptuous- 
ness with which he went out of his way rather than 
pass through France, lest the condescension of coun- 
tenancing that “ dangerous people ” should be imputed 
to him ? That drcumstance we all remember. Again, 
every reader of history is acquainted with the harsh 
behaviour of the Prussians subsequent to the victory 
of Waterloo — not only immediatriy after the battle; 
but in their progress through the French territory, 
and in Paris itself. I do not think that, the meaning 
of Napoleon the Third, when a captive addressing the 
Chamber of Peers, was that the severities alluded to 
should be avenged in blood ; but I do maintain that 
the words of the passage referred to, and which have 
been quoted and re-quoted ad infinitum by partisan 
writers as evidences that sanguinary projects against 
England were revolving in the mind of the Prince, point 
much more probably to the consequences of the battle 
of Waterloo, and to the necessily of patting a stop to 
the long series of humiliations to which France had 
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been subjected bj certain continental powers, than to 
any indication of enmity to us. Coupling this reason- 
able view of probabilities with the disposition which 
Kapoleon the Third has at all stages of Ids career mani- 
fested towards this country, the conclusion which 1 
have suggested can scarcely be disputed. 

Fewrational persons ever bdieved that Prince Joinville 
was sincere in his preposterous sdione of invasion ; but 
the very mooting of it betrayed a willingness to pander 
to bad pastions for the sake of attracting factitious 
popularity to the Orleanist dynasty. From such mere- 
tridous devices to win the good graces of any section of 
his countrymen, Prince Louis Napoleon ever hdd aloof. 
And the tone which he formerly hdd towards England 
was the precursor of a policy adopted immediatdy on 
his accesdon to power, and which, every good man 
hopes, is the harbinger of a prolonged era of cordial 
“peace and good-will” between us and our neigh- 
bours. Even when the object of the most virulent, 
irritating, unscrupulous, unfounded abuse and calumny 
ever poured out against a man in high station, — 
when he had reason, if man ever had reason, to fed 
exasperated at the slanders uttered daily in this coun- 
try, — ^he never once deviated from this tone and this 
policy. Besisting the secret blandishments and soli- 
citations of Bussia, he remained true to his motto, 
“ Friendship and alliance with England and his rare 
fortitude and constancy are likely to produce im- 
mense advantages to the cause of humanity and civili- 
sation throughout Europe — ^throughout the world. 

Whilst on this subject it is proper to observe, that 
the policy of friendliness towards England is one which 
really appears to have been, “in his heart of hearts,*', 
ever present to the mind of the first Napoleon. CSr> 
comstances which we must all dej^oi^ and whidx it 

c 
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would now be nsdess to recapitulate, led to demon* 
strations and events of a different kind; but it is 
certain that Napoleon was amdous to cultivate the 
friendship of England. The indications of this do not 
rest solely on his own conversations during the latter 
years of his life. From these, indeed, we learn, that at 
the very period when the two countries were immersed 
in the hottest crisis of the great war, when we were 
subsidising a multitude of faithless or imbecile allies, 
whom, after paying to fight, we oursdves were obliged to 
fight for — nay, when our armaments assumed the most 
gigantic magnitude, when the soverrigns of the Conti- 
nent were prostrate before the fortunes of the Empire, 
that even then, with his fortunes at their dimax, 
peace with Great Britain was an object which he would 
willingly have courted and made dgnal concessions to 
attain, if the policy at that time paramount in this 
country had admitted the possibili^ of a basis of nego- 
tiation. But it is not only to Napoleon’s language in 
St. Helena that we can turn for evidences of this dis- 
position. The volumes of memmrs, biographies, diplo- 
matic revelations, and State papers which have appeared 
in sudbi rapid succesedon during the last thirty years, 
contEun numerous collateral proo& of this having been 
in reality a predominant feeling in the mind of the 
Emperor, and that his general imprestion was that if 
peace could be made with England, and really cor- 
dial relations establidied, the two leading nations of 
civilisation would be mutually strengthened, enriched, 
and benefited. After the lapse of half a century, this 
truth has been recognised and accepted in practice. 

The career of Napoleon the Third, from the time 
when the Revolution o£ 1848 aboHshed the law of 
baniriimmt against the Imperial &mily, down to the 
day when the enthuriastic assent of mUHons of French- 
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men called him to the throne, has been frequently 
criticised, and scarcely less frequently misrepresented. 
A brief and candid outline of it will be in place. 

The Provisional Government attempted at first to 
make an un&vourable exception in his case, and to 
maint^ the sentence of banishment against him. 
This attempt filled the people vrith indignation, which 
reached such a height that disturbances were ap< 
prehended. To preclude all danger of fatal collisions 
he tvrice retired to England, although nominated 
representative in several departments. On one occa- 
sion he entered a protest, from which the following is 
an extract: — 

“ If the people were to impose duties on me I should 
know how to fulfil them. * * * My name is a symbol 
of order, of nationality, of glory; and it would be with 
the livdiest grief that 1 should see it made use of to 
augment the troubles and dissensions of my country. In 
order to avoid such a misfortune, 1 shall prefer remain- 
iug in exile. I am ready to make every sacrifice for 
the happiness of France.'’ 

The people wmre resolved that they would impose 
duties on him. At the new dections he was chosen in 
five departments. He chose to sit for Paris. Nominated 
for the Presidency, he was dected by an immense ma- 
jority over the aggr^ate of votes given for all the 
other candidates. This drcumstance was a manifesta- 
tion that he had not been mistaken in the opnion which 
in hundreds of instances he had energeticaUy expressed 
-.—that the national will, the national hopes, were 
bound up with the glorious name he bore, with the 
cause of which he was the representative. 

And now came the conflict of &ction and pgaaiou in 
the Assembly. The members soon showed that they 
were occupied with any thoughts rather tlnai those 
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relating to the consolidation of order, the restoration 
of tranquillity, the promotion of prosperity and con- 
fidence in the great industrial operations which had 
been inevitably interrupted by the events of the revo- 
Intion. Amid the discord of factions, and the intrigues 
of the several leaders, each bent on furthering his own 
objects, it became evident that, unless averted by the 
interposition of energetic and sagamous coundls, scenes 
of anarchy and bloodshed were at hand. 

The plain fiicts are, that in 1851 a revolution of the 
most hideous kind — a revolution factious, furious, con- 
scienceless, implacable — was impending. I have con- 
versed with many of our countrymen who were residing 
in Paris at that critical period ; and the overwhdming 
preponderance of their opinion is to the effect, that but 
for the conception and success of the masterly stroke 
of statesmanship which received the name of the Coup 
SPEtat, order, society, property, would within a few 
weeks have been overthrown.* 

A vast amount of mystification has arisen with re- 
spect to the lawfulness or rightfulness of the change 
which was effected in the Constitution as it stood prior 
to the 2nd of December. It has been argued by some 
writers, in real or affected ignorance of the fects, that 
that Constitution vras immutable in aU its details. 
Nothing could be more contrary to fisict. Those who 
pretend that the Constitution was thus unchangeable 
in any one of its particular parts, would reduce the 


* In 18 S 1 , the Bonrtxmite partisaiiB withdrew eren the scantj 
measnre of sapport which they had occasionally ^ven to the £!xeoa- 
tive upon qoeetiotts inrolTing the existence of any goTcmment at 
all, and were fiequently seen joining the Socialists and Commimists 
in proceedings of which the olyeot was to thwart and harass the 
Prendent. Under the auspices of the snyority in the Assemhly, 
tradetywas hunying towards anarchy. 
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enlightenment of its constructors to a level with that of 
the ancient propounders of the immutability of the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Ifo ; it was not any one 
detail, or any part of its details, that was unchangeable; 
it was its prmsiple. That principle was the national 
will, which had created it, which had not abandoned its 
supremacy to it, but to which it was necessarily and 
naturally subject. The Constitution was made for and 
by the people^ not the people for the Constitution. The 
Constitution, in dbort, meant the national wilL The 
promise to maintain it, meant allegiance to the national 
will. Whoever pretends the reverse, abnegates that 
principle of the supremacy of the suffrage of the nation 
without which the Constitution could have had neither 
meaning nor vitality, but would have been a mere 
medley of barbarous impracticability. 

The circumstances of the period had convinced the 
man to whom the nation had entrusted the high 
msponsibility of establishing and maintaining good 
and secure government for France, that there was an 
imperative necessity for calling on the people to ex- 
ercnse thdr undoubted right of deciding for or against a 
revision of particular details which had been found in- 
compatible with secure government, had been found 
to work mischievously, and threatened to produce more 
miscdiief stiU. 

But the step of suggesting, or propoting, or initi- 
ating the salutary change, was one fraught with peril 
and difficulty — one from which the nerves of an ordi- 
nary ma^ however honest and wdl-meaning, might 
have shrunk— one whicdi would have appalled any man 
not poss^sing the indomitable resolution, the inexorable 
regard for duty, the uncompromising patriotism, which 
have distinguished the career of lHapbleon the Third, 
and to which, even more than to hereditary awodations, 
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lie owes hb position as pre-eminently the man of tihe 
age. The views of Orleanist, L^timist, Socialist, 
diametrically opposite in other respects, met on com- 
mon ground when the question was, tranquillity or 
disturbance. In the chapter of accidents created by 
the latter, the leaders of each Action imagined that 
something favourable to their own purposes might 
arise. Accordingly, disagreeing in everything else, 
they concurred in this,— -that it was desirable to have 
as frequent returns as possible of seasons of discord 
and confurion. There were certain features in the 
Consriturion whidi presented periodical opportunities 
for fomenting riots; and these, it was hoped, might, 
by ingenious irritation, be inflamed into insurrection, 
in which, amid terror, blood, and confusion, either or 
any party would have a chance of grasping power. 

It is imnecessary, in this place, to go through the de- 
tails of the events which followed the 2nd of December. 
The measures taken to ensure success were of a descrip- 
tion justified by the extraordinary importance of the 
object in view — that of saving socie^ from disso- 
lution. It was impossible that they should not be 
accompanied by some cases of hardship-some cases 
of umnerited sufTering. But very many of those who 
suffered— I mean of those who suffered innocently — 
have confessed that the operation was conducted with 
as little harshness, as little intentional invasion of per- 
sonal foeUngs and comfort, as was consistent with cer- 
tainty and completeness ci accomplbhment. 

That it was eminently successful I need not say. 
That blood flowed in the streets of Paris, was a calamity 
to be profoundly regretted, but one which plainly 
proved the inveterate malignity of the foctions, and the 
magnitude of the danger which was averted. That a 
measure which was soon ratified by the votes of 
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7,439,219 Frendimen, and dissented from by only the 
fractional minority of 640,737, should, through un- 
scrupulous intrigues, have been made the pretext for 
exdting tumults ending in blood, showed how utterly 
the instigators of the outbreak disregarded the widies 
of the great body of the people. That, indeed, was 
a consideration wMch never entered into thdr thoughts. 
What they wanted was— -disorder; for in disorder lay 
thdr single chance of preventing the settlement of the 
government on a secure basis. The blood which th^ 
caused to be spilt — the ddusions and falsehoods, the 
ingenious complications of calumny, by which they suc- 
ceeded in injSaming the pasdons of a section of the 
Parisian populace — the atrodous misrepresentations 
-—since detected — of &ct, purpose, and principle, 
by which they got up riots which it was necessary 
to repress speedily and resolutely, and which were 
repressed as much by the operation of public opi- 
nion as by military demonstrations — bear witness 
against themselves and their designs. But the good 
genius of the nation prevailed. The great idea was 
triumphant ; the imminent, deadly peril of France — 
and, with France, of Europe — was overcome : life, pro- 
perty, order, justice, were rescued and saved. 

True and memorable, and nobly fulfilled in the future, 
were the words in which the President expressed his 
appredation of the signal proof of his country’s confi- 
dence contained in the Sectoral returns—" If 1 con- 
gratulate myself on this immense adherion, it is not 
firom pride, but because it gives me power to speak and 
act as becomes, the head of a great nation I 
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The national feding which converted the Presidential 
chair into an Imperial throne was the result of salu- 
tary £su^ working on public convictions. The people 
of France saw what had been accomplished for them 
during the short time that had elapsed ednce the Presi- 
dent had rdeased himsdf and them from the incubus of 
factious obstruction. They saw tranquillity, substi- 
tuted for a disorder hastening to anarchy. They saw 
industrid prosperity and commercial confidence taking 
place of stagnation and nerveless terror. They saw the 
spirit of govmnmental energy instilling itsdf into the 
movements of private enterprise, and, 'vtithout attempt- 
ing to stand in the place of individual efforts, opening 
facilities and encouragements for these efforts. They 
felt themsdves more happy, more comfortable, more 
secure. They felt that they had some guarantee of 
internal quiet and order, through which honourable 
industry of every kind might hope to reap in peace the 
fruits of that which it had sown. They knew that 
for several years to come th^ need not ifear either a 
Bdgn of Terror on the one hand, or a despotism of cor- 
rupt and e^rtionate bureaumicy on the other. Thty 
already experienced many of the blestings of efficient 
government, — of a government at once strong and 
popular, possesting power to effectuate the measures of 
utility which it contemplated, without being constantly 
thwarted by factious intrigue; and th^ ftit that what 
had been thus early accomplished was but an instalment 
of the benefits which they would enjoy when, in the ful- 
ness of time, the effects of a wise policy should 1^ matured. 
But this was the contingency whidb ezdted uneasmesa 
— ^Was it certain that that policy would be allowed time 
to mature itself — to work out its beneficent objects? 
Here was a question of deep and sdemn import. The 
power of the President was, aft&r all, only a temporaiy 
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power, limited to a term of years. This drcumstance 
encouraged the factious, no longer ahle to play their 
fantastic tricks in the Legislature, to plot and com- 
bine for the purpose of curtailing that term, and pro- 
ducing new scenes of confusion tending to bloodshed 
and counter-revolution. And this danger it was that 
the people had in view, when they demanded that the 
authority of the Chief of the Executive should be con- 
solidated and made permanent by the revival of tbe 
Empire. 

And how worthily and loyally their chosen man has 
acquitted himself in his high porition ; how implidtly, 
how unreservedly, he acknowledges the source and 
origin cf his power ; how emphatically he avows that 
his title to that power was the national will recog- 
nising a great principle! How wisdly he spoke 
when, in answer to the congratulations addressed to 
him on the birth of the heir-apparent — the “ Child of 
France” — he referred all his glory, his honours and 
dignity to the People— when, in language devated by 
the ample majesty of truth and sincerity, he ascribed 
all that he had attained to the People, entrusting to him 
the guardianship of their interests. 

The war just closed has cemented and confirmed 
the alliance which the Emperor has always regarded 
as constituring the state of rdations most congenial 
to the mutual interests of England and France. The 
two countries, actuated by a common olject, entered 
into a prodigious struggle, in which each bore its part 
with equal honour and success. It is not to be 
expected that the enthuriastic compliments which we 
have been interchanging during the crisis of the con- 
test will, in times of peace, and in every detml o£ 
intercourse, continue to be heard. There may, there 
probably will, arise difference, discussions, upon many 
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subjects, as is oflteu the case between the warmest Mends. 
But fundamental amity between the two nations is 
established, and will not easily be disturbed. We have 
learned to respect each other, to understand and appre- 
ciate each other’s better qualities, instead of keeping our 
eyes fixed exdusivdy, as was formerly the ftkshion of 
quasi-patriotism, on faults and weaknesses. The good 
which has been planted it mil be impossible to root up. 
France and England, the foremost nations of civilisa- 
tion, will henceforward be, in the main, foremost in the 
example of reciprocal good services. 

He who has been, under Providence, the instrument 
by which these salutary results have been accomplished, 
is truly worthy the grateful esteem of France, of 
England, of the world. No one has sustained more 
slanderous misrepresentation, — no one has more nobly 
refuted them by his actions. 


The present work is intended to be not so much a 
minute chronobgical narrative, as a review of the leading 
features of a great career, and a temperate exposition, 
both as respects motives and incidents, of various events 
whidh have been firequently discussed and almost as fre- 
quently misdescribed. Some of the very proceedings 
for which Napoleon the Third has been most “ plenti- 
fully abused,” which at one time procured him unli- 
mited vituperation in England and dsewhere, are those 
which, Mrly analysed and considered in relation to 
surrounding circumstances, iQuetrate most vividly his 
unflinching integrity and fortitude. With a perfect 
knowledge that the performance of his duty would sub- 
ject him to much passing obloquy, would furnish his 
enemies with slanderous pretexts which they would not 
fiul to turn to account, still resolutely, if sometimes 
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\nth pain, he adhered to that duly. Those things re- 
quire to be explained and cleared up. To this day, 
false impressions, created by the calumnies once so 
rife, linger in the minds of many persons. To re- 
move these false impresdons is one of my principal 
objects. I purpose to do so, not ly evading any point, 
not by glossing over any &ct, but by a candid appeal 
to truth and reason. 
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SECTION n. 

1808 to 1840. 


CHAPTER L 

BIKTB, SSEILII, 0H1U>H001>. — XDir01.TI<»r — UFBDr SWIIZEBLABD.— 
XHB miJAN WJlB. — THE aBA.TlTDDX AND OLBUKNOT OV EtNO 
liOins FaiUFra. 

In the year 1808, on the 20th of April, in the Palace 
of the Tuileries, was bom a child who was hailed 
by the people of the French Emphre as hdr presump* 
tive of his unde, the great Emperor ; and who, though 
soon afterwards removed &om that position by the 
birth of his cousin the King of Borne, and, when seven 
years dd, apparently shut out from all prospect of ever 
residing, far less reigning, in his native country, was 
destined to fulfil in due time the high expectations 
which attended his birth to succeed to the policy 
and mission of Napoleon the First ; to resusdtate the 
Imperial system in the int^rity of its vigour and 
grandeur; to restore France to that foremost rank, 
from which die had temporarily fallen back, amongst 
the nations of Europe. 

From end to end of the realm of Napoleon, enthu' 
siastic acdamations saluted the event. They were 
the acclamations of a great people, r^oidng in the 
presence of an hdr to the Emperor of their choice, and 
recognising in liim a pledge of the permanence of a 
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dynasty whidi they identified mth the honour, dignity, 
and happiness of the nation. 

The present Emperor of the French is the son of 
Louis (younger brother of the Emperor Napoleon), by 
Hortense, the beautiful, amiable, and accomplished 
daughter of the Empress J osephine. When the Imperial 
infan t, was bom, hk father was Bang of Holland, but 
soon after resigned his throne in consequence of an 
impression that, in the circumstances of the period, he 
could not hold it consistently with the interests of 
Holland and France. ^JThe conduct of King Louis in 
taking this step may have been erroneous ; it is possible 
that he may have taken an inaccurate view of his 
position and duties. Without discussing that question, 
truth and fairness call for the admission that the 
motives which swayed him were of a nature indicative 
of a pure, high-minded character. 

The young P^ce was baptized Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte; his sponsors were the Emperor 
and the Empress Marie Lomse, whom Napoleon had 
married in the interval between the birth and the 
baptism of the fiiture Napoleon the Third. The name 
“Charles” was a merely formal or honorary prefix, 
adopted in compliment to Charles Bonaparte, the 
Emperor’s father. The Prince scarcri.y ever subscribed 
it in his correspondence : “ Louis Napoleon,” “ Napoleon 
Loui^” are the signatuires which he usually employeij||[( 
prior to his accesrion to the Imperial dignity. 

In infancy he was an especial favourite with the 
Emperor, whose affection was not diminished by the 
birth of the King of Borne. An anecdote is on record 
which possesses all the marks of authenticity, and which 
exhibits in a remarkable manner that semi-prophetic 
tone which characterised many of the sayings of Napo- 
leon the First. It is related that when the Emperor 
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'vras preparing to leave Paris for his last campaign, 
the little Prince, then only seven years old, one 
day entered his cabinet, and climbing his knee, en* 
• treated him to remain at home, for that, if he did 
not do so, the enemy 'vrould take him away, and he 
should never see him more. The Emperor, it is added, 
was afEkited to an unusual degree, and handing the diild 
to the mother, Queen Hortmise, exdaimed, There, 
embrace your son ; look wdl to him ; come what may, 
he wiU have a good heart and a noble mind. Perhaps^ 
after cM, he ia &e Ju^e of my race” What solemn sig' 
nificance these words contained I How strangely 
they accord with the course of events, then hidden deep 
in the womb of an inscrutable future — of a future^ the 
most remote resemblance to the events and vicissitudes 
of which, human genius and sagadty could not have 
contemplated. 

How iNapoleon fell before a combination of powmr 
such as the world never before witnessed, and pro- 
bably will never witness again, — before a succession of 
adverse drcumstances as unforeseen as they were in- 
superable, — is known too wdl to require any daborate 
recapitulation. That England was the soul, the am- 
mating spirit of the combination, is equally wdl known. 
That the policy which actuated the British govem- 
meut in presmiting such an imjdacable front of hostility 
to the !l^peror was not the wisest, is a proportion 
which the people of this country have of late years 
shown an increating disposition to entertain and accept. 
But during our war with the Emperor, the struggle 
was, doubtlesa, popular in England. A reverend gen- 
tleman *, who in the course of last year delivered and 
pubUshed some intdligent lectures on the character 


* The Bev. Henry Quristmas^ M.A. 
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of the present Emperor, has made some observations 
in ireference to the sentiments then existing in Eng- 
land, so apposite in many respects, that I shall take 
the liberty of quoting a few passages. Adverting to 
the strong feeling created in England by some of the 
more violent acts committed during the first Erench Be- 
volution, and to the excitement which was got up against 
Napoleon as the representative of that revolution, the 
reverend lecturer says : — 

“ There arose a prejudice against the Emperor Napo* 
leon, the strength and virulence of which we can 
scarcdy conceive in the present day. To see some of 
the caricatures whi(di were then in vogue, some of the 
papers which were then printed and circulated, some 
of the language which was then uttered, we should 
scarcely bdieve that we were looking upon a record of 
the human race in a state of civilisation. We should 
say, Surdy these were things that could only be tolerated 
when men were as ignorant as they were barbarous. 
Under these circumstances it will hardly excite our 
wonder that the English government should be strongly 
supported in its attempts to overthrow the French 
Bepublic. 

‘‘But we must here pause a moment, and diow a 
slight distinction between the feelings of tiie nation and 
the fedings of the Government. They had, undoubtedly, 
different olgects in view. The government ifelt that 
as long as the disturbance existed which the French 
Bevolution had caused, as long as men believed they 
had poUtical rights which could not lawfully be taken 
away from them, as long as they could see that kings 
derived tiidr power from tiie people, and not from an 
assumed divine right, so long no government fbunded 
on the prindples previoudy maintained in Europe 
could stand. All the continental powers were despotic 
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—they were constructed on the principle that the will 
of the Sovereign, under certain nominal restrictions, 
was to be the law of the land ; that the Court was to 
rule the whole people ; that the intrigues of the Court 
were to be the sole means whereby power was to be 
obtained; that all the traditions of the middle ages 
were to be perpetuated under disguise ; and that men 
were to be ruled just as they were in those darker eras, 
and according to those prindples which prevailed when 
m a n k i nd were most ignorant of the reasons why one man 
ruled, and another man obeyed. Since 1714, our Court 
had been closely coimected with some of the smaller 
German states ; and to preserve these German govem< 
ments our nilers willingly exai^erated the popular 
feeling, and threw its weight into the popular scale, in 
order to put a stop, if passible, to the progress of the 
French Republic and the French Empire. Looking at 
these things in the light which we derive from a greater 
knowledge of political philosophy, we can now see that 
if the French nation chose to have Napoleon for Emperor, 
we had no right to interfere. If the French Mt his 
autborify to be beneficial to the interests of society, we 
had no right to object to their chdce; fi>r we had our- 
sdves under similar circumstances changed not only the 
dynasty of our rulers, but also the dbnracter of our 
government. 'With such instances before them as 
those of Charles the First and James the Second, it 
might have been thought that the English people would 
have been the last to interfere with the French for 
choosing Napoleon the First as thdr monarch. Never* 
theless, however erroneous the principle upon which 
we proceeded, this much is certain, that the wars in 
which we then engaged were eminently popular.” 

No doubt there is much truth in these observations. 
That Napoleon the First would, at almost any stage 
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of his career, have willingly and gladly made an 
equitable peace with England, is a fact of which there 
now exists little doubt: as little doubtful is it that 
the inexorable policy — ormispolicy — of the English 
government, the factitious and false prosperity created 
in England by the war, and the prejudices with which 
the minds of our fathers were inoculated, rendered the 
attainment of the Emperor’s desire an impossibility. 
It has been argued that, considering that in the down- 
fal of his unde, the repression of the Imperial system, 
and the humiliation of France, the power and persis- 
tence of Great Britain were so prominently instru- 
mental, the mind of the young Prince Louis Napoleon 
must, as soon as he reached the age of reason and 
reflection, have conceived sentiments of hostility to- 
wards this country. But it is useless to discuss con- 
jectural hypotheses of the kind. The &cts are before 
us : these &cts show that, whatever feelings the Prince 
might have been considered likdy to entertain for 
us, those which he did manif^ and with his usual 
oonsisten<^ has adhered to from very early manhood to 
the present time, partook not of enmity, but of amity, 
— the only diflerence between his recently expressed 
sentiments in this respect, and those which were avowed 
by him many years ago, being that the amicable views, 
then comparativdy cold, have since assumed a tone of 
thorough and corral friendship. 

To return from this digression. The events of 1815 
led to the expulsion from the French territory of the 
family and relatives of the Emperor. The ex-king of 
Holland had adopted the modest title of Count St. 
Leu; and his wife, taldng with her the illustrious 
subject of these pages, passed into Bavaria. But 
politicri acrimony pursued her thither. Bepreseabfi. 
tiims froni the mimsters of Louis the Eighteenth soon ' 

D 
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forced her to seek another refuge. It was at that time 
not easy to find a spot on the continent of Europe not 
overshadowed by the system of intimidation and coer- 
cion which constituted the policy of the potentates 
who had formed themselves into the league so well 
known in history as the Holy Alliance. The court of 
Bavaria was compiled to insist on the departure of the 
illustrious exiles. Their first place of sojourn was 
Switzerland, — they then removed to Borne. Finally, 
th^ established themselves permanently in Switzerland, 
and remded for several years in the Castle of Arenem- 
berg. Here the Prince’s education was continued under 
the superintendence of his mother. From the simple 
people amid whom they dwdt, the admirable qualities 
of the ex-Queen, and the masculine, generous, though 
somewhat reserved character of the Prince, attracted 
warm and afiectionate esteem. That his studies were 
of a solid and comprehensive kind — of the stamp calcu- 
lated to prepare him for the high destiny which lay 
in the future — is evidenced by the subjects chosen by 
him in the several published works which are more 
particularly noticed in subsequent chapters. To such 
studies, to the contempladon of the sdence of govern- 
ment, of political and military organisation, and in 
general to topics connected with the interests and 
happiness of nations, the natural bent of his mind dis- 
posed him; and on his arrival at manhood, he was 
probably more deeply versed in the leading principles 
and circumstances of European politics than many 
grey-haired statesmen who had passed thmr lives in the 
bureau and the cabinet. 

It is not my purpose to overload this volume with 
multitudinous anecdotes of a me3rdiy personal nature. 
There is one, however, which (illustrative as it is of the 
intrepidity and presence of mind for which Louis Na- 
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poleon has always been distinguished) I think it worth 
while to copy verbatini, as I find it in a contemporary 
work of reputation: — 

“On one occasion he gave proof of a generous 
courage, which it would be wrong to omit dting. One 
day, as he was taking his usual ride, his attention was 
attracted by cries of alarm. Two horses, harnessed 
to a carriage, had taken fright, and were galloping 
furiously towards a precipice. The coachman was 
already thrown down ; a lady and two children were 
in the vehicle, shrieking with terror. No sooner did 
Louis Napoleon peredve their dangerous situation than 
he dashed his horse across the fields in order to arrive 
before the carriage at the precipice. He reached it 
at the very edge, seized one of the horses by the bit, 
and turned him so vigorously that the animal fell 
down, and the carriage was stopped, amidst the plaudits 
and ddight of a crowd of frightened villagers, who now, 
in the brave and skilfiil horseman, recognised the 
Prince.” 

Numerous similar anecdotes are rdated ; and it has 
been observed with much truth, that “he won the 
hearts of the people by his bravery and the simplicity 
of his habits.” The well-informed writer of the above- 
dted passage remarks : — 

“ He not only studied literature and the sciences at 
Arenemberg, but he took advantage of the vidiiuty of 
the camp at Thun to make lumsdf acquainted with 
xmlitary duties. Every year he carried the knapsack 
on his back, ate the soldiers’ fiire, handled the shovel, 
the picka2:e, and the wheelbarrow — would dimb up 
the mountains, and after haring marched many leagues 
in the day, return at night to repose under the soldiers’ 
tent.” 
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Such were the lessons of self-command, of willing 
submission to hardship and discipline, in pursuit of the 
practical experience so necessary to complete and ex- 
emplify theoretical prindples, which the Prince imposed 
on himself. Meet preparation for a great destiny. 

The Bevolution of 1830, inaugurated and commemo- 
rated amid such high and futile hopes, — ^hopes the&ilure 
of which was rendered all the more bitter by the confi- 
dence with winch they had been cherished, — brought 
about a change in the peaceful, studious, retired, and 
laborious life of the future Emperor. He had sup- 
posed that, with the nominal abolition of the anti- 
national system of 1815, such accompaniments of that 
system as the exile of the finnily of the great Emperor 
might have been removed. He was disappointed. A 
meeting of members of the Imperial family took place 
at Borne; the spirit of Bourbon intrigue took the 
darm, and the Prince was conducted, under a military 
escort, beyond the pale of the Papal territory. Next 
came the Italian revolution, in which, regarding it as 
a protest against the incubus of despotism which bound 
down the soul of Europe, Louis Napoleon and his dder 
brother took an active part. The particulars of the 
campaign it is unnecessary to describe. I am content 
to take the summary of its events from the hand of 
a writer somewhat remarkable for hostilify to the 
Prince: — 

“Louis Napoleon and his brother formed moving 
columns, and endeavoured to organise tberevdutionaiy 
efibrts. Aided by General Seroognani, they defeated 
the Papal finrces in several places. Great rtgoidng pre- 
vailed in tiie camp of the insurgents; alarm and 
confusion filled the Vatican. Both were of short 
duration. The crooked and double-tongued policy of 
the French and Austrian rulers gained the upper hand. 
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The two princes were deprived of their command, and 
banished from the soil of Italy. Meanwhile the dder 
brother fdl sick at Faenza, with an attack of internal 
inflammation, and shortly afterwards died, March 
27th, 1831.” 

The Prince was now in a critical position. Literally in 
the territory of his enemies, surrounded ly Austrian 
soldiers, who exercised the utmost vigilance to capture 
him, he was only extricated from his difficulty by 
assuming the livery of a servant of his mother, who, on 
hearing of Ms danger, had hastened to offer Mm succour 
and counseL Mother and son ultimately reached 
Cannes — the spot at wMch the Emperor, on leaving 
Elba in 1815, had first set foot on the soil of France, 
and the name of which has of late become more 
familiar than before to English ears, from being the 
chosen retirement of Lord Brougham. Here they were 
still involved in danger of arrest; for it will be re- 
membered that the proscription of the Imperial ffimily 
remained in force under the monardiy of July. 

They chose a bold and Mgh-minded course, — to 
endeavour to reach Paris, and make an appeal to the 
good feeling wMdx they were willing to attribute to the 
King. They succeeded in entering the capital, and 
put themsdves into communication with Louis Philippe. 
Setting aside the character of the man whom they had 
to deal with, they had good reason for making this 
appeal, and for entertaining some confidence as to its 
result. But here, as in most instances where any 
ai^ument save the cunning suggestions of self-aggian- 
disement was submitted to King Louis Philippe, the 
application was unsuccessful. This king had peculiar 
causes for gratitude to Queen Hortense. It was 
mainly through the intercession of that princess that 
the il^peror had been induced to permit- the mother 
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and aunt of Louis Philippe to reside in France, at a time 
'when all the branches of the Bourbons were plotting or 
fighting against the Empire. It was her intercession, in 
great measure, which had obtained for them, from the 
Imperial generosity, the annuities of 400,000 and 200,000 
francs respectivdy. But of Louis Philippe it could not 
be said, as it was of the elder branch of his fitmily, that 
he had “forgotten nothing.” He had a convenient 
fiu^ty of forgetfulness as to favours received, when the 
memory thereof did not harmonise with his immediate 
views. Queen Hortense, to whose generous, womanly 
humanity he owed so much, appealed to him, — she 
desired only to live and die in France. The Prince, 
her son, asked permission to serve in the Frendh 
armies in any capadly, no matter how humble — that 
of a p4vate soldier not being excluded. The reply was 
a per^ptoiy order to leave the French territory 
immediately. Haply the King blundered h^. Had 
he been a little more trustful, a little more grateful, 
and had he followed up sudi trustfulness and grati' 
tttde by the noanifestation of a willingness to govern 
France for 'the Frendi instead of for his own &mily 
drde, to maintain her honour and dignity throughout 
the world, and to consult and labour for her domestic 
interests, her industrial prosperity, her sodal, intd> 
leotual, educational devation, — he might possibly have 
secured a &st Mend. For it -was not so much the 
personnelj it was the piindples of government, that 
at all times occuped ^e meditarions and aspirations 
of the present Emperor. 
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BsmJCiBD from the land to which their affections 
were so inseparably wedded, the exiles, after a short 
sojourn in England, returned to their former resi- 
dence in Switzerland. In 1832 the Council of the 
canton of Thurgovia offered the Prince the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, in a letter which well attesjv 
the character • of mother and son 

“ We, the President of the Petty Council of the Cahton 
of Thurgovia, declare that the commune of Sfdlffhstein 
having offered the right of communal citizensUp to his 
Highness the Prince Louis Napoleon, out of gratitude 
for the numerous favours conferred upon the canton by 
the family of the Duchess of St. Leu since her residence 
in Arenembeig, and the Grand Council having after- 
wards, by its unanimous vote of the 14th of April, 
sanctioned this avrard, and decreed unanimously to his 
Highness the right of honorary burgess-ship of the 
canton, with the desire of proving how highly it 
honours the generous character of his family, and how 


* A trdt still remembered aad spoken of by tbe old inbabitonis 
of the district was the peculiarly generous and charitable disposition 
shown by the Prince at a very early age-— in fact, from childhood. 
Whilst yet a youth, the allowance received from his mother, instead 
of being expended in the objects of personal display and indul- 
gence, which usnally engross the thoughts of young people^ wibIs 
almost wholly employed in offices of benevolence and good service to 
his poor neighbours. 
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highly it appredates the preference th^ have sho^m for 
the canton, declare that his Highness Prince Louis 
Napoleon, son of the Duke and Duchess of St. Leu, is 
acknowledged as a dtizen of the Canton of Thtuv 
govia.” 

In acknowledging and accepting this compliment, the 
Prince does not omit referring to his position as an exile 
in the cause of the Imperial nationality of Prance. He 
says : — 

“ My potition, as an exile from my countiy, makes 
me the more sendble of this mark of attention on your 
part. Bdieve me, that under all the drcumstances of 
my future life, as a Frenchman and a Bonaparte, I shall 
he proud of bdhg the dtizen of a free nation. My 
mother dedres me to say how much she is touched by 
the interest you have shown towards me.” 

The circumstance just described took place in the 
year 1832. Towards the dose of that year the death of 
his cousin, the Duke of Bdchstadt, son of the Emperor 
by the Ardiduchess Marie Louise, drew the Prince into 
doser relationship than before with the rights and 
tractions inherited from the Empire. 

During 1832 and 1833 he published two remarkable 
works. The first was the wdl-known “Bdvdries Pdi- 
tiques;” the second — ^less known in other countries, 
though evidencing an extent of practical and theoretical 
knowledge extraordinaiy in a young maTi of five-and- 
twenty — ^was the “ Gondd4rations Pditiqnes et Mill- 
taires sur la Suisse.” * 

As one of my designs is to exhilnt the course of 
thought which has influenced the Emperor throughout 
his life^ I shall insert a few extracts icom these early 


* Wlien still yestj ■yoang, be wrote a work apon artillery, which 
obtained warm encomiums from high authorities on the snlgeot 
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productions. It will be observed that, whatever the 
subject immediatdy under contideration, his mind ever 
reverted to France, — to the memories associated with 
that loved name, to the grandeur and beneficence of 
the Imperial system. Some of his allutions to repub* 
licanism — that is to say, the school of republicanism 
which repudiates monarchy — are very striking. He does 
not conceal his appredation of those qualities in re* 
publican administration, which, abstractedly, are worthy 
of all admiration. But neither does he conceal his 
sense of the several considerations which might render 
that form of government unsuitable in many respects to 
France. By such candid acknowledgments of his con- 
victions he was decidedly weakening himseU^ in point 
of popularity, with parties in France who would have 
been happy to obtain the sanction of his name and 
co-operation in measures directed against the govern- 
ment of the day. But this was a temptation to which 
he rose superior. Stead&st in his belief as to the policy 
which would secure the real interests of tiie nation, and 
in his confidence of the ultimate triumph of that policy, 
he never deviated ihnn expressions indicative of these 
sentiments. He possessed the capacity of looking 
beyond the small expediencies of the moment, and 
related his language, as Ms actions, by a far-semng 
regard for the contingencies of the future.* 

* The framework or outline of a constiitutioii, which he appended 
to the **B6v£ries Politiqnes,*' contained some features differing 
from those of the present form of government in France^ or rather 
contained features not incladed in the latter. But in spirit and 
essence they are similar. And as respects divergencies of detail, 
it would be wdl to consider that the system which it might be de- 
sirable to adopt in a country untroubled by the plots and intrigues 
of conflicting dynasdc pretensions, of re<ddes8, bloodthirsty factions^ 
and conspirators against all orderly government^— ^against properly* 

against society it8elf*-^may be^ and obviously musl; be^ widely dif- 
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In the “ Rdy^ries Politiqaes*’ (published in 1832), I 
find the follovnng passages : — 

“ A government can be a strong one only when its 
priqdples are in harmony with its nature. Thus, the 
nature of the government of the Republic consisted in the 
desire to establish the reign of equality and liberty ; and 
the feelings by which it was actuated were a love of 
country, and a desire to exterminate her enemies. The 
nature of the Empire was to consolidate a throne based 
on the principles of the Revolution, to heal the wotmds 
of France, to regenerate the people. The passions of 
that government were love of native country, love of 
glory, love of honour. The nature of the [Bourbon] 
Restoration consisted in the restriction of liberty, that 
men might forget the glory of the past, and its passions 
in the re-establishment of the ancient privileges of 
classes, and a tendency to arbitrary power. The nature 


ferent from tlhat which it would hi posnble, with prudent regard for 
public tranquillity, the interests of industry, and the rights of pro- 
perty, to adopt in a country in which these evils abound. To this 
day the conduct of many of the leading men of the French &ctions 
(witness the **Fasionist” negotiations, and such manifestations as 
the various incendiary "lettoaT to the Italians) proves the absolute ne- 
cesrity, in the interests of peaces nay, of society, for energetic and vigi- 
lant rule. ll]oteover,it must be remembered t^t experience often dis- 
proves the pracUcabiUiy of measures or systems which may he good in 
theory. Circamatances, after all, must ever govern the course of human 
afiixs ; and true wisdom is shown in deciding on the steps which, 
under their controlling pressure, is most accordant with ^ public 
welfiire. In the woihing of the constitutional systems which were 
put on their trial after the Bevolntion of 1848^ the President of the 
BepnUie strenuous^ endeavoured to maintain and cany them out 
in their spirit. The faeticms tendered this isqwssible: it proved a 
physicri as well as amoral impraeticabiUty. The nation reeled on the 
'testgi of the most sanguinary anarchy recorded in history. It awoke 
to a sense of its ftightM peril: it emphatically co-operated with 
the wise and oomprehenave plans by whidi that peril was averted. 
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of the Royalty of 1880 consisted in a revival of the 
glories of France, the sovereignty of the people, and the 
rdgn of merit : but its passions were timi(Rty, selfish- 
ness, and cowardice. 

“ The agitation which prevmls in all parts of the world, 
the love of liberty which has taVen possession of the 
minds of all men, the energy which a feding of confi- 
dence and a good cause have begot in all hearts, all these 
indications of an imperious will cannot but lead us ulti- 
mately to a happy result. 7es ; the day will come, and 
perhaps is not far off, when fallen virtue will triumph 
over intrigue, when merit will be stronger than preju- 
dice, when glory mil crown liberty. For the attain- 
ment of this end, eveiy one in his dreams has devised 
various means. For my part, I think we can only 
arrive at the desired result by a re-combination of the 
two popular causes of the day, — that of Napoleon the 
Second, and that of the Republic. The son of tbe great 
man, of the First Napoleon, is the sole representative of 
the highest amount of glory, as the Republic is the em- 
bodiment of the greatest amount of natural liberty.” 

The constant, condstent reference to the restoration 
of the Empire, as a great national object to which 
patriotic Frenchmen should aspire, is remarkable; audit 
will be noticed that, in association with these convictions, 
the son of the great Napoleon is specially distinguished 
as the sole representative” of the Empire. So fiu: was 
personal ambition, in the vulgar sense of the term, from 
bring a ruling passion with Louis Napoleon. It was only 
when death had removed those who stood nearer than 
himsrif as hrirs of Napoleon the First, that he as- 
serted his own potation as the personal representative 
of the Empire. That the recklessness of fisction should 
have made it unavridable, in view of the paramount 
object of preventing the total disruption sooiety, to 
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postpone the fulfilment of the aspirations which as* 
sodated republican freedom with Imperial rigour and 
grandeur, is the iault of a combination, as profligate in 
purpose, as discordant in its elements, as ever dis- 
honoured the name and prindple of representation. 

Proceeding in his exposition of principles, the writer 
appeals to the memoiy of the Emperor : — 

“ Frenchmenl let us not be unjust ; let us be grateful 
to him who, coming from amongst the ranks of the 
people, did everything for their well-being ; who spread 
abroad the Ught of intelligence, and secured the inde- 
pendence of the country. If, one of these days, the 
people of France should become free, it is to Napoleon 
that they will owe it. He it was who habituated men 
to virtuous actions, the only sure basis of a republic. 
Do not reproach him far his dictatorial power; it was 
that which led to freedom, as the iron plough which 
breaks the dods prepares the fertility of the soiL It was 
he who brought true drilisation to the world, from the 
Tagus to the Yistula ; it was he who implanted in the 
nund of France the principles of the Bepublic — equality 
before the laws, the superior daims of merit, the pros* 
peri^ of commerce and industry, the enfranchisement 
of aU nations ; these were the otjects with which he led 
ns onward. * * * The nusfortune of the Emperor 
Napoleon was, that he not able to reap all that he 
had sown — that, haring ddivered France, he was 
unable to leave her free.” 

Some of the opinions entertained by the Prince, upon 
the practical question at issue between the monarchical 
and the purely republican forms of govenment in their 
probable bearings upon the welGue of France, may be 
gathered from the following passages : — 

“ In order that the enjoyments of life may be equally 
spread amongst all dasses, it is necessary not only that 
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taxation should be diminished, but also that the govern* 
ment should wear an aspect of stability, calculated to 
tranquillise the minds of men, and warrant a dependence 
upon the future. The government will be stable when 
institutions are not exclusive ; that is to say, when, 
without favouring any dass, they are tolerant of all, 
-and above all are in harmony with the requirements 
and the desires of the majority of the nation. Then will 
merit be the only passport to success, and services 
rendered to the country the only ground for reward. 

“From the opinions which I have advanced, it will 
be seen that my principles are republican. And in* 
deed what nobler theme can there be than to dream 
of the empire of virtue, of the development of the 
human faculties, and of the progress of civilisation ? If 
in my scheme of a constitution I give preference to the 
monarchical form of government, it is because I con* 
sider that sudi a government would be best adapted for 
France, inasmuch as it would give more guarantees of 
tranquillity, greater strength and greater liberty, than 
any other. 

“If the Rhine were a sea — if virtue were the sole 
motive of human actions — if merit alone attained to 
authority, then would I have a pure and simple republic. 
But, surrounded as we are formidable enemies, who 
have at their disposal millions of soldiers who might re* 
enact upon our soil an irruption of barbarians, I ap* 
prdbend that a republic would not be able to repd 
forrign aggression and repress civil troubles, unless by 
having recourse to rigorous steps which would be pre* 
judicial to Uberty. As for public virtue and merit, we 
have frequently seen that under a republic they ^ve 
only been able to attain to a certain point ; after which 
th^ become corrupted by ambirion or destroyed by 
jealousies. For this reason men of transcendent genius 
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are oftea rgected, on account of the distrust which 
they inspire; and intrigue then triumphs over merit, 
which might have rendered the country illustrious. 1 
wish to see established a government which should en- 
sure all the advantages of a republic, without having 
these inconveniences in its train; in a word, which 
should be strong without despotism, fiee without 
anarchy, independent without recourse to conquest.” 

The principle that the people alone, in the unsettled 
condition of France, had the right of deciding on the 
form of government to be permanently adopted — a 
principle enunciated and acted on by Napoleon the 
First, and faithfully adhered to by the present Em- 
peror, whose devation is emphatically the expression of 
the national snjSrage — ^is thus enforced ; and on the sup- 
p(»irion that the corrupt and undignified government 
then existing would inevitably fall, an appeal is made 
to the honest and patriotic of all parties to have recourse 
to the great ultimate tribunal of decision : — 

« Al&ough each one forms to himself a beau-ideal of 
a government, thinMng that such or such a form is 
most appropriate for France, the consequence of the 
establiriunent of the prindples of liberty is to acknow- 
ledge that, preriding over all partial convictions, there is 
a supreme judge, which is the people. This is the 
point at which all good Frendimen, of whatever party 
they may be, ought to meet ; all Frenchmen who would 
prefer the well-being of their common country to the 
triumph of their particular doctrines. Let those of the 
Garlist party who do not make common cause with the 
betrayers and enemies of France, but who partidpate in 
the generous sentiments of Chateaubriand — let those 
amongst the Orleanist party who have not been accom- 
plices in the murders committed in Poland, in Italy, 
and upon patriot Frenchmen — let aU republicans and 
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Napoleonists unite before the altar of the country to 
ascertain the will of the people.” 


An attentive perusal of the above passages will 
show how entirely consistent with his proceedings, 
when afterwards holding the most important position 
in France, is the rule laid down for basing a per- 
manent form of government on the expressed suf- 
frages of the people. It was these suffrages that named 
Louis Napoleon President of the Bepublic; these 
that pronounced, by an overwhelming majority, in 
favour of a revision of the first crude conception of a 
constitution ; it was these sufirages that enlarged and 
prolonged his authority, and that ultimately made that 
authority permanent, and decorated it with the Imperial 
insignia. 


The “ Considerations Politiques et Militaires sur la 
Suisse” appeared in 1833. In this production the 
author anidyses the social, political, and iadustrial posi- 
tion of Switzerland, pointing out those portions of 
the Helvetic ^tem which, in his opinion, call for 
amendment, reform, or abolition, and offering the sug- 
gestions which appear to him calculated to increase the 
happiness of the people and promote the stability of the 
Confederation. He reminds the Swiss of the extent to 
which they are indebted, for the improvement that had 
already , tahen place in their position, to the good offices 
of the Emperor Napoleon, “whose -intentions,” he 
affirms, “will be viewed with greater and still greater 
adpuration, the more his actions, his principles, and his 
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tendencies are scniiinised mth close impartiaUty.” On 
the general or abstract principles of political govern* 
ment he makes a few observations, and insists that the 
system of Kapoleon the Mrst was that which most 
effectually represented the nation, to the exdution of 
no class : — 

In almost all governments power has unfortunately 
ever been in the hands of a single class. In a theocracy 
it is in the hands of the priests ; in a military govern* 
ment, in those of the generals ; in an aristocratic 
monarchy, in those of the nobility; in a monarchy 
founded on the aristocracy of money, in those of the 
wealthy: lastly, even in a republic, authority is too 
frequently in the hands of a few families, such as those 
of the Golden Book of Yenice, or in those of the lawyers, 
as is actually the case in the United States of America. 
During our French Bevolution the power was by turns 
in the hands of a tingle section of the nation. We 
may then, probably, affirm with justice that the govern* 
ment of Napoleon, the Emperor of the people, presets 
to us the first instance of a government where all classes 
were rectived, none excluded.*’ 

This, in trulh, was the proposition enforced again and 
again, upon every occasion where allution could be 
appropriattiy made to the system of Napoleon. We 
shall see, by and by, how, in very different drcum- 
stanoes — indeed, in numerous varieties of circumstance, 
— ^it is brought forward. 

The financial affeirs of Switzerland are carefully ex* 
amined in the “ Considerations.” The system of Na* 
poleon is hdd up as a modd for finanders; and 
assuredly the following contrast between the war 
budgets of Napoleon and the peace budgets of the 
Bestoration and of the Government of July is some* 
what startling : — 
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“ Under a wise government, and where the leader 
takes care that the public revenues are not wasted, 
great economy may be effected without obstructing the 
various branches of the administration. The budget of 
Napoleon, notwithstanding the war, never exceeded six 
or seven hundred millions. In 1814 alone, it reached 
1,076,800,000 francs ; and he met this enormous ex- 
pense without borrowing. He said that a budget of 

600.000. 000 francs ought to be sufficient for France in 
time of peace* ; — yet at the present time, notwithstand- 
ing peace, the budget is 1,160,053,658 francs, or 

400.000. 000 more than it was under Napoleon, and 

500.000. 000 more than it ought to be in time of peace. 

“ The Emperor is often accused of having introduced 

new taxes. He can at most be accused of having shifted 
them. He established the droits-r5nnis, that he might 
abolish the vexatious toUs at the barriers, and reduce 
the land-tax by several millions. The force of cir- 
cumstances, the perpetual wars, obliged him to resort 
to extreme measures, which would have been, in great 
part, laid aside with the return of peace." 

Proceeding from his consideration of the political 
condition, necessities^ and prospects of Switzerland, 
whose interests he regards as closely connected with 
those of France, the author goes on to treat of military 
organisation, and of the measures best calculated to 
create an effectual system of armed national defence 
readily available in emergencies. In these sections 
he displays an elaborate acquaintance with various 
branches of the art of war, b^towing particular atten- 
tion upon the artillery arm. This, the miHtary section 

* la oonnecHon with the expendiiare under Napdeon the Third, it * 
diouid be remembered that a hirge portion of it is omaudoned bj the ' . 
extensiTe works of improrement^ which fbr a long time had been 
almost totellf negleeted. 
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of the “ Oonsid^tions,” has been long r^arded by pro* 
fessional men as a valuable addition to the libraiy of 
strategic literature. But its subject renders it unne* 
cessary for me either to quote or comment upon it. 

In the year 1833 the government of the canton of 
Berne, in recognition of the high degree of practical and 
theoretical knowledge displayed by the Prince in his 
work upon artillety, nominated him a captain in that 
department of the army. To this compliment he re- 
sponded in modest and becoming terms, still suggest- 
ing reflections upon bis own position with respect to 
France. Indeed he never omitted, on any fitting oppor- 
tunity, to recall and enunciate the principle of which 
be fdt himself to be the representative. 

The drcumstances connected with the marriage nego- 
tiation proposed between the Queen of Portugal and 
Prince Louis Napoleon strikingly exemplified the fidelity 
with which be adhered to the hope of being one day 
able to perform good service for France, and the con- 
stancy of purpose that prevented him from taking, 
for any consideration, no matter bow tempting and 
seductive, any step which could possibly trammel him 
in lus plans for the promotion of the welfiu% and 
prosperity of bis country. Bona Maria bad just lost 
her busied. There were many competitors for the 
band of the fur young queen, and there was a difficully 
in the case — a danger that certain alliances which were 
proposed might entangle the relations between several 
European courts. In this embarrassment the eyes of 
many were directed towards a Prince who, whilst 
having no engagements which could create any com- 
plications of the kind referred to, was dosdy rdated 
to Imperial honours. The Queen herself was under- 
stood to be well disposed towards the union ; it is said 
that advances were actually made to Prince Louis 
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IN’apoleon, and articles in the public journals ‘went 
the length of announdng the affair as settled.” But, 
France still uppermost in his thoughts, he put an 
end, in the fdlowing lett^, alike to rumours and 
n^tiations: — 

“ Several journals have noticed the news of my de- 
parture for Portugal, as though I were pretending to 
the hand of the Queen Dona Maria. However fet- 
tering to me might be the idea of a union with a 
youthful queen, beautiful and ‘virtuous, the widow of a 
coutin who was very dear to me, it is incumbent upon 
me to refute sudb a rumour, because there is no 
circumstance, of which I am aware, which could give 
rise to it. 

“ It is due to myself also to add that, in spite of 
the livdy interest which attaches to the destinies of a 
people who have but recently acquired their rights, I 
^ould refuse the honour of sharing the throne of 
Portugal, should it perchance happen that any persons 
should direct their eyes to me with that view. 

“The noble conduct of my &ther, who abdicated 
a throne in 1810 because he could not unite the in- 
terests of France with those of Holland, has not left 
my memory. 

“My £a.ther, by his example, proved to me how far 
the nlftima of one’s native land are to be preferred 
even to a throne in a foreign land. 1 fed, in &ct, that 
habituated since infsou^ to cherish the thought of my 
native land above every other condderation, I should 
not be able to hold any^ing in higher esteem than the 
interests of France. 

“ Persuaded as I am that the great name whidi I bear 
will not always be regarded by my ^ow-countiymen 
as a ground of exclusion — since that name reca)Qs to 
tiiem fifteen years of glory — 1 wait with composure, in 
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a hospitable and free country, until the time shall come 
when the nation shall recall to its bosom those who in 
1815 were expatriated by the will of two hundred 
thousand strangers. 

This hope of one day serving France as a citizen 
and as a soldier, fortifies my soul, and is worth, in my 
estimation, all the thrones in the world.” 

After the publication of this letter, we hear little more 
about a Portuguese marriage. The domestic happiness 
of the future Emperor was destined to be secur^ by a 
onion which drcumstances rendered more glorious tl^ 
if the bride had been of the daughters of the oldest 
and most powerful of the dynastic bouses of Europe. 
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BTAXK OV FBANOB IN 1836 . — THE ADTENTUBB OB STBABBOBO. 

BZPOSITI<»r OF UOIITBS AND OOHFDLBOBr 

TOTAOB. — OSB SBTUBN. — THB OADUIOnr. — TBB BBFUTAXION. — 
DBAXn OF QOBBN HOBXBNBB. — TINDIOXIVB FBOOBBDINOB OF XHB 
FBBNOH GOTBBNMBNX.— -BBHINISOBNOBB OF BBSIDBHOB IN BNG- 
lAND. 

OifT the 30th of October, 1836, occurred the unsuc' 
cessful enterprise historically hacym as the “ Affeir of 
Strasburg.” The circumstances preceding and accom- 
panying this movement must be impartially weighed 
before we can arrive at anything like a fair estimate 
of the reasons and motives which swayed the principal 
actor. 

The point of time which we have readied is not so 
remote, but that many of us can refer to our own me- 
mories for a picture of the state of feeling prevalent 
in France with respect to the government of Louis 
Philippe. It was that of disgust, disappointment, 
anger on the part of the bulk of the nation — on the 
part of all who, either in sentiment or overt action, had 
honestly assisted in consummating the Revolution of 
July; whilst the small but active section of Legitimists 
looked on in expectation that in this dhsgust, in this 
disappointment, they might find some opportunity to 
promote the reviving hopes of the espelled branch of 
the Bourbons. 

Prince Louis Napoleon had been, though a tranqud, 
not an inattentive spectator of this state of national 
feeling. He had not been unobservant of the indig- 

m 3 
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nation with which the noblest minds of France saw 
all ihtir hopes and espectations of “ dtizen-kingship ’* 
not only disappointed, but systematically warred 
against. The suffirage was a mere mockery. About 
a quarter of a million, probably less, might have re- 
presented the number of electors throughout the whole 
kingdom. By the creation of innumerable petty offices 
at a proffigate waste of public money, and by other de- 
vices of craft and intrigue, the Court might have been 
said to carry these votes in its pocket. The national 
will was an absolute nullity. 

The future Emperor knew all this. He knew, 
moreover, &om personal residence amongst oursdves, 
that the errors and prejudices which had excited us 
to implacable hostility towards Kapoleon the First 
no longer existed in their former virulence; whilst 
our course with respect to the Bevolution of July had 
proved that our government had discerned the error of 
unnecessary interference in the domestic concerns of 
other nations. 

His position at the time has been wdl sketched by a 
respectable writer already quoted : — 

“ He had carefully nude his observations upon the 
scenes around him, — he had studied the history of his 
own country, — he had seen the vicissitudes through 
which it had passed, and how the popular will had at 
last so &r prevailed, that a king hostile to the dder 
branches of the Bourbons had been placed upon the 
throne. But in what light could he have rega:^ed the 
throne of Louis Philippe 7 To have regarded him with 
esteem was an impossibilily : he could but consider him 
as the representative of the bourgeoitie of Paris, who 
cared not what became of the honour of France, pro- 
vided they themsdves remained in the position which 
they enjoyed; and the whole government of the Citizen 
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King, as lie was called, was but the reflection of this idea. 
The exiled Prince, with the memory of his unde’s glo« 
rious reign before him, had perhaps a better idea of the 
French king’s real character than any of the continental 
statesmen. As to oursdves, we possibly fdt more re- 
flect for him [the iing], because we knew less of 
the principles on which he had ascended the throne of 
France. Ko sooner had Louis Philippe seated himadf 
upon that throne than he required to be recognised as 
king by the great Powers of Europe. Of those Powers 
the English government frankly admitted the right of 
the French nation to dioose a king for themselves. 
They did not thereby express their approbation of the 
choice, — they did not say that they were pleased to 
see the Duke of Orleans raised to the dignity of king 
of France, — but they virtually said, ‘We waged war 
for the purpose of restoring the dder branch of the 
Bourbons to power; but finding that they have dis- 
appointed the expectation of the nations of Europe, we 
win recognise the right of the French people to choose 
a sovereign for themsdves, and to expd those who 
have shown that they are unworthy of the title.’ Hence, 
a fading of respect for the French nation, and not a 
regard for the new Mng, made the English government 
recognise him as the ruler of France. IT^or was this fact 
lost upon Louis Napoleon. He perfectly understood 
why it was that the English people had recognised Louis 
Philippe, though they had formerly refused to recognise 
Napoleon the First. He saw the progress which true 
political philosophy had made in England ; and he saw 
that should he himsdf ever be called upon to fill the 
throne of France, he should no longer receive that bitter 
hostility from the English nation which had pursued 
his unde, but that he might, if he had a doe reg^ to 
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the wdfare of hnmaaiiy, calculate upon the friendship 
of England.” 

The House of Orleans has fallen definitively from its 
high estate — ^fallen beyond all possibility of recovering 
the position which the obliquities and delinquencies of 
its chief member forfeited. I have no wish to heap op- 
probrium upon the memory of the deceased hdng; I 
would willingly forbear allusion to the intrigue of 
the Spanish marriage,” which many politicians regard 
as the directly moving cause of his fidl. Willingly 
would I modify the force of the accusations in whi<^ 
it has been said— • 

“ That this nationally-elected king had imposed upon 
the people ; that he had consulted his own dynastic in- 
terests rather than those of his subjects ; that his sole 
idea was to aggrandise himself and his family — to 
make alliances for them amongst all the nations of 
Europe, and to do this at the expense of all that kings 
and men are bound to hold inviolable ; that his oath 
was regarded by him as nothing, if a chance appeared 
by which he could elevate his children to a higher de- 
gree of power and splendour than that which they 
already possessed ; that [in connection with the Spanish 
intrigue] by his attempt to impose upon theEnglish people 
by saying one thing and meaning another, he lost the 
small confidence here which he bad hitherto possessed, 
and rendered himself as contemptible to the English 
as Kapoleon had been formidable, until he was re- 
garded with the moat profound indifibrence, and it 
was apparent that he could under no circumstances look 
again for the support of this Mngdom;” that through 
the system introduced by him “there was at len^h 
hardly any office that was not in the patronage of the 
sovereign ; that corruption rose to such a height that 
it could only be exceeded in the Russian empire; that 
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-mth these fraudulent proceedings on the part of the 
Grown the French people continued to struggle on in 
material prosperity and moral disgrace, until Louis 
FhiUppe was h^urled from the throne with as much in^ 
dignation, and far greater contempt, than that which 
attended the expulsion of Charles the Tenth.” 

Eeluctant as we may be to press hardly on his me- 
mory — desirous to spare the fedings of surviving re- 
latives— common truth and justice compel the admission 
that the circumstances attending the expulsion of Louis 
Philippe were lar more ignominious, more disgraceful to 
hims^ personally, than those which had accompanied 
the fall of his predecessor. The latter had promised 
nothing — had made no conditions with the people. 
He was forced on them the concentrated and nus- 
directed power of Europe : to force he owed his throne, 
— by force he endeavoured to maintmn it, — by the 
unconcealed repression of the national will. It was 
a stand-up fight between him and the people; — he 
failed, and fled. With Louis Philippe the case was 
difierent. High hope?, high es^ctations of national 
regeneration, of a go? ernment having for its basis the 
support and confidence of the people of France — ex- 
pectations assented to and encouraged by the new 
j^g— attended the opening of Louis Philippe’s reign. 
And what was the result ? From the first the ma- 
chineiy of intrigue was put in motion, — intriguing, 
mancBuvring, with the spedfic design of performing 
as little as possible, of avoiding as much as possible, 
of what he had solemnly undertaken ; of perpetuating, 
under a crafty and spedons disguise, the q^tem of 
crushing, ignoring, repudiating the sentiments of the 
people of Fiance — of maintaining a system even more 
hateful than the previous one, because it was more 
mean, mure tricly, .more sordid, more disingenuous, 
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more impregnated with the leaven of olgects'of peca* 
niaiy and personal aggrandisement tending to eniidb. 
the king and his &mily. 

It was in ihis state of afiairs, — ^when the dynasty of 
July, strong only in the mercenaiy support of those 
whom corruption had mustered around it, was sunk 
in the depths of moral abasement, and was alike the 
object of national hatred and European contempt, — 
that the public were surprised by the attempt made at 
Strasburg to rally the voice of France around the 
Imperial standard. It may be said that the enterprise 
was a rash, an ill-arranged one. Granted that it was so. 
Granted that it was but the imprudent manifestation of 
impulses and convictions that had long revolved in 
the mind of the chief actor, guiding his acts, engross- 
ing his thoughts, making themselves heard and known 
by all with whom he hdd correspondence. Well; it 
was, after all, a generous and magnanimous esperimmit 
— a proof of sincere and profound convictions — one, the 
&ilore of which could not compronuse the safety of 
many, whilst success, once initiated, would lead on, by 
certain, inevitable procesmon of cause and effect, to a 
bloodless triumph. And success, too, was an issue 
which at one crids of the enterprise seemed &r from 
improbable. It was lost by the dock, — the lapse of 
half an hour made all the d^erence. 

£Qs own views and intentions, when setting out firom 
his peacdul home, are described in the subjoined ex- 
tract from a letter to his mother : — 

“ To give you a detailed redtal of my misfortunes 
will be to renew your sorrows and mine ; but at the 
same time it will be a consolation both for you and for 
me to put you in possession of all the impressimu whidi 
were on my mind, of aU the emotions which have agi- 
tated me since the close of last October. You know 
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what was the pretext which I hdd out on my departure 
from Arenemherg ; hut what you do uot Imow is that 
which was then passing in my heart. Strong in my 
conviction, which had long made me look upon the 
cause of Napoleonism as the cause of the nation in 
France, and as the ooly dviHsing cause in Europe 
proud of the nobleness and purity of my intentions — 
had firmly resolved to devate again the Imperial eagle^ 
or to fell a victim to my political bdief. • • • I 
diaU be asked what it was that impelled me to abandon 
a happy existence, to run aU the risks of a hazardous 
enterprise. I answer, that a secret voice led me on, 
and that for no consideration on earth would I have 
postponed to another time an attempt which seemed to 
present so many chances of a successful issue. 

“ And the most distressing consideration in the 
matter is, that now that experience has taken the place 
of suppositions, and that instead of merely imagining I 
have actually witnessed the drcumstances of the case, 
and am enabled to fisrm a judgment on the matter, 
the result is, that I remain the more convinced in my 
bdief, that if I could have followed the plan which 1 
had traced out fi>r myself in the first instance, instead 
of now being an exile beyond the equator I should be 
in my native country, '^liat care I for the damour of 
the multitude who call me mad because 1 have not 
succeeded, and who would have exaggerated my merit 
if I had triumphed! I take upon myself all the re- 
sponsibility of the event, for I have acted upon codvio- 
tion, and not by inducement of others. Alas ! if I had 
been the only victim of my act 1 should have nothing 
to regret. I have experienced from my friends a 
devotedness without limit, and I have nothing finr 
wMch to reproach anyone.” 

It was on the evotiing of the 28th of October that 
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the Prince airived at Strasborg. On the day following 
he met Golond Yandrey, his principal supporter in the 
enterprise, to whom he communicated his plan of opera- 
tions, which was &r more practical and matterof^fact 
than that which was actually followed. Unfortunatdy 
enthusiasm entered somewhat too abundantly into the 
Colonel’s zeal for the Imperial cause. He urged the 
Prince merely to present himself at the head of his (the 
Colonel’s) regiment to General Yoirol, the commander 
of the garrison, ur^g that "an old soldier of the 
Empire would not be able to resist the sight of the 
Emperor’s nephew, and of the Imperial eagle.” No 
doubt this advice was honest, but no doubt it was ill- 
judged. The Colondl measured everyone’s feriings by 
his own. Generous, manly, confiding, devoted, he was 
more a soldier than a politician. Perhaps the Prince 
did not feel perfectly easy in assenting to Colonel 
Yaudrey’s proposal ; but this much may be said in ex- 
tenuation of any imprudence involved in that assent, 
— that the Colonel, who was in constant communi- 
cation with General Yoirol, might have been supposed 
to be wril acquainted with that officer’s sentiments. 
At this stage of the aflair, the Prince observed to his 
companion : — 

" What confidence, what a profound conviction one 
must have of the truth and nobility of a cause, to face, 
not the dangers which we we going to meet, but public 
opinion, which will load us with reproaches, which will 
tto us to {ueces if we do not succeed. Nevertheless, I 
call God to witness, that it is not to gratify personal 
amHtion, but begmae I believe I have a mission to 
fulfil, that I risk that which is more dear to me tTinw 
life — the esteem of my fellow-citizens.” 

On the morning of the 30th, the Prince, accompanied 
by about a dozen officers, proceeded to the quarters of 
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the 10th Regiment of Artillery, Colonel Vaudrey’s 
regiment, and in which Napoleon the First had in 
early life served as captain. The men had been drawn 
up in order of battle by their colonel, and the Prince’s 
address was received enthusiastically. The Imperialists 
next proceeded to General Yoirol’s quarters ; but here 
thdr reception was very different from that which had 
been painted by the sanguine anticipations of Colond 
Vaudrey. The General peremptorily refused taking 
part in the enterprise, and was placed under arrest. 
On leaving him, the Prince addressed a body of sol> 
diers, amongst whom hesitation had manifested itsdf in 
consequence of some doubts having been circulated as 
to his own identity. “ As ” (to use the Prince’s o^ra 
words) “we were losing time in an un&vourable position, 
instead of hastening to the other r^ments which were 
expecting us, I told the Colonel that we ought to quit 
the place. He, however, urged me to remain, and some 
minutes afterwards it was too late.” 

The dedsive moment had, unfortunately for the enter* 
prise, been allowed to pass without being taken advantage 
of. A tumult ensued. The General had escaped from ar- 
rest, and ultimately the Prince, and several of his friends, 
were captured. On being conveyed to the guard-house 
he met M. Parquiu, one of ^ most zealous follower^ 
and offered him his hand. * “ Prince,” observed Par- 
quin, “ we shall be shot, but we will die nobly.” “ Yes,” 
repUed the Prince, “we have Mien in a grand and 
noble enterprise.” 

General Voirol now arrived. His first remark was, 
“Prince, you have found only one traitor in the 
French army.” The allusion was to Colonel Yaudrey. 
The Prince’s reply was prompt and characteristic: 
“Say, rather. General, that I have found one Labd* 
di^hre.” Never for a moment did he deseebd firom the 
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dignity of self-assertion, or from assertion of the cause 
which for the time was unsuccessful. His bearing in 
defeat filled his followers with as much admiration as 
could have been inspired by success. One of them, 
M. QuereQes, pressed his hand, and, raising his voice 
to a high pitch, exclaimed, “ Prince, notwithstanding 
our defeat, 1 am still proud of what 1 have done.” 

In the course of the examination which took place, a 
number of questions and answers ftiwiilftr to the follow- 
ing were exchanged: — 

“ What was it that impdled you to act as you have 
done?” 

political opinions, and my desire again to set 
my country fire^ which I have been prevented doing by 
foreign invaders. In 1830 I demanded to be treated as 
a citizen. I was treated as a pretender. Wdl ; 1 have 
once conducted mysdf as a pretender.” 

“ You intended to establi^ a military government ? ” 

“ I wished to establish a government founded upon 
election by the people.” 

“ What would you have done if you had succeeded ?” 

‘*1 would have called together a national congress.” 


The following narrative of the events at Strasbuig 
is contained in a letter addressed by the Prince, when 
in America, to a friend in Europe. The material 
particulars coincide with those above ^ven, but it 
may be desirable to give likewise his own account of 
the affair:— 

“ At five o’clock in the morning of the 30th of Oc- 
tober the tignal was given in the Austerlitz Barracks. 
At the sound of trumpets, the soldiers were aroused, and. 
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seizing their muskets and swords, they hurried im- 
petuously down into the court-yard. They were drawn 
up in double line around it, and Colond Yaudrey took 
his post in the centre. A short pause ensued, awaiting 
my arrival, and a dead silence was preserved. On my 
appearance I was immediatdy presented to the troops 
in a few doquent words from their colonel : ' Soldiers,* 
he said, * a great revolution be^s from this moment. 
The nephew of the Emperor b before you. He comes 
to put himself at your head. He is arrived on the 
French soil, to restore to France her glory and her 
liberty. He is here to conquer or die in a great cause 
—the cause of the people. Soldiers of the 4th Eegi- 
ment of Artillery, may the Emperor’s nephew count on 
you?’ The shout which followed this brief appeal 
nearly stunned me. Men and officers alike abandoned 
themsdLves to the wildest enthusiasm. Flourishing their 
arms with furious energy, they filled the air with cries 
of ‘ Vive I’Empereur I ’ 

“ If mis^vings had ever crossed me of the fiddity of 
the French heart to the memory of Napoleon, they 
vanbhed for ever before the suddenness and fierceness 
of that demonstration. The chord was scarcely touched, 
and the vibration was terrific. I was deeply moved, and 
nearly lost my sdf-possession. In a few moments I 
waved my hand, sdgnifying my dedre to speak. Breathless 
silence ensued : ^ Soldiers 1 * I said, * it was in your regi- 
ment the Emperor Napoleon, my unde, first saw service. 
With you he dbtingubhed himself at Toulon. lt>waa 
your brave regiment that opened the gates of Grenoble 
to him, on hb return from the Ide of Elba. Soldiers I 
new destinies are reserved to you. Here,’ I continued, 
taking the standard of the eagle from an officer near 
me, ‘here is the symbd of French glory;— it must hence- 
forth become the symbd d liberty.’ The effect of these 
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simple words was indescribable ; but the time for ac- 
tion had come. 1 gave the word to fall into column ; 
the music struck up, and putting mjscdf at their head, 
the regiment followed me to a man. Meanwhile my 
adherents had been active elsewhere, and uniformly 
successful Lieutenant Laity, on presenting hims^, 
was immediately joined by the corps of engineers. The 
td^aph was sdzed without a struggle. The can- 
noneers, commanded by M. Parquin, had arrested the 
prefect. Every moment fresh tidings reached me of 
the success of the different movements that had been 
concerted. I kept steadily on my way, at the head of 
the 4th Regiment, to the Einkmatt Barracks, where I 
hoped to find the infrntiy ready to wdcome me. 
Pasnng by the head-quarters where the commander-in- 
chief of the department of the Bas Bhin, Lieutenant- 
General Yoirol, resided, I halted, and was enthusiastically 
saluted by his guard with the cry * Yive I’Empereur I ’ 
I made my way to the apartment of the General, where 
a brief interview took place. On leaving, I thought it 
necessary to give him notice that he was my prisoner, 
and a small detachment was assigned to this duty. 
From his quarters 1 proceeded rapidly to the Einkmatt 
Barracks ; and although it was early in the morning, the 
populace were drawn out by the noise, and, mingling 
their acclamations with those of the soldiers, they joined 
our cortege in crowds. An unlooked-for error here oc- 
curred, and bad a most deplorable effect on the whole 
enterprise, which had thus &r gone on swimmingly. 
We had reached the Faubourg de Pierre, when, being 
on foot, the head of the column lost sight of me ; and in- 
stead of following the route agreed on, and proceeding 
at once to the ramparts, they entered a narrow lane 
which led direct to the barracks. Amid the noise and 
confusion it was impossible to retrieve this mischance ; 
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and I took, hurriedly, what measures I could to provide 
against its worst consequences. Fearing a possible 
attack on my rear, 1 was compelled to leave one half of 
the I’egiment in the main street we had left, and hasten* 
ing forward I entered the court-yard of the infantry with 
my officers and some four hundred men. 1 expected 
to find the regiment assembled ; but the messenger en- 
trusted with the news of my approach was prevented, by 
some accident, from arriving in time, and I found 
all the soldiers in their rooms, preparing themselves for 
the Sunday’s inspection. Attracted, however, by the 
noise, they ran to the windows, where I harangued 
them; and on hearing the name of Napoleon pro- 
nounced, they rushed headlong down, thronged around 
me, and testified, by a thousand marks of devotion, their 
enthusiasm for my cause. The battalion of the Pon- 
tonniers and the Brd Regiment of Artilleiy, with MM. 
Poggi and Oonard and a great number of officers at 
their head, were all in movement, and on their way to 
join me, and word was brought that they were only a 
square off. In another moment 1 should have found my- 
self at the head of five thousand men, with the people of 
the town everywhere in my favour; when of a sudden, at 
one end of the court-yard, a disturbance arose, without 
those at the other extremily being able to divine the 
cause. Colonel TaiUander had just arrived, and, on 
being told that the Emperor’s nephew was there with the 
4th Regiment, he could not bdieve such extraordinary 
intelligence, and his surprise was so great that he pre- 
ferred attributing it to a vulgar ambition on the part of 
Colonel Vaudrey, rather than credit this unexpected 
resurrection of a great cause. * Soldiers,* said he, ‘you are 
deedved. The man who exdtes your enthudasin can only • 
be an adventurer and an impostor.’ An o^cer of his 
staff cried out at the same lime, ‘ It is nq| the Emperor’s 

F 
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nephew ; it is the nephew of Golond Vaudrey : I know 
him.’ 

“ Absurd as was this statement, it flew like light- 
ning from mouth to mouth, aud began to change the 
disposition of the regiment, which a moment before had 
been so favourable. Great numbers of the soldiers, 
believing themselves to be the dupes of an unworthy 
deception, became furious. Colonel TaiUander assem- 
bled them, caused the gates to be closed, and the drums 
to beat ; while on the other hand the officers devoted 
to me gave orders to have the gkikrai beaten, to bring 
forward the soldiers who had embraced my cause. The 
space we occupied was so confined that the regiments 
became, as it were, confounded together, and the 
tumult was frightful. From moment to moment the 
confusion increased, and the officers of the same cause 
no longer recognised each other, as all wore the 
same uniform. The cannoneers arrested infiantiy 
officers, and the infantry in thdr turn laid hold of some 
officers of artillery. Muskets were charged, and bayo- 
nets and sabres flashed in the air ; but no blow was 
struck, as each feared to wound a friend. A single word 
from myself or Golond TaiUander would have led to a 
regular massacre. The officers around me repeatedly 
offered to hew me a passage through the infantry, 
which could have been easily effected ; but I could not 
consent to shed French blood in my own cause. Be- 
ddes, I could not bdieve that the 46th Regiment, which 
a moment previously had manifested so much sympathy^ 
could have so promptly changed their sentiments. At 
any risk I determined to make an effort to recover my 
influence over it, and 1 suddenly rushed into the very 
midst ; but in a minute I was surrounded by a triple row 
of bayonets, and forced to draw my sabre to parry off 
the blows aimed at me from every side. In another 
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instant I should have perished by French hands, when 
the cannoneers, perceiving my danger, charged, and, 
carrying me off, placed me in their ranks. Unfortu- 
nately this movement separated me from my officers, 
and threw me amongst soldiers who doubted my identity. 
Another struggle ensued, and in a few minutes I was 
a prisoner.” 

The Prince emphatically insisted that “ as he alone 
had organised the whole affmr, and led on and involved 
the other prisoners, so he alone ought to endure the whole 
responsibility.” He wrote to General Yoirol, tdling him 
“ that in honour he was bound to interest himself for 
Colonel Yaudrey, for thatit was probably to the Colond’s 
attachment for him *, and the consideration with which 
he had treated him, that the non-success of the enterprise 
was attributable ; ” and insisting that the whole rilgour 
of the law should fall upon himself (the Prince), ** the 
leader of the attempt, and from whom alone anything 
was to be feared.” 

After the lapse of eight or nine days, the Prince was 
informed that he must be separated from his fellow- 
prisoners. Against this measure he strenuously pro- 
tested. It was then announced to him that he was 
to be taken to Paris. His emotions on this occasion 
are described in his correspondence with his mother: — 

“ Whai I peredved that my departure from Stras- 
burg was inevitable, and that my lot was to be sepa< 
rated from that of the other accused parties, I expe- 
rienced a grief which it would be difficult to describe. 
There 1 was, forced to abandon men who had devpted 
themsdves to me ; 1 was deprived of the mean's of 
maMng known, in my defence, my views and intentions; 

* In tafetenee to the delay which had ocenned whilst parbyiag 

with the GbneraL 
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1 felt that I was receiving a pretended favour from one 
to whom I had wished to do the greatest injury. I 
wasted my breath in complaints and regrets ; but all I 
could do was to protest.” 

Meanwhile Queen Hortense, inspired by maternal 
affection and alarm, had made an appeal to Louis 
Philippe on behalf of her son. It was one to which 
the king was not indisposed to listen ; but, as on all 
occasions, he desired conditions. He was quite willing 
to get rid of a “ troublesome” business — of a “ trou- 
blesome” appdlant to the suffrages of France — pro- 
vided that the troublesome personage in question would 
only pledge himself to absent himself for ever from the 
country. He even wished to obtain from him- a formal 
renunciation, in writing, of his Imperial aspirations. It 
would have been a cheap, a most advantageous, mode 
of getting credit for an act of clemency. No proposi- 
tion of the kind was made directly to the Prince — 
probably because it was known that he would have 
disdmnfully rejected it. Indeed, all through the busi- 
ness he demanded, as a matter of justice, that he should 
share the destiny of his companions. It is, however, not 
improbable that Queen Hortense, inspired by the strong 
impulses of maternal afi^tion, had, without his consent 
or knowledge, ^ven some kind of implied understand- 
ing, not at all binding upon him, but which the go- 
vernment, not well knowing “what to do” with the 
prisoner,— the formal trial and condemnation of whom 
might produce an “inconvenient” movement in the 
public mind, — ^was fain to accept, /aute de miem, and of 
course to interpret adrmtly in the manner most ac- 
cordant with its own wishes. Being made aware of 
the activity of his mother’s intercession, and of its 
result in his compulsory transportation to America, he 
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sent her a letter, which, whilst conveying the same 
sentiments of afiectionate r^ard that marked all his 
correspondence with her, and manifesting his earnest 
interest in the fate of his followers in the Strasburg 
business, shows how remote was the idea of pardd- 
pation in any arrangement for his removal without trial 
from France ; — 

“ My dear Mother, 

« 1 perceive in the step which you have taken all 
the affection which you feel for me. You thought only 
of the danger which I incurred, but you did not reflect 
that honour obliged me to share the fate of my compa* 
nions in misfortune. It has caused me poignant grief 
to forsake those men whom 1 led on to their ruin, when 
my presence and my depositions might have influenced 
the jury in their favour. I wrote to the king to beg of 
him to r^ard them with lenity ; it is the only favour 
which can touch my heart. 

** I am about to embark for America ; but, my dear 
mother, I implore you not to follow me if you would not 
add to my grief. 

“ I b^ of you, dear mother, to watch over the wants 
of the prisoners of Strasburg. Take care of the two 
sons of Colonel Yaudrey, who are at Paris with their 
mother. I could easily reconcile myself to my fate, if 
I knew that my companions in misfortune would not 
be deprived of their lives * ; but to have on one’s con- 
science the death of brave soldiers is a bitter grief which 
cannot be effaced. 

* It is pleasant to have to add that the prisoaecs of Strashuig 
were acquitted. 
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“ Adiea, my dear mother. Eeceive my thanks for all 
the proofs of affection which you give me. Betum to 
Arenemberg ; hut do not come and join me in America; it 
would make me too unhappy. Adieu, recdve my affec- 
lionate embrace. I love you always with all my heart. 

“ Your affectionate and respectful son, 

“ Napoi^on Louis.” 

In another letter to his mother he writes : — 

“ 1 told the Prefect that I was in despair at not 
being allowed to share the fete of my companions in mis* 
fortune ; that being thus withdrawn from prison without 
haring undergone a general examination (the first being 
only a summary proceeding), I was deprived of the 
opportunity of deposing to several matters which were 
in fevour of the accused ; but my protestations proving 
to be of no avail, I took the step of writing a letter to 
the kmg, in which I told him that when 1 found mysdf 
thrown into prison, after haring taken up arms against 
his government, there was only one thing of which I 
was apprehensive, namely his clemency, since it might 
deprive me of the sweetest consolation that could re- 
main to me — the possibility of sharing the fiite of my 
companions in misfertune.” 

To M. Odillon Barrot, whom he had requested to 
conduct the defence of Colond Yaudrey and the 
other prisoners, from whom he was forcibly separated, 
he wrote as follows : — 

am deeply affected at leaving my co-accused, as 
1 have an idea that, if I were present with them at 
the bar of the court, my depositions in their favour 
might influence the jury, and throw a light upon the 
case. Denied the consolation of being of service to men 
whom I have led to their destruction, 1 am obliged to 
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confide to an advocate that which I am not able to state 
in person to the jury. 

On the part of my co-accused there has been no 
conspiracy. It was nothing but the excitement of the 
moment that influenced them. 1 alone it was who 
planned everything, and made all the necessary pre- 
parations. 1 had indeed seen Colonel Yaudrey previous 
to the 30th of October, but he did not conspire with me. 
Up to the 29th, at eight o’clock at night, no one except 
myself was aware that the movement was to take 
place the next day. It was later than that hour when 
I saw Colonel Yaudrey. M. Parquin had come to 
Strasburg on business of his own. It was not till the 
night of the 29th that I sent for him. The other 
parties were aware of my presence in the French ter- 
ritory, but were ignorant of my motives. It was not, 
then, until the 29th that I assembled the persons who 
are now under accusation, and then for the first time 
informed them of my intentions. Colonel Yaudrey 
was not at this meeting. The ojBBlcers of engineers 
came amongst us without bdng aware of what was 
going forward. Undoubtedly we are all guilty, in the 
eyes of the established government, of having taken 
up arms against it ; but I am the most guilty.” 

It was thus in spite of his earnest and indignant 
protratations — despite of rdterated demands that he 
should be tried with those who had co-operated with 
him in his endeavour to effect that change which, under 
aU drcumstanoes, he predicted must occur sooner or 
later — that the Prince was deported to America. Yet 
there have not been wanting persons so replete with 
the virus of partisan malignity as to insinuate 
that deportation, against which ho reclaimed so enei> 
getically, was accompamed by a promise or under-^ 
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taking on his part not to return to Europe for a period 
of ten years. All the facts and circumstances of the 
case belie such a supposition. His deportation was a 
compulsory one. He demanded, he entreated, to re- 
main in France, and to take the chance of life or 
death. And it required the very essence of inge- 
nious malice to assume that any man, home, despite 
his remonstrances, into a remote place of exile, would 
have bound himself down by an extraneous and em- 
barrassing pledge as the condition upon which he was 
to be transmitted to such exile. There is, in short, little 
need for aigument on the matter. The facts and pro- 
babilities, on ail grounds of reason and consistency, are 
too clear to require it. It is, however, satisfactory to 
insert the tbllowing letters, in which the Prince himsdf 
alludes to and disposes of the question. The first was 
written in Hew York, almost immediately on his arrival 
there, and is addressed to his faithful supporter, Colonel 
Vaudrey. The second was written in London, in the 
year 1846, and is addressed to M. Capefigue, who, with 
strange inadvertence, had repeated what the Prince 
quietly dedgnates a very old calumny.” 

« My dear Colonel, 

“ You cannot imagine how happy it made me, 
on my arrival in the United States, to hear of your 
acquittaL For four months and a half I was incessantly 
harassed by fears as to your fete. From the moment 
of my imprisonment up to my departure from France, 
1 never ceased to do all in my power to soften the 
condition of my companions in misfortune, always 
taking care, as you will readily beheve, whilst making 
intercessions in their favour, not to do anything to 
compromise the dignity of the name I bear. Before 
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embarking, I wrote to you under cover to the Procureur- 
General Rossd. He did not deliver the letter to you, 
because it might have been useful in your defence: how 
shameful ! As for me, they took care to send me on 
my travels to hinder me from having any communica- 
tion with you before your trial was over. But I do 
not complain. I was on board a French ship, which is 
a kind of fatherland afloat. How unaccountable are 
human feelings! During my ill-fated enterprise, my 
tears betrayed my grief but twice : first, when, hurried 
for away from you, I knew that I was not to be put on 
my trial ; and the second time, when I was leaving the 
frigate, and was about to be set at liberty. The 
letter you wrote me gave me great pleasure. I am 
happy to think that all your sufferings have not altered 
the friendship you bear me, and which I value so highly. 
For two months I sailed between the tropics, under the 
breeze of St. Hdena. Alas ! I could not view the his- 
toric rock ; but it seemed to me as if the breezes wafted 
to me those last words of the expiring Emperor to the 
companions of his adversity: — ‘I have sanctioned 
all the principles of the Revolution; I have inflised 
them into the laws — into my acts ; there is not one 
which I have not consecrated: circumstances, un- 
happily, were too overwhelming. France judges me 
with indulgence; she gives me credit for my intentions; 
she cherishes my name, my victories. Imitate her ; be 
faithful to the opinions which we have supported, to 
the glory we have acquired. Without this, all is shame 
and confusion.’ 

“ These admirable worcb, Colonel, you have well un- 
derstood. Here I am in America, &r from all that is 
dear to me. 1 know not yet what 1 shall do, or how long 
I shall stay here. At all events, Colonel, and in what- 
ever country I may be, you will alwap find in me a 
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friend on whom yon can rely, and who will be proud to 
give you proofs of his feelings towards you.* 

“Adieu, Colonel; continue to serve France. As for 
me, nothing remains for me but to pray for her wdi&re. 
Adieu! — Do not forget me. 

“ Your friend, 

“ Napolbok Louis Bonaparte. 

“ P. S. I have no occasion to clear mysdf in your eyes 
of the calumnies heaped upon me. They could not make 
me sign any engagement, as all I asked was to be left 
peaceably in prison ; besides, they did not endeavour to 
do so. They accuse me of having intrigued. But M. 
Thiers will defend me, — he who has smd (‘ L’Histoire de 
la R4volution,’ vol. ii. p. 119), ‘ All parties, when com- 
pelled to act in the dark, are reduced to expedients 
which are called intrigues when unsuccessM.’ Some ac- 
cuse my enterprise ; but M. Thiers will defend me, — 
he who, speaking of the funeral honours rendered to the 
remains of Marat, expresses himself thus : ‘ And if his- 
tory recall such scenes, it is to teach men to reflect on 
the effect of casual and fleeting prepossessions ; to urge 
them to examine themselves dosdy, when they mourn 
for the powerful or curse the departed of the day.* 
(< L’Histoire de la Revolution,’ vol. v. p. 87., 4th edit.) 
When the future flies before us, it is in the past we 
must seek for consolation. Adieu ! Adieu I ” 

The letter to M. Gapefigue ran as follows: — 

* On his accession to power, Napoleon the Third showed that these 
were no empty professions. Colonel Yandrey has been appointed to a 
high and dignified post. Napoleon the Third possesses the faculty 
of well remembering friendship and service; and he has signally 
proved that he does net possess the faculty of so well remembering 
insult and irijuiy. 
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" London, TSov. 10. 1846. 

“ Sir, 

“The serious accusation against me contained 
in the ninth volume of your ‘ History of Europe’ compds 
me to address you, for the purpose of refuting a very 
old calumny, which T did not expect to see again brought 
forward by an historian who, in his ‘History of Charle- 
magne,’ had addressed some flattering words to me. 

“You believe that, in 1836, when I was suddenly 
seized and carried off, in spite of myself, out of France, 
I gave my promise to remain in perpetual exile in 
America, and that my prompt return to Europe was a 
violation of my word of honour. I here renew my 
formal denial, so often given, of the truth of this accu- 
sation. 

“ In 1836 the French government did not even seek 
to negotiate terms of freedom with me, because it was 
well aware that I preferred a solemn trial and sentence to 
liberty. It therefore exacted nothing from me, because 
it could exact nothing ; and I could promise nothing, 
because I was asked for nothing. In 1 840, M. Frenckari'o 
himself, procureoT-g5n4ral to the Chamber of Peers, was 
obliged to declare that I had been set at liberly without 
conditions. Such is his own expression, reported in the 
‘ Moniteur ’ of September 1840. You will, I hope, place 
faith in the words of the man who, whilst esqpressing 
himself thus, read the act of accusation to the Chamber of 
Peers. I returned, therefore, to Europe in 1837, be- 
cause no moral obligation prevented me from coming to 
close my mother’s eyes. 

“ If, engrossed by this pious duty, I had had the weak- 
ness to violate a promise given, the French government 
would not have required, after the death of my mother, 
to assemble an army in order to force me to quit Swit- 
zerland : it would only have needed to call upon me to 
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keep my \rord. Had I violated one promise, the French 
government would not have placed any reliance on a 
second ; while, on the contrary, it frequently caused me 
to be informed, during my residence in Ham, that im- 
mediatdy on my entering into an engagement with the 
reigning dynasty, the doors of ray prison should be 
opened. And had I, as you seem to believe, trifled 
vdth good &ith, I should have subscribed to all the pTO" 
posals made to me during my captivity ; whilst, on the 
contrary, I preferred remaining six years a captive. I 
preferred running the risks of an escape, to submitting 
to conditions which I thought dishonourable. 

** Blame, Sir, if you will, my political conduct ; distort 
my actions ; falsify my intentions ; — you exercise your 
right to judge. But I will never permit any person to 
attack my honour, since, thanks be to God, I'have pre- 
served it untainted during many cruel trials. 

I trust, Sir, that you will g^ve to this just refutation 
a publicity as wide as the drculation of the writings 
which flow from your pen. 

“ Beceive, &c., 

“ Natolbon Louis.” 

Had there been a possibility of impugning a single 
word of these declarations, how gladly would the op- 
portunity have been embraced! — ^how eagerly would any 
inaccuracy — much more untruth — have been seized 
and commented on with “indignant eloquence” by 
the parties whose occupation it was to “ do ” that de- 
partment of business for the ruling power of the day ! 

The vessel in which the Prince sailed touched first 
at a South American port. He was finally carried to 
New York, and, whilst in the United States, employed 
himself in studying the constitution, the laws, the 
social and domestic condition and general policy of the 
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people amongst whom he was sojourning. He won 
good opinions from all classes ; and there was probably 
no foreign visitor so popular, during his stay amongst 
the great republican community, as the intrepid and 
uncompromising assertor of the principles of the Em- 
pire, — the advocate and champion of the revival of the 
Imperial system. There is some reason to believe that 
his opinions respecting the general working of pure 
republican institutions did not become more favourable 
in consequence of the observations made by him during 
this visit. 

1 have already inserted some extracts from the letter 
in which he communicated to Queen Hortense his 
impelling motives in the enterprise which &iled at 
Strasburg. But in the circumstances in which the 
Prince found himsdf after the failure of that attempt 
— compelled, against his earnest protest, to separate 
his lot from that of his followers, and hurried on board 
a vessel, not through motives of humanity or gene- 
rosity on the part of the government of Louis Philippe, 
but for the purpose of ridding it of what was regarded as 
a perilous enAarras, — he deemed it necessary to give a 
more public explanation of those motives. In one 
of his letters we find the following remarkable ex- 
pressions, well worthy of bmng remembered in con- 
nection with subsequent events : — 

“ New York, April 80. 1837. 

“It is time now that I should give you some ex- 
planation of the motives which actuated my conduct. 
I had, it is true, two lines of conduct open to me; the 
one, which in some sort depended upon myself, — ^the 
other, which depended upon events. In deciding upon 


Addressed to M. 'IHllaud. 
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the former, 1 became, as you very truly say, a means ; 
in waiting for the other, 1 should only have been a 
resource. According to my views and my convictions, 
the first part appeared to me much preferable to the 
other. The success of my project would offer to me 
the following advantages: I should have done in one 
day, and by a cmp de main, the work of perhaps ten years : 
successful, 1 spared France the conflicts, the troubles, the 
disorders attendant upon a state of general confusion, 
which must, I think, occur sooner or later. * The spirit of 
a revolution,’ M. Thiers observes, ‘consists in an ardent 
passion for the olgect in view, and a hatred for those who 
oppose an obstacle to its attainment.’ Having led the 
people with us, by means of the army, we should have 
had all the noble passions, without animosities ; for aui* 
momty only results from a conflict between physical force 
and moral force. For myself, my position would have 
been clear, simple, and easy. Having carried a revolu* 
tion with the aid of fifteen persons, if I had arrived in 
Paris, I should have owed my success to the people 
only — not to any party : arriving there victorious, 1 
should, of my own free will — without being compelled 
to it— have laid down my sword upon the altar of my 
country ; and then they might well have confidence in 
me, for it was no longer my name alone, but my person, 
which became a guarantee for my conduct. In the 
other case supposed, 1 could only have been called upo||| 
by a fraction of the people ; I ^ould have had as my 
enemies, not only a debilitated government, but a* 
crowd of other parties — themselves, too, perhaps, of a 
national character. 

" In short, it is easier to prevent anarchy than to 
repress it: it is easier to direct the masses than to 
follow up their passions. If I had come only as a 
resource, 1 should only have been one flag the more 
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thrown into the the influence of which, immense 
though it might be in an act of aggression, would have 
been powerless for a rally. 

“ To conclude : under the first supposition, I became, 
as it were, the rudder of a vessel, which had but one 
resisting medium to overcome^ under the second, on 
the contrary, I should have been upon a vessd assailed 
by winds from every quarter, and which, in the midst of 
the storm, would not have known what route to follow. 
It is true, that just as the success of the first plan 
promised me advantage, so its non-success devolved 
blame on me. But when I entered France, I had not 
thought upon the course I should have to take in case 
of d^eat. I thought, in case of misfortune, on my pro- 
clamation as a testament, and on my death as a bless- 
ing. Such is my way of thinking.” 

Was ever language more accurately indicative of 
future events ! Reconsider these words — “ Successful, 
I should have spared France the conflicts, the troubles, 
the disorders attendant upon a state of general confusion, 
which 1 think must occur sooner or later!” This 
sentence was written eleven years previous to the 
Revolution of 1848, and in a foreign country, to which 
the Prince had been transported as a trophy of the 
ascendant fortunes of King Louis Philippe, who, 
notwithstanding the regicidal attempts of Fieschi 
and others, and the unconcealed dislike of the 
body of the nation, appeared, so far as dynastic 
-connections were concerned, seated impregnably on 
the throne. Indeed, the attempts on his life, so far 
from indicating dynastic wea^ess, or any feding 
on tihe part of the extreme Republican party that the 
power of the House of Orleans was in danger, rather 
showed a conviction, in the minds of his enemies, 
that nothing but some act of treacheiy and murder 
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could shake its position. It was a token that the Bed 
Repubhcans and Socialists, and other enemies of all 
regular government, felt that insurrection in the 
existing state of affairs was hopeless, and that their 
only chance lay in throwing the community into a 
state of confusion by the muider of the reigning king. 

Yet in this season of Orleanist triumph and supre- 
macy, — when the bureaucratic system of Louis 
Philippe appeared perfectly consolidated; when any 
whisper, even in foreign countries, of the possibility 
of disturbing the existing regime was received not 
so much with a frown of rebuke as with a smile 
of derision,^ — ^the Imperial exile, never swerving for 
an instant from the purpose, the object, and the con- 
viction of his life, does not hesitate to express his 
confidence that the system was one which could not 
stand ; that it was one which, if not abolished other- 
wise, must give way amid confusion and disorder ; and 
that he, the heir and representative of the great 
Emperor, the impersonation of the Imperial ideas, was 
the man who above all others would prove most pro- 
minently instrumental in restoring the dignity, the 
influence, the power, the prosperity of France, and 
imparting to her political institutions the stability 
so indispensable to the tranquillity and happiness of 
the whole people. 

It is probable that the Prince might have prolonged 
his stay in America, interested as he was in the process 
of investigation and observation upon which he had 
entered with his usual energy when in pursuit of prac- 
tical information, but that on unforeseen circumstance, 
of the nature moat calculated to arouse his sympathies, 
called him back to Europe. The immediate cause of his 
return was the dangerous, and, as it ultimately proved. 
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fatal illness of his mother, Queen Hortense. The most 
tender relations of love and reverence had ever existed 
between mother and son, and were not my business 
more with the public than with the private character of 
19'apoleon the Third, I might refer to many touching 
incidents illustrative of these relations. The letter in 
which the mother apprises the son of her precarious 
state of health, will be read with respectful interest : — 

“ My dear Son, 

« I am about to undergo an operation which has 
become absolutely necessary. In case it should not ter- 
minate successfully, I send you, in this letter, my 
blessing. We shall meet again — shall we not? — ^in a 
better world, where may you come to join me as late 
as possible ! And you wiU believe that, in quitting this 
world, I regret oidy leaving yourself, and your fond, 
ajBfectionate dispotition, which alone has ^ven any 
charm to my existence. This will be a consolation 
for you, my dear friend — to reflect that, by your 
attentions, you have rendered your mother as happy 
as drcumstances would allow her to be. You will 
think also of all my affection for you; and this 
will inspire you with courage. Think upon this, that 
we shall always have a benevolent and distinct fedL- 
ing for all that passes in this world below, and that, 
assuredly, we shall all meet again. Reflect upon this 
consolatory idea ; it is one which is too necessary not to 
be true. And that good Arese 1 1 send him my blessing 
as to a son. I press yon to my heart, my dear friend. 
1 am calm, perfectly resigned ; and I would still hope 
that we may meet again, even in this world. 

“ Your affectionate mother, 

" Hobtbstsb. 

“Std Apri^ 1887.” 


G 
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The terms of this letter suficientlj describe the con* 
duct of the Prince as a son. They are more eloquent 
than a thousand elaborate eulogiums of filial piety. 
On receiving it, he sailed for Europe, in the hope of 
arriving in time to solace, by his presence and atten- 
tions, the closing hours of his mother’s life. Happily, 
he Tvas not too late for the fulfilment of this pious 
vriah, and was not on this occasion, as on a subsequent 
one, precluded by the interference of a debased diplo- 
macy firom performing the sacred duty of a child 
towards his parent. Queen Hortense died, in October, 
1837, amid the regrets not only of her immediate con- 
nections, but of the many whom fortune had so placed 
as to enable them to form an estimate of the virtues 
and graces which adorned her. 

After the death of his mother. Prince Louis Napoleon 
again took up his residence in Switzerland. In 1838, a 
circumstance occurred which unpleasantly evinced the 
vindictive jealousy of the French government of the 
day. The profusion of calumnious misrepresentations 
wMch had appeared in reference to the Strasburg affair, 
had induced Lieutenant Laity, a zealous and single- 
hearted adherent of the Imperial cause, to publish, with 
the concurrence of Prince Louis Napoleon, a plain state- 
ment of the facts and principles at issue — a statement, 
indeed, too truthful and plain not to be distasteful to 
those who thought that their interests were concerned 
in perpetuating the slanders which had been directed 
against the Prince. It was pronounced seditious, and a 
prosecution of the author was undertaken by the govern- 
ment. In a letter to Lieutenant Laity, the Prince thus 
comments on the proceeding: — 

“ If, as I would fisiin believe, a spirit of justice ani- 
mates the Court of Peers, — if it be independent of the 
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executive powers, as intended by the constitution, it is 
impossible that it can condemn you ; — for, as I cannot 
too often repeat, your brochure does not call for a new 
revolt, but is merely a simple and truthful explana* 
tion of an event winch has been misrepresented. I 
have nothing else in the world to depend upon but 
public opinion — nothing to support me but the esteem 
of my f(^ow*countrymen. If it be denied to me and 
my friends to defend ourselves agamst iniquitous 
calumnies, I should consider my fate the most cruel 
that could possibly be conceived. You know my friend- 
ship for you well enough to understand how I am dis- 
tressed at the idea that you should become the victim 
of your devotedness ; but I also know that, with your 
devotedness, you suffer with resignation in a national 
cause. You will be asked, as already some of the news- 
papers begin to ask, where is the Napoleonite party ? 
Reply to this, the party is nowhere, but the cause 
everywhere. The party is nowhere, because my friends 
have not mustered ; but the cause has partisans every- 
where, from the workshop of the artisan to the coundl- 
chamber of the king ; from the barrack of the soldier to 
the palace of the Marshal of France. Legitimists, re- 
publicans, disdples of the ‘juste milieu,* sU who wish 
to see a strong government and constitutional liberty, 
an imposing attitude on the part of authority — all these, 
I say, are Xapoleonists, whether they avow it or not. 
For the Imperial system is not a bastard imitation of 
the English or American system. It is a hierarchy in 
the midst of a democracy, recognising equality in the 
law, reward according to merit. It is, in fact, a colossal 
pyramid, with a broad base, and a lofty head. 

“Say, then, that in authorising you to issue this 
publication, my object was not to disturb the tran- 
quillity of France, nor to revive passions scarcdly sup- 
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pressed, but to show mysdf to my fdloW'Countiymen 
such as I am, and not such as interested enmity bad 
represented me. But if one day tbe movements of 
parties should overthrow the existing powers (and the 
experience of the past fifty years authorises us in the 
belief) — and if, accustomed as they have been for the 
last thirty*three years to despise authority, they should 
undermine all the foundations of tbe social empire, then 
perhaps the name of Napoleon may prove an anchor of 
safety for aU that is noble and truly useful in France.” 

The issue of the trial was what might have been ex< 
pected, considering the unscrupulousness with which 
the constitutional government of July was in the habit 
of bringing to bear every kind of sinister influence, for 
the purpose of putting “ the screw ” on the tribunals, 
whenever it had an olgect to carry, spite to gratify, 
or an opponent to crush. Lieutenant Laity was pro- 
nounced guilty of sedition, and sentenced to pecuniary 
fine and to imprisonment for five years. 

The energetic tone in which, on all appropriate oc- 
casions, the Prince continued to assert the principles 
and objects for which he lived, gave much uneasiness to 
a government which was aware that, however seemingly 
strong, its foundation was not sound and safe. The 
ministry of Louis Philippe sent to the Helvetic Con- 
federation a pressing demand for the expulsion of the 
illustrious exile. The answer was a firm refusal, upon 
which an army was sent towards the frontier, with 
the avowed olgect of forcing the republic into com- 
phance. The Swiss, on their part, presented a gallant 
and unflinching front, and, disproportionate as were 
their means of resistance to the colossal military power 
which threatened them, resolutdy prepared to meet 
force with force. But the subject of this contention 
determined that the country which had so long af- 
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forded him a hospitable asylum, and the government 
of the country which was the object of his love and 
hope, should not, on his account, be plunged into an 
unequal conflict — desperate and ruinous, though ho- 
nourable, on one side, disgraceful, even if successful, 
on the other. The armies of France, he was resolved, 
should never draw the sword against a Bonaparte. He 
decided on retiring to England, and announced his 
intention to the Council of the Canton of Thurgovia in 
a lettei’ gracefully acknowledging the “ generous pro- 
tection ” offered to him by the canton, and the “ marks 
of esteem and affection ” which he had received from 
the Swiss people. 

The residence of Prince Louis Napoleon in England 
^as been adverted to ‘as below, by a writer who evi- 
dently possessed means of obtaining authentic informa- 
tion. The parenthetical observations in which the 
position of the First Napoleon towards Europe, and 
towards this«eountry in particular, is considered, are 
recommended to the reader’s attention : — 

« During his residence here, he appears to have care- 
foUy studied the English constitution and the English 
people ; and it was here that he formed those profound 
views of political philosophy which we find ekborated 
in his published works. 

“ We were so long accustomed to r^ard the First 
Napoleon as one who acted solely from the dictates of 
his own will, and as one who wisely, but tyrannically, 
governed his own dominions by his spontaneous notions, 
that we do not even yet give him credit for that pro- 
found investigation of political philosophy which rdUy 
constituted the greater part of his glory. Snowing the 
value of nationality, he declared that those who pei^e- 
trated the crime of abolishing the Polish independence 
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had laid themselyes open to a fearful retribution in time 
to come. He saw that the remaining nationalities of 
Sclavonian race could not be safely entrusted to one 
hand ; he saw that it would be at the cost of an unex* 
ampled loss of human life and liberty — ^that it would he 
at the risk of the vastest misery — ^&at the partition of 
Poland could be carried out so as to blot the name of 
Poland from the map of the nations of Europe. This 
proved that his views of political philosophy were far 
in advance of his day. • • • 

** These are not solitary instances in the career of Ha* 
poleon L, a man who was understood by few in the age 
in which he lived, but whose benefits to France are ac- 
knowledged by the universal respect paid to his memory 
in that country. "We are not surprised, then, to find 
the heir of this great man residing in England, a 
country which had been so hostile to his unde, care- 
fully studying the history and politics of the kingdom, 
in order to ascertain why it acted as it did towards his 
predecessor, and also to learn how, in time to come, 
when he bdieved he should fill the throne of France, 
he might best treat with those haughty islanders by 
whom that predecessor had been overthrown. 

“When in England, Loms Napoleon made many 
friends, who seem to have been so impressed with the 
energy of his character, that they remained his fast 
adherents even in his most adverse fortunes. The 
English people generally, too, regarded him with a 
species of respect and admiration ; not merdy because 
of the name he bore, nor of the purpose which he 
cherished — for his prospects were then fiur off and 
in^stinct; but mainly because they saw in him the 
promise of a great man. It is curious now to note 
what was said concerning his personal appearance, his 
manners, and deportment. He has been differently 
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described. By some he has been spoken of as having 
a peculiarly expressive countenance. • • Others, 

however, who have perhaps been better able to de^ 
scribe him, state that his looks impressed the spec- 
tator with an idea both of benevolence and nobility ; 
but that which was both interesting and remarkable in 
him was an indescribable shade of sadness and deep 
thought, which might have resulted from the trials of 
youth. His tastes and habits were ever grave and 
simple ; always dressing in the morning at once for the 
day ; nor even, when quite young, did he ever employ 
much of the allowance given him by his mother in dress, 
having a great contempt for mere vanities ; but, on the 
contrary, spent almost the whole of it in acts of charity, 
and especially in assisting schools.” 

This reference to his propensity for “assisting 
schools,” indicates one of the passions of Napoleon the 
Third. The subject of education in all its branches has 
always been one of those which engaged a large share 
of his attention, and has not lost its Interest since he 
has attained Imperial authority. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE FOUOT 07 THE EMPIRE AS EXPOUNDED BT PRXNOS LOUIS 

NAPOLEON. — EXCERPTA FROM *^LE8 ID^BS NAPOL^ONIENNES.” 

PROTEST AOAINST STHPATHT WITH SOCIALIST CONSPIRACIES. 

Lr, in preparing this volame, I occupy mucli space mth 
authentic reproductions of the opinions of Napoleon the 
Third at different periods of his career, it is because 
its design is rather that of an exposition of principles 
than a narrative of dry facts. Explanation, eluddar 
tion of objects and motives, vdll, in such an undertakmg, 
be more interesting, as well as more informing, than a 
minute register of occurrences, tuiaccompanied by an 
examination of their moral. For this reason 1 think 
it desirable to occupy some space with quotations from 
the celebrated “Id4es Napol4oniennes,” which ap« 
peared whilst its illustrious author was residing in 
England, in 1839. The object of the work was to cor* 
rect misconceptions, and furnish truthful iixformation 
respecting the actions, the opinions, the projects of the 
Great Napoleon, both as respected France in particular, 
and Europe in general ; to give a correct general idea 
of what he had accomplished in the midst of war, and 
of what he would further have accomplished had not 
the force of circumstances, too powerful for mortal 
genius and energy to contend mth, precluded him. 
Identifying himself, as he has ever done, with the poUcy 
of Napoleon the First, the prince who was destined to 
re*e8tablish and develops that policy' laboured to impress 
the world with accurate opinions as to its tendendes 
and objects. 
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In the short introduction which precedes the “ Id4e8,” 
he observes : — 

“ The Emperor is no more, but his spirit survives. 
Deprived of the possibility of defending lus tutelary 
power with my sword, I can at least defend his memory 
with my pen. To enlighten public opinion by devdop- 
ing the thoughts which presided over his high concep* 
tions, to recall the memory of his vast projects — this is 
a task which gladdens my heart and consoles me in 
exile. The fear of encountwing adverse opinions will 
not deter me. Ideas which^re under the esgis of the 
greatest genius of modem umes may be prodaimed 
without drcumlocution ; they cannot be subject to the 
variations of the political atmosphere.” 

After preliminary remarks upon forms and priu- 
dples of government, and references to the state in 
which, after the revolutionary convulsions, Napoleon 
found France, the writer proceeds : — 

“ Napoleon, advancing upon the stage of the world, 
saw that it was his part to be the testamentary executor 
of the Revolution. The destructive fire of parties was 
extinct ; and when the Revolution, dying but not van- 
quished, bequeathed to Napoleon the accomplishment of 
its last wishes, it might have said to him, * Concen- 
trate upon solid foundations the prindpal results of my 
exertions ; reunite the divided people of France ; repulse 
feudal Europe, leagued against me ; heal my wounds ; 
enlighten the nations ; extend in breadth that which I 
have done in depth. Be for Europe what I have been 
to France; and even though you water with your blood 
the tree of civilisation, though you see your prqects 
misrepresented, and your family wandering about the 
world without a native land to own them, never abandon 
the sacred cause of the French people, but lead it to 
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triampli by all the means which genius calls into being, 
and which humanity approves. • • • 

“ The Emperor Napoleon contributed more than any 
other man to accelerate the reign of liberty by pre- 
serving the moral influence of the Revolution, and by 
diminishing the fears which it inspired. But for the 
Consulate and the Empire, the Revolution would have 
been merely a great drama, leaving behind it grand 
memories, but few traces. The Revolution would have 
been drowned in the counter-revolution ; whereas the 
precise contrary took place, because Napoleon planted 
in France, and spread in Europe, the principal advan- 
tages of the grand crisis of ’89, and because, to employ 
one of his own expressions, he sobered the Revolution,* 
consolidated the dynasties of kings, and elevated the 
people. • • • The Emperor may be conridered the 
Messiah of the new ideas ; for it must be borne in mind 
that, in the times that iinmediatdy follow a social con« 
vulsion, tlie essential work is not to apply principles in 
all the subtlety of their theories, but to foke possession 
of the regenerative genius, to identify oneself with the 
sentiments of the people, and boldly direct them towards 
the olgect they desire to obtain. In order to be capable 
of accomplishing such a task, it is necessary, in his own 
words, ‘that your heart should respond to that of the 
people that you should feel as they feel, and that your 
interests should be so intimately intermingled, that you 
must conquer or fall together. It was this union of 
sentiments, interests, and wills which constituted the 
power of the Empmror.” 

And most truthfully it may be affirmed that in a 
rimilar union of interests and sentiments resides the 
secret of the mor^ power which the present Emperor 
possesses in the deep convictions of the people of 
France. Like his great predecessor, he founds hb rule 
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essentially on the of the nation. In the “ Ide4s 
Napol4oniennes” he quotes the votes by which the Con- 
sulate and the Empire were established: — For the Consu- 
late, assentient, 3,011,007; dissentient, 1562: for theCon- 
sulate for life, assentient, 8,568,888 ; dissentient, 8374 : 
for the hereditary Empire, assentient, 3,521,675 ; dis- 
sentient, 2579. — ^In a future chapter it will be shown 
that the present Emperor owes his position to a still 
more extensive expression of the national msh ; and that 
taking into consideration the numerous factions which 
lately distracted France (none of the members of 
which factions was excluded from voting), even the 
proportion of votes was not less satisfactory than in the 
case of his unde. 

Vindicating the memory of the Emperor from the 
imputation of having accepted power &om a mere 
impulse of personal vani^ or ambition, he argues 
that ^‘to obviate the want of fixity and continuity, 
the absence of which is the great defect of democratic 
republics, it had become necessary to create an here- 
ditary fitmily, to be the conservator of the general in- 
terests;” and thus apostrophises the illustrious memory: 
“ Let his soul be conxforted I Long since the masses 
have rendered him justice ; each day that passes, as it 
shows some one of the social maladies which he cured, 
of the evils which he removed, amply explains his noble 
objects ; and his great thoughts, glittering all the more 
brilliantly amid the wavering obscurity of the present 
times, are as a glorious beacon, diowing to us, amidst 
the darkness and the storm, a beacon of future safety.” 

The tolerant and comprehensive spirit in which, as 
argned'by the writer, the First Napoleon exerdsed his 
enormous power, is dwdt upon with afiectionate reve- 
rence. He represents to us Napoleon, rising superior 
to the solicitations of party or persoiud considerations, 
opening the doors of eanploym^at and distinctiion to all, — 
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even to those whom he had least reason to regard as 
friends — whenever he conld discern a probability of their 
being serviceable to France ; forgetting petty jealousies, 
removing proscriptions, and governing France for the 
benefit of all the French : — 

“ Let us admire the Napoleonian spirit — never exclu- 
sive, never intolerant. Superior to the petty passions of 
party, generous as the people he was called to rule, the 
Emperor always professed this maxim, — ^that in politics 
we must cure evils, never avenge them. 

“ The abuse of the Royal power, the tyranny of the 
nobility, had produced the immense reaction which was 
called the Revolution of 1789. This led to other opposite 
and fearful reactions. With Napoleon all reactionary 
passions ceased. Strong in the assent of the people, he 
rapidly proceeded to abolish all unjust laws ; he healed 
all wounds, recompensed merit wherever it was found, 
adopted all glories, and made the French co-operate 
towards one single end — the prosperity of France. 

“Scarcely invested with power, the First Consul 
revoked the laws which excluded the relatives of emi- 
grants and the ex-nobles firom the exercise of political 
rights and public functions. The law of forced loans 
was superseded an extraordinary subvention in 
addition to the ordinaiy contributions of the public. 
Napoleon abolished requisitions in kind, and abolished 
the law of hosti^es. He recalled the writers condemned 
to transportation l^the law of the 19th Fructidor; such 
as Carnot, Portalis, Simeon. He recalled the conven- 
tionalists, Ban^re and Yadis. He opened the gates of 
France to more than 100,000 emigrants, amongst whom 
were members of the Constituent Assembly. He reinstated 
in thdr employments several Conventionalists whom 
it^had been purposed to keep out of the public service. 
He pacified La Yendde, he organised the administration 
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of the mumcipalities of Ljoiie, Marseilles, and Bordeaux. 
He exclaimed one day in the Goundl of State, ‘To 
govern by a party is to put oneself, sooner or later, in 
its power. 1 will not be so involved. I am national. 
1 avail myself of all those who have the capacity and 
the win to go with me. It is for this reason I have 
composed my Council of State of members who were 
called Moderates (or Feuillants?), as Defermon, Boederer, 
Begnier, Begnault ; of Boyalists, as Devalues and Du- 
fresnes ; of Jacobins, as Brune, Beal, and Berber. 1 
love honest men of aU parties.’ Prompt to honour 
great memories as to recompense recent services, Na> 
poleon placed in the H6tel des Invalides, side by side 
with the statues of Hoche, Joubert, Marceau, Dugomier, 
and Dampierre, that of Gondd, and placed also there the 
ashes of Turenne and the heart of Vauban. He revived 
in Orleans the memory of Jeanne d’Arc, at Beauvais that 
of Jeanne Hachette. In 1800 he made the delivery of 
a great citizen, La Fayette, the ultimatum of a trea^. 
Later, he took for aides-de-camp officers like Drouet, 
Lobau, and Bernard, who had been opposed to the Con- 
sulate for life. With similar good feeling he treated 
the senators who had voted against the establishment of 
the Empire. Always faithful to the principles of con- 
ciliation, the Emperor in the course of his reign gave a 
pention to the mother of Bobespierre, as well as to the 
mother of the Duke of Orleans. He solaced the misfoiv 
tunes of the widow of Bailly, President of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and supported in her old age the last 
descendant of Du Guesclin.” 

The references to parties and persons in favour of 
whom the Emperor had relaxed laws which exiled 
many of them from France, whilst he advanced num- 
bers to positions of trust and intiuence from which a 
less generous and self-reliant genius would have ex- 
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duded them, may remind us of the courageous magna- 
xdmity with which the present Napdeon has overlooked 
the complicities of innumerable individuals who had 
compromised themselves in actual plots, not merely for 
the overthrow of his own government, but for the intro- 
duction of sheer anarchy, or, the re-imposition upon 
France of the hated dynasties which she has expelled 
— men whom, in the strict rule of legality, he would 
have been justified in shutting up for life, or in per- 
petually banishing from the soil of France— -men who 
had vied in efforts to traduce, to injure, to destroy 
him. And of the multitudes whom the absolute 
reqcdrements of public security rendered it necessary 
to remove for a while from France, but whom, as 
soon as the danger caused by their misconduct was 
overcome, he permitted to resume the enjoyment of 
all the rights of Frenchmen, how many would now have 
been so situated, if, under the policy pursued by the 
Bourbon family, they had taken similar measures 
against the power and supremacy of that family ? Most 
bravely, most humanely, be has illustrated in practice 
the conduct which he had applauded in theory. 

The writer compares the state of France and Europe 
vtith that which was contemplated by the Impenal 
policy ; — 

** Ehiving as general, consul, and emperor, done every- 
thing for the people, could he fear that he should be 
reproached with conquests -which had for their sole aim 
the prosperity and greatness of France, the peace of the 
world ? No, — it was not a government resplendent with 
civil and military laurds that could dread the light of 
day. • • • 

“ By means of Napoleon, the nation was approxi- 
mating, without shock or a^^tation, to a normal state, 
wherrin liberty would have been the support of power 
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and the guarantee of the general well being, instead of 
being a weapon of war, a torch of discord. 

“It is with the impression left by an exdting dream, 
that one pauses to contemplate the ^ture of happiness 
and stability which Europe would have presented if the 
great projects of the Emperor had been accomplished. 
Each country, circumscribed by its natural limits, united 
with its neighbour by the relations of mutual interest 
and Mendship, would have enjoyed within itself all the 
benefits of independence, peace, and liberty. The sove- 
reigns, exempt from fear and suspicion, would have 
applied themselves solely to the amelioration of their 
people’s condition, and to the dif^sion amongst them 
of aU the blessings of civilisation. 

“Instead of this, what have we now in Europe? 
Every nxan, when he seeks his pillow at night, fears the 
morning dawn j for the germ of evil is everywhere ; — 
and the honest heart almost regrets good, by reason of 
the sacrifices necessary to obtain it. Disciples of liberty, 
ye who rejoiced in the feU of Napoleon, how lamentable 
was your error! How many struggles and sacrifices 
must there be before you again reach the point to which 
Napoleon brought you I And you, statesmen of the 
Congress of Vienna, who have made yourselves masters 
of the world on the wreck of the Empire, your part 
might have been a noble part, but you ^d not compre- 
hend it ! In the name of liberty, and even of license, 
you roused the nations against Napoleon. You placed 
him under the ban of Europe, as a despot and a tyrant; 
you proclaimed that you had delivered the nations and 
secured them repose. For a moment they bdieved 
you. But nothing solid can be built upon a lie and 
a blunder. Napoleon had closed the gulf of revolu- 
tions; — ^that gulf, when you overthrew him, you re-a 
opened. Take care lest it swallow you up.” 
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'When perusing passages of this kind, the English 
reader will reflect that they are written by one pro* 
foundly, affectionately, reverentially attached to the 
memoiy of the great man to whom they relate. Without 
calling upon Englishmen to endorse the minute details 
of every opinion set forth, it is desirable to fix their 
attention on the consistent tenacity of principle and. 
conviction manifested in every allusion to the subject, 
and the accordance of the writer’s sentiments with the 
course which he pursued when the changes predicted by 
him were brought about. It was under no mistake as 
to the objects, the wishes, the convictions, of the nephew 
of their great Emperor, that the people of France placed 
power in his bands. These objects — these wishes — ^these 
principles — all comprehended in the reconstitution, in 
its integrity, of the grand Imperial system, he had ex- 
plained, avowed, insisted on, through all changes and 
vicissitudes of position. And joyfully the Frendh 
nation approved and accepted them I 

Vindicating the general wisdom of the Emperor’s ad- 
ministration, the Prince compares (certainly in a spirit of 
no limited admiration of his great relative) the social and 
domestic effects produced upon England a successful 
war, with those produced on France by an unsuccessful 
war. Bearing in mind that the writer is a Frenchman 
and a Bonaparte^ inspired by all the prepossessions in- 
volved in these predicates, it is interesting to mark the 
emphasis with which he adheres to his proposition, that 
the war was not a war of France in the initiative against 
England, but of England in the initiative against 
France: — 

“The period of the Empire was a mortal war of 
England against France. England triumphed; but, 

• thanks to the creative genius of Napoleon, France, 
though defeated, lost materially less than England. 
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The fiaancee of France are still the most prosperous in 
Europe ; England bends under the weight of her debt. 
The impulse ^ven to industry and commerce was not 
stayed by our reverses; and now the continent of 
Europe supplies itself with most of the productions 
which were formerly furnished to it by Enghind. And 
let us ask, who are the greatest statesmen — those 
who have governed countries which have gained not- 
withstanding their defeat, or those who have governed 
countries which have lost notwithstanding their 
victory ? 

“ The period of the Empire was that of war against 
the old European system. The old system triumphed ; 
but notwithstan^g the fall of Napoleon, Napoleonian 
ideas have spread in all directions. The conquerors 
themselves have adopted the ideas of the conquered, 
and nations are wearying themselves with efforts to 
restore that which Napoleon had established among 
them. 

‘*In France there is an incessant demand, under 
other names or other forms, for the realisation of the 
ideas of the Emperor. Whenever a great measure or a 
great public work is effected, it is generally a project 
of Napoleon that is executed — or merely completed. 
Every act of power, every proposition of the Chamber, 
is made to refer to Napoleon, in order to obtain popu- 
lorily. On one word fallen from his lips, men now 
construct an entire system.” 

Enumerating a catalogue of nations which, since 
1815, had struggled for a restoration of the systems 
introduced amongst them by the Emperor, the writer 
proceeds:-— 

“Again, then, let us ask, who were the greatest states 
men — those who founded a system which is crumhftsg 

H 
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away on all sides despite tlidr supremacy; or those 
who founded a system which survives their defeat, and 
springs anew from thdr ashes? 

“ The Napoleonian ideas bear the character of ideas 
which regulate the movement of societies, since they 
advance of their own force, though deprived of their 
author, like a mass which, launched into space, arrives 
by its own gravity at its destined goal. There is no 
need to reconstruct the system of the Emperor — it will 
reconstruct itself. Sovereigns and people, all will aid 
to re-establish it, because every man will see in it a 
guarantee of order, of peace, and of prosperity. 

“ And where should we now find {^a paralld to] that 
extraordinary man who dominated the world by the re- 
spect due to superiority of conceptions ? The genius of 
tMs age requires notMng more than simple reason. 
Thirty years ago it was necessary to see and to pre- 
pare; now it is necessary only to see and to gather 
in. • • • 

“ To conclude, — ^the Napoleonian idea is not an idea of 
war, but a social, industrial, commercial idea, — an idea 
of humanity. If to some it seems ever surrounded by 
contests, the reason is simply, that it was indeed too 
long envdoped in the smoke of cannon and the dust of 
batdes. But the douds have dispersed, and men dis- 
cern, through the effulgent glory of arms, a dvU glory, 
greator and more enduring.’^ 

The political, judidal, finandal, educational, and ge- 
neral administrative organisation of the Consulate and 
Empre ; the measures for the encouragement of agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manu&cturing industry ; the 
steps taken by the First Napoleon, immediatdy on find- 
ing himself at the head of affairs, to reopen the portals 
of France to tens of thousands of exiles and refugees, 
axe considered in daborate dmpters by the author of 
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the “Id4es.” He refutes the notion that lihe rule of 
the Empire was a military one: — 

“ Never, in fact,” he writes, “ was internal power less 
military than that of the Emperor. In aU his actions 
we see the tendency to give civil order predominance 
over military order. Under the Imperial rule, no place 
in the civil administration was filled by a military man. 
He who created civil dignities to equipoise those of the 
army ; who, by the institution of the Legion of Honour, 
sought to recompense in the same manner the services 
of the citizen and the services of the soldier; who, 
firom his accession to power, applied himself to improve 
the condition of civil servants of the State ; who always 
gave precedence to the latter; who, at home, and even 
in conquered countries, caused councillors of State to 
be invested with an administrative authority superior 
to that of the general, — such is the man whom party 
spirit has chosen to describe to us as the patron of 
military rule. • • • 

“That was a strange military government where 
tranquillity was maintained throughout the vast Em- 
pire without a sddier*, whilst the Chief of the State and 
the army were hundreds of leagues from the capital.” 

Some of the paragraphs in which the Prince descants 
upon the forrign policy of the Emperor are peculiarly 
worthy of attention. He denies that that policy was 
fundamentally a warlike policy, and asserts that if 
Napoleon the First prosecuted war vigorously, it was 
with the object of obtaining a solid and permanent 
peace: — 

“ To secure the independence of France, to establish 

* Sabataatiallj correct. We are informed by Tiiibandeaa that 
when the Emperor Napoleon was at Yieanai, the garrison of Boris 
oomdsted of only 1200 men I a force infinitely smaller than iansoalbr 
quartered in the environs of tranquil London. 
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a solid European peace — such was the aim he was so 
near attaining, notwithstanding the complication of 
events and the continual conflict of opposing interests. 
The more the secrets of diplomacy become revealed, the 
more will men become convinced of this truth — that 
Napoleon was led, step by step, and by the force of 
circumstances, to that gigantic power which war created 
and war destroyed. He was not the aggressor ; on the 
contrary, he was incessantly compdled to repulse the 
coalitions of Europe. If at times he has the appear* 
ance of anticipating the projects of his enemies, it is 
because in the initiative lies the guarantee of success. 
And as Mignot observes, ‘ The real author of a war is 
not he who declares it, but he who renders it neces* 
sary.'” 

Englishmen will read the following passages with 
painful interest : — 

“ All our wars came from England. England would 
never listen to any propositions of peace. Was it that 
she imagined the Emperor sought her ruin ? He had 
never any such thought. All that he ever did towards 
hear was in the way of reprisal The Emperor esteemed 
the English people, and he would have made every 
sacrifice to obtain peace — every sacrifice, all sacrifices, 
save sudi as would have compronused his honour. In 
1800 the First Consul thus wrote to the King of Eng* 
land ; — ‘Is the war which has now, for right years, been 
desolating the four quarters of the globe, to ^ eternal ? 
Are there no means of coming to an arrangement ? How 
can the two most enlightened nations in Europe, already 
more powerful than their safety and their independence 
require — how can they sacrifice, to ideas of futile gran- 
deur, the extension of commerce, internal pro^erity, 
the happiness of fiumlies ? How is it that do not 
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fed tliat peace is the first of necessities, as it is the first 
of glories?’ 

“ In 1808, the Emperor addressed to the same sore* 
reign the following words : ‘ The world is large enough 
for both our nations to live in it, and reason has where* 
with to furnish the means of conciliation, if on both 
sides we pro^de the will. Peace is the wish of my 
heart, though war has never been contrary to my 
glory. I conjure your Majesty not to deny yourself 
the happiness of yourself granting peace.’ 

“ At Erfurt, Napoleon united with Alexander in an 
mideavour to bring over the British Cabinet to ideas of 
conciliation. 

“ Lastly, in 1812, when the Emperor was at the veiy 
apog4e of his power, he again made the same propo- 
sitions to England. He ever demanded peace after vic- 
tory— he never consented to one after a defeat. • • • 

“It were too painful to suppose that the war was 
kept up merdy by the malignant passions or the in- 
terests of parties. If so ferocious a struggle was so 
long mdntained, it is doubtless because the two nations 
were unacquainted with each other, and because each 
government reciprocally misconcdved the state of its 
neighbour. England, perhaps, only saw in Napoleon a 
despot, oppressing his country, and exhausting all its 
resources in the gratification of his warlike ambition : it 
did not see that the Emperor was the dected of the 
people, and that he represented aU those interests, 
moral and material, for which France had been fighting 
siDce 1789. It may in the same way be supposed that 
the French government, confounding the enlightened 
aristocracy of England with the feudal aristocracy that 
weighed so heavily on France before the Bevolntion,' 
thought it had to do with an oppressive government. 
But the English aristocracy is like the Briarens of 
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fable: it is koitted 'with the people 1^ a hundred 
thousand roots; it has obtained from the people as 
many sacrifices as Napoleon obtained from the French 
nation.” 

The ultimate policy of the Emperor is thus inter- 
preted and described by his representati'^e: — 

“ To substitute amount the nations of Europe the 
social state for the state of nature — sudi 'was the 
idea of the Emperor. AH his political combinations 
tended to this great result; but to attain it, it was 
necessary that he should bring England and Eussia 
heartily to second his -views. ‘So long as there is 
fighting in Europe,’ said the Emperor, ‘that will be 
cml -war. The Holy Alliance is an idea which they 
stole from me, — that is to say, the Holy Alliance 
of peoples by the medium of Hugs, and not that of 
kings against peoples.’ Therein lies the -^t differ- 
ence between his idea and the manner in which it 
was realised. Napoleon had displaced soyereigns for 
the actual interest of the peoples: in 1815, the peoples 
were displaced for the fecial interest of the sovereigns. 
The statesmen of that period, consulting only rancour 
and passion, based the balance of power in Europe on 
the rivalries of two great powers, instead of basing it 
on general interests ; and, as a necessary result, thmr 
system has crumbled to pieces. 

“ The policy ofthe Emperor, on the contrary, ■was to 
found a solid European assotiation, by resting his 
^stem on nationality completed and general interests 
satisfied. If fortune had not abandoned him^ he 
-would ha-ve had in his hands all the ntfifttia of recon- 
structing Europe. * • • To cement the European 
association, the Emperor (to quote his o-wn statement) 
-would have caused the adoption of a European code, 
a E-uropean Court of Cassation, correcting the judicial 
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errors of universal Europe, as the Court of Cassation 
in France corrects the errors of the tribunals of France. 
He would have founded a European institute, to ani- 
mate, direct, and bring into harmonious co-operation, aU 
the learned institutions of Europe.* The uniformity 
of monies, weights and measures, and the uniformity of 
legislation, would have been secured by his intervention. 

“ The last great change, then, would have been ac- 
complished for our continent; as, in the banning, 
communal interests raised themselves above individual 
interests, and then civil interests above communal 
interests, and then national interests above provindal 
interests, so also European interests would have lisen 
dominant to national interests, and humanity would 
have been satisfied; for it cannot be the will of 
Providence that one nation alone should be happy at 
the e^ense of the rest, or that there should be in 
Europe only conquerors and conquered, instead of the 
reconciled members of one and the same great fismUy.” 

From the dose of the year 1888, down to August 
1840, when he left England for Boulogne, not for 
the purpose of exciting a sanguinary revolution, as 
has sometimes been absurdly asserted, but firankly 
with the hope and object of obtaining a spontaneous 
expression of the national will of France, in reference 
firstly to the government of Louis Philippe, and secondly 
to the form and principle of government most accordant 
with the honour and interests of the country, the Prince 

* In exemplifieation of the oompr^tensiTe nature of the Emperoi^a 

views on this snlgeet, the Prince mentions the fact, that ** Napoleon 
had in reality began a eystem of Eoropean scientific association, by 
giving Enropesn priees for new inventions and discoveries ; and thal^ 
desjute the existence of war, Davyin London and Hermann in Berlin 
gained ptiaes awarded hy the Institote.” 
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Tended in England. Here those amicable sentiments 
which, from the first time when he became ac* 
qmunted with ns, had superseded any pr^ndices that 
might possibly (though the fact does not appear) have 
been at one time entertained by him respecting a nation 
which was the primary and leading cause of the down- 
fidl of his fiimily, strengthened into feelings of cordial 
friendship. He did not live the life of a recluse. True, 
he passed much of his time in study, — some of it in 
literary comporition, as is shown by tiie publication 
of the work which has just been quoted ; but he did 
not confine himself, in his search for practical infor- 
mation, to the hind of knowledge which is derived 
firom books. He studied us through ourselves as well 
as through our literature ; and by mingling in general 
society, observing men, women, thoughts, habits, and 
institutions, obtained, in all probability, a more intimate 
acquaintance with our real state and condition than is 
possessed by some of those who share in making our 
laws and giving the tone to our policy, domestic and 
external. 

When, about this time, he dedared that one of the 
objects of the policy of Hapoleon the Eurst had been 
to defeat the Busmans and depress the English system, 
and that he was himsdf prepared to justify and defend 
that object, it would have ^en necessary, in order to 
obtain a correct understanding of the meaning of the 
espression, to take time, place, and circumstance into 
account, mstead of jumping to a cwndurion that it im- 
plied any hostile feeling towards England on the part 
of the writer. We must consider what had actually 
been the nature of the “ English ystem” at the period 
when the policy in question was entertained by the 
Emperor, Looking back to it, we find that a fere- 
most characteristic was an unrdenting resolution to 
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drive him from his throne — that resolutiod: .which, 
after a Titanic struggle, was accomplished, 
millions of Englishmen now believe to have been as 
little conducive to the interests of our own country as 
it was to those of France. Wdl, our policy was one 
implacably hostile to Kapoleon ; incompatible with the 
very existence of the sovereignty which he held by the 
will of the French people. It was a policy of war to 
death against his political esistence. We have seen 
that whilst he deplored, and of course resented, he 
made strenuous endeavours to condliate, or rather 
dissipate, the passionate prejudices on which that policy 
rested : we have seen how entirely alien to fundamental 
hatred or enmity were his own sentiments towards us ; 
how ardent was his desire for peace and amity; how 
energetic his representations to our own political 
authorities— nominally addressed, as they were, to a 
king whose unfortunate state of mind, combined with 
the obstinax^ of a too fiimous “War Minister,” had 
been mainly instrumental in keeping alive the flame of 
war — how energetic were his representations of the 
wisdom, the necessity, of peace — his entreaties to the 
statesmen of this country “ not to refuse themsdves 
the happiness of granting peace ! ” But as peace would 
not be granted — as nothing less than the annihilation 
of the Imperial system would satisfy the policy then 
dominant in England — what alternative had the olgect 
of all this uncompromising, and, as most of us now 
think, wrong-headed enmity, but to endeavour to 
“ depress ” that polii^ ? 

And did such endeavour imply hostility to us as a 
people? By no means. It was one mainly of self* 
defence — of self-preservation; an effort sn^ested by 
the necessity of averting ruin, not only from tdmseiil^ but 
from the system approved and enihusiasticdly uphdd 
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by his people. When the present Emperor expressed 
his concurrence with these views of Napoleon the First, 
his observations were retrospective — directed to the 
circumstances under which such views had been en> 
tertained ; — they fairly and reasonably set forth what 
he, or any man of spirit and energy, must have done, 
if surrounded by similar contingencies. — He gave a 
candid, manly statement of facts, in reference to a subject 
which had been grievously misunderstood. 

It was whilst he was living, thinking, and observing 
amongst us, that the Socialist imeute, or insurrection, 
under Barbhs, occurred in France. It was impossible 
that a man holding the position of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon in the eyes of Europe — the heir, the represen- 
tative, the vindicator of the Empire, the denouncer 
and opponent of the system of corruption by which 
France was at that time weakened and degraded, — it 
was impossible that a man holding such a position 
should not have had enemies, powerful, ingenious and 
unscrupulous. And he had enemies, — he had many of 
them. Every one of those who felt themselves per- 
sonally interested in the mmntenance of the ^stem 
against which his hfe, words, and actions were standing 
protests, was his enemy. There could be no more 
effectual mode of injuring him than to depredate his 
“good name,” — his public and private character. Of 
the effectiveness of a dexterous use of slander, none 
were more profoundly aware, from es^erience and in- 
defatigable practice, than the dependents of Louis 
Philippe’s court ; and they had exercised thdr talents 
without let or limit, as indeed th^ continued to do 
for a long time afterwards, in propagating every de- 
scription of calumny — spedous, audacious, and some- 
times, through excess of zeal, simply impudent and 
ridiculous — respecting a personage so obnoxious, and 
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whom, even in his exile, they fdt to be formidable. 
The Barbas affair suggested an opportunity not to be 
n^lected. Up rose a vehement outcry, supported by 
a legion of ribaldrous tongues, and unfortunatdy, it 
must be added, by not few mercenary pens, against the 
deadly, leveling. Socialist, bloodthirsty objects of a 
movement of which the Prince, it was gravely as* 
serted, was the head and soul! The accusation was 
so opposed to every reasonable inference deducible 
from the Prince’s antecedents, to the sentiments empha- 
tically enunciated by him on all occasions, as to the 
paramount importance, to every State and people, of 
the preservation of order, and the sacred inviolability 
of the rights of property, that really well-informed 
persons could scarcely be imposed on by it. But the 
slanderers, if not wise, were cunning in their genera- 
tion. They knew wdl that every community contains 
a large proportion of indmduals too prone to be 
persuaded by assertions boldly made and followed up. 

The Prince, too, in consideration of this &ct, thought 
it necessary to make public a formal denial of any con- 
nexion with the affair alluded to. This he did in the 
following letter, addressed to the editor of a London 
newspaper, into the “Paris Correspondence” of whidi 
some sioister influence had contrived, probably by work- 
ing on the credulity of the gentleman who conducted 
that department, to procure the insertion of a defa- 
matory paragraph : — 

“Sib, 

“I observe with pain, in your Paris Cor- 
respondence, that it is sought to throw upon me the 
rei^nribility of the late insurrection. I count upon 
your Hndness to refute the insinuation in the most 
formal maimer. The news of the sanguinary scenes 
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which have just taken place, equally surprised and 
afflicted me. If I were the soul of a conspiracy, I 
should be the leader of it in the day of danger, and I 
should not deny it after a defeat. 

“ Beceive &c., 

“ Napoleon Louis Bonapaetb.” 

Perhaps it would have been politic for the Prince — 
so far as respected temporary expediency — to have 
caused the denial to be made in a manner less direct 
and explicit. Such a course might have been equally 
effectual in undeceiving individuals of moderate opinions 
opposed to such projects as those of Barb&s, and, at 
the same time, been less offensive to the extreme 
party in Prance, who were ready to place themselves 
at the disposal of any combination directed against 
the exbting order of things. In short, to use our 
English phrase, such a course might have been an 
astute way enough of “running vdth the hare and 
holding mth the hounds.” But devices of this sort he 
disdained and nast utterly firom him. He ever refused 
to give countenance, implied or e^ressed, to principles 
or objects contrary to those which he had laid down 
as the rule of his conduct and the goal of his aspira- 
tions. The fidthful truthfulness and sincerity of the 
man manifested themselves in this, as in so many emer- 
gencies in which, during his eventful career, th^ were 
put upon trial. And by truthfulness and sincerity he 
achieved that grand success wMch has astonished the 
world. 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 
1840 to 1848. 


CHAPTER I. 

THB XNTKBFB18B 07 BOtHOONB. — OBJBOT8 AMD 7LAMB. — lUU1It.T8, 
mUBDIATM AMD DX7BBBBU.— THB TEIAIm-— DXOIAXAT iaM OF ESIM- 
cmas. — XHB JTJDOUXMT. 

Tbs drcumstances under which the Boulogne expedition 
was undertaken have been discussed and ro-discussed 
by writers of all parties and opinions. Long previous 
preparation, combination, and secret organisation of 
supporters, have been imputed. No imputation could 
be less like probability. Had there been conspiracy, 
preparation, organisation, it would not have been with 
a retinue consisting of about fifty persons, and without 
a single individual awaiting him or ezpectmg him, that 
he would have landed at Boulogne. Had he chosen, £ot 
the convenience of the moment, to shuffle and equivo- 
cate as to the objects of the expedition, and the mea- 
sures which he deemed necessary for the regeneration 
of his country — had he, giving way in the smallest 
degree to the policy of dissimulation, entered into 
correspondence with the leaders of the Jacobin and 
Sodalist dubs, and held out to them any hope of coun- 
tenance from himself in the event of the enterprise 
being successful, he might have had many looking for 
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the raising of his finger as the signal for a popular 
revolt. But on this, as on all occaaons, he rose superior 
to tricky subterfuge. 

There -was, in fact, no combination, no organisation, 
no preparation for him. The attempt at Strasburg has 
been described, and the causes of its fiulure considered, 
in a previous chapter. That it was a brave and chi- 
valrous, if not a prudent or wdl-considered experi- 
ment, cannot be denied ; but the landing at Boulogne 
with a few followers, of the principal of whom were 
Count Montholon and Generd Yoison, presented an 
excess of chivalrons valour. Here he had not a 
Colonel Vaudrey to receive him. Nobody expected 
him. A few proclamations were scattered, concerning 
a change in the Government. The little party marched 
through the town towards the guardhouse, shouting 
“Ylve rEmp4reurI” The troops at the guardhouse 
were invited to join them, but the soldiers were taken 
by surprise at so unexpected a summons — perhaps, too, 
there arose some doubts as to the Prince’s identity, as 
had been the case at Strasburg. It was not unnatural 
that suspicion, or at least hesitation, should arise, when 
they saw not one of their own officers, with the ex- 
ception of a young subaltern, Lieutenant Aladenize, 
appear in support of the movemmit. The consequence 
was, that time was again lost. The “ National Guard ” 
— at that time the incarnation of the smaU-office- 
seeking bourgeoisie so relied on Louis Philippe — 
b^an to muster. The numbers of the Napoleonite 
party receiving no considerable increase, the Prince 
retreated towards the Column of Napoleon, a little 
way out of the town, and there planted the Imperial 
fiag; but it was so early in the morning, that few 
persons were about, and the National Guard, with 
some of the soldiery, b^an to surround the Prince 
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and Hs followers. Under these circumstances — find* 
ing that the enterprise had failed even more com* 
pletely than had that at Strasburg, where, for a while, 
there did exist some appreciable chance of success — 
the Prince, who acted aU through with the imperturb* 
able intrepidity that never forsakes him in moments 
of danger, reluctantly confessed to himself that the 
time for the fulfilment of his long-cherished hopes 
had not yet arrived. He therefore ordered a retreat 
towards the sea. But it was too late to effect that 
operation. A short conflict took place on the beach. 
Little blood was shed — in fact, the odds were too over- 
whdming to render anything like regular fighting 
possible. Though the Prince had, with great gallantry, 
made his dispositions for resisting capture, and, by 
the exposure of his own person to serious peril, en* 
deavoured to make a diversion in order that as many 
as possible of his firiends might make their escape, the 
result was that one or two were shot down, and the 
others, including their leader, were taken prisoners. The 
Prince himself Uenerals Yoison, Montholon, and a few 
of the more eminent actors in the affair, were in a 
short time conveyed to Paris, to be tried, on a charge of 
high treason, b^ore the Chamber of Peers. 

I have already devoted some space to a considera- 
tion of the motives which impelled Prince Louis 
Hapoleon to the enterprises of Strasburg and Boulogne. 
That they were the. result of profound convictions 
as to the necessity, fbr the sake of the best interests of 
France, of re-establishing the system of the Empire, 
no one can doubt who has seen with what fidriity the 
fixture Emperor had dung to these convictions. But 
that the measures themselves did not proceed from 
any long-prepared arrangements, is equally evident 
firom all the circumstances. They were the ofl^pting of 
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generous, confiding impulses, which would fain have 
believed ihat all who entertained the same opinions 
were inspired with the same devotion. The Prince 
knew that the hearts of the people of France were with 
the cause which he represent^ ; but so utterly strange 
to his disposition were the arts of under-handed in- 
trigue, that he had omitted the necessary precaution of 
forming a nucleus of organised supporters. He felt 
(to use one of his owu pregnant aphorisms) that his 
cause was everywhere, though his parly was nowhere 
because it had not been organised. Beyond doubt, the 
total neglect of organisation was an error, but an error 
which at all events evidenced the sincere character of 
the convictions which moved Mm. His object was not 
to force upon the community the recognition of the 
Empire — a step, I may observe, for which little force 
could have been required, seeing that the aspirations of 
the vastly preponderating majority had never ceased to 
look in that direction. What he intended was, by 
the provisional establishment of a macMnery through 
wMch the people could clearly express their fedings as 
to the government wMch they preferred, to enable them 
to found a system based on the broadest and most 
comprehensive principles of nationality. It must be 
admitted that little doubt can exist as to what the 
result of that decision would have been. 

It would be wrong to take for granted, that though 
the affiiirs of Strasburg and Boulcgne were unsuccessful ’ 
\rith respect to their immediate objects, they were 
without effect in promoting the ultimate triumph of the 
principles of thrir originator. NotMng in the world 
is more ea^ than ex post facto criticism. It is a 
task in the performance of which the most obtuse 
of mortals can exMbit a prodi^ous fund of satire 
and acuteness, at the smallest possible expenditure of 
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TeasoDing power. What more easy than to say that 
a ^ven line of conduct was mad, desperate, chimerical, 
because it did not immediatdly succeed? But how 
if it had succeeded ? Would it then have been called 
mad or diimerical ? Would it not have been hailed as 
an emanation of genius and wisdom transcending ordi< 
nary capacities ? How true an appredation of the falli- 
bility of human nature, in this respect, is exhibited in 
the quiet allusion made by the Prince to those who 
“ would call him mad because be had not succeeded, but 
would have exaggerated his merit if he had triumphed 1 ” 
These few words open up a whole chapter of human 
nature, with its sensitiveness to the influence of drcum- 
stance in preference to the admonitions of princi^e. 

But, after all, were the two enterprises in question 
such unmitigated flulures, in their ultimate effect, as 
th^ were r^resenied to have been ? That question 
deserves conrideration — deserves to be coioridered in 
connexion with subsequent events. That the cause 
of the Empire was one which, in the af^tions of 
the people of France, had survived all shocdcs and vids- 
dtudes, has been proved by practical demonstration 
too patent to be serioudy disputed: but a cause, how- 
ever powerful, however revered in the abstract, can 
scarcely possess vital efficacy unless it have a living 
rq>resentative. And who was the representative, the 
acknowledged representative, of the Imperial cause? 
Surely the man who, in its assertion, had twice con- 
front^ death, and had endured prolonged penalties for 
so doing. And now let the reader ask himself, would 
the Prince have been so pre-eminently the representative 
and embodiment of that cause, — ^woidd it have risen to 
peoples nunds so qmntaneously and energetically at 
the very mention of his name^ if be had not been the 
“hero,” as the |dirase goes, of the affitirs of Strasbuig 
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and Boulogne? Snrdy not. Did not tbese af^rs, 
however foully we may admit them to have heen in 
matters relating to strata and tactics, — did not Ihese 
affairs tend powerfully to keep alive the memories of 
the Empire, to remind France that there was a living 
hmrto its prinmples ? Were they not heartfuUy remem- 
bered when the time came for decision on a permanent 
and solid i^stem of government for France ? And had 
they not an influence in keeping the attention of the 
nation fixed on him who, in good report and evil report, 
had never despaired of the cause, but had found, even 
in circumstances which appeared to others ctdculated to 
strengthen and perpetuate the supremi^ of its enemies, 
elements of hope, grounds for confidence of its future 
triumph ? 

We must regard these transactions in their effect on 
the great events of the future ; we must consider them 
in their meaning and entirety, before we can be justified 
in pronouncing judgment upon them. Granted all the 
imputations which have been uttered as to crudeness 
and ra^ess of conception, inadequacy, or rather 
absence, of preparation, mismanagement in execution, 
— who, after all, can deny thmr immense influence cm 
the events which followed the Revolution of 1848 ? 

Entire as is my persuasion of the good foith with which 
Prince Louis Napoleon undertook, in 1848, a famV which 
it afterwards became evident was an impostible cme 
—viz., to csanj out the system c»f government t hen ex- 
perimentalised on — I cannot ignore the manifest truth 
that it was his writings and his acta, in support of the 
Imperial system, that pcdnted him out to the people of 
France as the man most fit to be entrusted with power, 
and him on whom it afterwards became right, and 
necessary for the salvation of the country, to csonfer 
increase and permanence of power. 
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A French writer, who has published an essay on the 
genius and fortunes of the present Emperor, has put 
the point so strikingly that I will venture to extract 
a few passages £rom his observations. The reader, 
making allowance for the dramatic style so popular 
amongst our neighbours, will attend to the course 
and substance of the argument, which, amid a su* 
perfluity of rhetorical ornament, is logicidly reasoned 
out: — 

Here is a man who has twice conspired against an 
established government, and who, in the space of four 
years, has raised the standard of revolt and civil war 
both upon the inland frontier and on the coasts of his 
country. This man seeks to become Emperor.* He 
enters on the continent ; he disembarks on the shore as 
a pretender : he causes treasons and provokes rebrilion. 
He engages in a hopeless struggle, and Mis at once by 
the defenceless state of his own cause. He is insulted, 
judged, condemned ; almost forgottan in America, and 
in the dungeon of Ham. * * * And yet this 
is the very man who, some years later, becomes, first, 
the favourite of the people, and then the chosen of the 
nation. Scarcely has his name been breathed in public 
places before it passes from lip to lip, as a dear remem* 
brance, as a hope for the future. A murmur runs along 
the streets ; passes the gates ; spreads over the coxintry. 
Itisedhoedfarandwide among ^e humble villages of the 
land. It swrils like the waves of the opean, till it taikes the 

* An error, or rather, an exaggeration of terms — afanlt which the 
writer is apt to fall into^ bat whi(di does not afieot the force and 
trath of his main propodtioa. The Hince did not seek to become 
Emperor. He songht to pre the Erenrii pec^ an oppartonitjr pf 
s alting (m the establishment of a vigorons, permanent national 
goremmeni^ and of prononndng whether or not that (dgeet ooght to 
be son^t ti^ogh the re-estaUishment of the Impeiiid system. 
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form of a great popular opinion, and speaks by the voice 
of 1 ^ millions of votes ^ven without motive, without 
calculation, and as if by an irresistible and spontaneous 
impulse of the nation. ‘ True ’tis strange, strange ’tis 
true.’ Strasbwrg and Boidogne toere the eausee of the 
Election of the of Decendter. Had not Louis Napo* 
leon Bonaparte put Mmself forward as a pretender to the 
Empire, he wo^d probably never have become Fresi* 
dent of the French BepubUc. Is it a matter of doubt? 
Then here is a fact which will dissipate all uncertainty on 
this head. The Bonaparte &mily did not await a signal 
from the prisoner of Ham to appear in France, on the 
stage of the new Eepublic. The very day after the 
Bevolurion, two young men of the &mily hastened to 
take thdr part in the victory. One, the son of Lucien, 
a republican like his father, uniting the Cortican intre< 
pidily to a patriotism almost Boman ; the other, the son 
of J4r6me, active, young, intdligent, clever, the living 
image of that historical countenance which is engraven on 
more hearts than medals. But who cared to recognise 
these representatives, these hdurs of an heroic period, in 
the midst of the storms, agitations, and convulsions 
of the revolutionary critis ? What recollections 
went ba(^ to them? What hopes were founded on 
their names? What promise was there imprinted on 
thdr brows ? They passed by unknown and unnoticed 
by the people, from whom nothing escapes, and who see 
everything. They mounted guard merdy as patriotic 
volunteers at the door of the Provisional Government. 
They were dected by Corsica, and arrived to take thdr 
seats as representatives, without awakening a single 
emotion, or one presentiment. They had not appeared 
either at Boulogne or Stroehurg. Let Beason humiliate 
herself, but let Gonsdence reserve her empire. For- 
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tune, &te, the caprice of the popnlace, the accident of 
events, can complete nothing ; — but the designs of 
Providence must be accomplished; the mystery 'which 
surrounds the means is the secret of His omnipotence. 
That -which appears sensdess or culpable is often, in 
the design of il^vidence, but means to overrule human 
reason by defeating all calculation. The Empire had 
on two occasions fallen in a few days, under the assault 
of a million of men, headed by the Kings of Europe. 
The Emperor, hurled from a power the most uni- 
versal and most glorious ever devolved on a man, 
seemed to have borne away with him, to a rock in the 
midst of the ocean, all the hopes of his race. One might 
have bdieved that nothing could renudn of that epoch 
save a sublime epic poem. 

‘‘Betrayed by those whom he had raised, humUed 
and martyrised by those whom he had vanquished ; with- 
out country, without &mily, delivered into the custody 
of an agent of the British Government, he died at St. 
Helena, -without his last agony causing any pang, or 
his last tigh being noticed by the world. His son, 
whose cradle was surrounded by so many expectations, 
so many hopes, died almost before he began to live. 
He died in the palace of Schoenbrun, a soldier of 
Austria, after having been the heir of the conqueror of 
kings and the dictator of nations. Who would bdieve 
that this double blow could leave a chance for the 
Empire? Who could believe that a new shoot was 
about to spring up, to quicken again its -vital principle 
and its force, after the trunk had been uprooted along 
with the branch sprung from its bark ? Nevertheless 
a young man whom no one knows appears. He at- 
tempts enterprises the success of which is impossible. 
He is scoffed at, tried, sentenced, and imprisoned-^ 
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then forgotten. And he, the man who had entered 
Strasburg and landed at Boulogne, — whom we have 
behdd atting between two gendarmes on the bench 
of the accused, leaving a prison like a criminal, to 
become a fugitive and a \mnderer — this man is Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Oh Providence! who can deny 
that you govern the world, and who can doubt, in 
presence of these lessons ^ven by your hand, that 
great trials nobly endured are the apprenticeship of 
great destinies nobly fulfilled ?” 

These passages, replete as th^ are with redundancies 
of expression, cannot fail to carry conviction of the 
substantial truthfulness of their general tenor. An 
to the impulses under which the attempts of Stras- 
burg and Boulogne were made, the writer proceeds 
to argue that the object of the Prince was to assert a 
principle, not to excite a mvil war: he maintains the 
impossibility of there having been anything like pre- 
arranged plot, either at Strasburg or Boulogne ; and he 
reminds us of an act of magnanimity performed after the 
Prince had obtained power — an act which may take 
its place amongst the innumerable instances in which 
Napoleon the Third has shown that indulgence in per- 
sonal spite or vindiofiveneBS forms no dement in his 
nature: — 

*^Now what did Louis Napoleon intend by his 
anterprises of Strasburg and Boulogne? Did he 
simply come to overturn a government and take its 
place? Did he come like Charles Edward, at the 
head of his partisans, to stake his right and his sceptre 
on the chances of a battle ? Did he come to dedde, 
hand to hand, a pariy contest m a final duel on the 
banks of the Bhine, and on the sea-shore ? No. He 
was not a conspirator of an ordinary kind. If yon 
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will have mj frank opinion, I 'wiU not hentate to add 
that his character, hb habits, his ideas, his education, 
his nature, must have profoundly revolted from projects 
of conspiracy. What proves the assertion is the rash- 
ness of the acts, and the absolute impossibility of 
success*, which becomes evident on a simple examination 
of the combinations on which the two expeditions of 
Strasburg and Boulogne depended. In fact, the hero of 
these enterprises did not take the trouble of ascertain- 
ing whether he had any partisans in France.f He 
prepares nothing — he organises nothing ; his plans are 
not warranted by strategy. Hb efforts are connected 
with no secret arrangements. He can reckon only on 
a few inferior officers, who tender their swords and 
their allegbnce. It is not on Pans, the centre of the 
territory, that he brings hb action to bear, to ramify 
afterwards through the whole of France. No; he 
appears suddenly, like hb unde, in a comer of the 
territory, and he believes that hb march will be one 
long triumphant and popubr procession. A few pro- 
clamations, a constitutian — such are his implements of 
war. Hb name, his prestige, a dozen friends, who 
consent to share hb fate, constitute hb army. It has 
been said, I know, that the enterprise of Strasburg, in 
particular, was connected with a formidable organi- 

* This eoDditioD of impoBubSily is assumed, without bdng proved 
by the writer. Snoeess was anything bat impossible at Strasburg. 
It was prevented throngh a concurrence of some of those ex- 
ceptional aeddents which, insigniflcant under ordinary drenmstanoes^ 
become of supreme importance when a few moments may dedde a 
great ecmtingency. 

t There was no necessity for doing this. The fhot was certain 
enon^ It .would have been more correct^ though perhaps less 
dra mati cally effective, to have said that be had taken no measures to 
prepare or organise his "partisans.’* These partisans were-— the 
nation itselfl 

. x4 
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satioii} wHdx endrdled aU the eastern fix>ntier to\ms, 
thdr populations, and their garrisons. It has been 
also, that several general officers only awaited a first 
success to pronounce themselves in its favour, and 
risk their fortunes in a cause in which th^ recognised 
the remembrance and enthuriasm of thrir youth. The 
judicial pi?oceedings, so searriung and (M)mplete, which 
took [lace before the ma^strates and the Chamber of 
Peers, the debates that shed light on ^ the particulars 
and all the intricacies of this * conspiracy,’ have not 
produced a ringle indication of the pretended confe* 
derac^. I have seen and read everything relating to 
the subject. Time, which has altered the tide of events, 
and has converted into a tide to govern that whicih was 
then a cause of degradation, has proved none of these 
covert treasons which hide themsdves in the time of 
defeat, and without a blush raise thrir heads in the 
time of triumph to receive or claim their reward. An 
old soldier of the Empire, whose heart might have been 
moved, but whose conscientiousness could not be 
shaken, received overtures from the Prince. He de* 
dined th«ai with the inflexibility of duty, but with 
grief for the signal defeat he antidpated for a name he 
revered. Bonaparte, having become President of the 
B^ublic, has not remembered this refusal ; or, speaking 
more correcdy, he has remembered it, and has given 
the baton of Marshal of France to him who, sacrificing 
the devotion of his fedings to his oath of aU^iance, 
nobly refused to surrender to him his honour and his 
sword. Thus he did not conspire; for conspiracy 
implies action and organisation, and neither seriously 
existed at Strasbuig or Boulogne. 

It was not the defection of a few officers, or the 
devotedness of a few friends, that could secure to him 
means snffidently substantial and powerful to impose 
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himsdf on a nation. In Ms mind he reckoned only 
on moral force — on a revolution of opinion,* when 
showing himfl ftif unexpectedly on the frontier with a 
standard and an eagle. This clearly appears from a 
conversation, carious and authenticated, wMch he had, 
some days previous to his first attempt, with Colond 
Yaudrey, at a hotd in Baden. ‘If the government,’ 
said he, ‘ have committed foults enough to render a 
revolution desirable to the people — if the cause of 
Napoleon have left recollections engraven deeply enough 
in French hearts, it will be enough for me to show 
mysdf alone to the soldiers, and to recall to them thdr 
recent wrongs and their past glories, in order to gain 
them over to my standard. Should I succeed in 
maMng one lament follow me — if the soldiers who 
do not know me personally take fire at the sight of the 
Imperial Eagle, then all the chances are in my fiivonr. 
My cause will have triumphed in spite of any accidental 
obstacle wMch may arise to impede it.* 

“To ob^ destiny, to follow his star, to sound 
France with the sword of Napoleon, to bring to light 
what feelings of affection it contained for the name 
of Bonaparte and the Empire } to call upon the people 
to declare their will upon the ^stem wMch, as he 
believed, engrossed all their favour and enthusiasm — 
this, sincerely and impartially, was what Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte had faith in, and endeavoured to bring 
about, in entering Strasburg, sword in hand, on the 
30th of October, 1836, and in disembarking at Boulogne 
on the 6fh of August, 1840.” 

* Or, rewdntioii through public opinion. A demaastration 
opinion would be the oonrect phrase. No rerolution in public 
opinion was required: what was wanted was the manifbstation of 
(qunions which already existed. 
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The trial of the iUustrions aspirant and of his piin< 
cipal adherents in the Boulogne affair, took place before 
the Court of the Chamber of Peers, sitting in Paris. 
The details of the proceedings need not be repeated 
here. But it ‘W'ould be wrong not to mention the 
fact, that the insulting tone in which the prosecution 
was conducted by the law officers of the Government, 
and the extreme measures to which that Government 
resorted in order to ensure a conviction, excited 
indignation, not only amongst the Prince’s &iends, but 
amongst many of those who, politically speaking, might 
have been reckoned amongst his opponents. 

In 1836, E^g Louis Philippe’s power was not, 
perhaps, in his own opinion, sufficiently “consolidated” 
to render it safe to bring the prisoner to trial. But in 
1840, the process of “consolidation” was considered 
suffidently matured to permit of the experiment being 
made, and in the most vindictive manner. 

The proceedings on the part of the prosecution ^ere 
of a character revolting to the spirit of what in England 
we call “&ir {day.” Many English periodicals ex* 
prised their fedings in no equivocal terms, and some 
of the Erench publications, restricted as they were by 
Ministerial influence or intimidation, were honest 
enough to do the same. 

In the course of the trial before the Chamber of 
Peers, the Prince ddivered a speech in which, whilst 
repudiating the intention of attempting a restoration of 
the Empire any coercive pressure on the national 
will, he enunciate the principle that the time had 
arrived when the people should have an opportunity of 
deciding whether or not such restoration were required 
by the honour and interests of France. I quote some 
paragraphs flrom this memorable address, strikingly con* 
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sistent as are the propodtions set forth in it with the 
course taken by the speaker at a subsequent period : — 

*‘For the first time in my life, it is permitted to me 
to lift my voice in France, and to speak fteely to 
Frenchmen. • • • • 

Without pride, but also without weakness, if I 
recall the rights deposited by the nation in the hands of 
my family, it is solely to explain the duties which those 
rights have devolved upon us. 

“ Since the principle of the sovereignty of the people 
was asserted fifty years ago by the most pow^ul revo> 
lulion which ever occurred in the history of the world, 
never was the national will so solemnly prodaimed, 
never was it asserted by sufirages so numerous and so 
free, as on the occasion when it adopted the constitution 
of the Empire. 

“ The nation has never revoked that grand act of its 
sovevrignty, and the Emperor has declared it — * What* 
ever is done without its authority is illegal.’ 

At the same time, do not sdlow yourselves to be- 
lieve that, led away by the impulses of personal am- 
bition, 1 have wished by these acts to attempt a resto- 
ration of the Empire in France.* I was bom the son 
of a king who descended without regret firom a throne 
on the day when he had reason to believe that it was 
no longer possible to reconcile with the interests of 
France those of the people whom he had been called on 
to govern. 

M The Emperor, my uncle, preferred to abdicate the 
Empire rather than accept by treaty curtailed frontiers, 
in doing which he must have exposed France to the 
insults and menaces in which forrign nations to this 


* ]ja the sense of ibraag biioself on ifa« ihm 
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day presume to indulge. I liave not been a single day 
forgetful of such lessons. The unmerited and cruel act 
of proscription under which for twenty-five years I 
have endured a lingering existence — beginning at the 
steps of the throne, where I was bom, and now stop- 
ping at the dungeon from which I have just come — 
has been alike powerless to irritate as to fatigue my 
heart. It has not been able for a mugle day to estrange 
from me the glory, the rights, and the interests of 
France. My conduct and my convictions sufficiently 
attest the fact. 

“In 1830, when the people reconquered the sove- 
rmgnty, I had expected that the policy of the succeeding 
period would have been as loyal as the conquest itself, 
and that the destinies of France would have been esta- 
blished for ever. Instead of this, the country has 
undergone the melancholy experiences of the last ten 
years. Under such circumstances, I conridered that 
the vote of four millions of frilow-countrymen, which 
had elevated my family to supreme power, imposed 
upon me at least the duty of m^ing an appeal to the 
nation, and inquiring what was its will. I thought, 
also, that if, in the national congress which I in- 
tended to convene, certain pretenrions should have 
made themsdves heard, I should have had the right to 
revive the glorious memories of the Empire; to speak 
of the elder brother of the Emperor; of that virtuous 
prince^ who, in precedence to me, is his sole hrir ; and 
to contrast &ce to ffice France as she now is, enfeebled 
and passed over silently in the congress of sovereigns, 
with the France of that day when she was so strong 
at home, and so powerful and respected abroad. The 
nation would then have replied to the question, ‘ Be- 
public or Monarchy; Empire or Kingdom?’ And 
upon the free discussion of the nation upon this question 
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depends the termination of our sorrows and of oar 
dissensions. 

“With respect to my enterprise — I repeat it — I 
had no accomplice. It was I alone who determined 
everything. Nobody knew beforehand my plans, or 
my resources, or my hopes. If I am guilty as 
against anybody, it is against my fnends only. Never- 
theless, I hope that they will not accuse me of having 
lightly trifled with courage and devotion such as theirs. 
They will understand the motives of honour and of 
prudence which prevent me from revealing, even to 
themselves, how widely based and how powerful were 
my reasons for hoping for a successful result. 

“ One word more, gentlemen. I represent before you 
a principle, a cause, and a defeat. The principle is the 
sovereignty of the people; the cause is that of the 
Empire ; the defeat is that of Waterloo. The principle 
— you have recognised it ; the cause — you have served 
it ; the defeat — you would revenge it. No, then, there 
is no discord between you and me. • • • 

“ Representing a political cause, I cannot accept a 
political tribunal as the judge of my intentions and of 
my acts. Nobody will be imposed on by your forms. 
In the straggle which is tal^g place, there will be 
but one conqueror, one vanquished. If you are in the 
ranks of the conqueror, I cannot e2q)ect justice at your 
hands, and I will not accept your generosity.’* 

In the opening section of this work, special reference 
has been made to the Prince’s alludon to Waterloo, 
and to the misconception which led to the assumption 
that his mention of that event indicated a foding 
hostile to England. I will not in this place reiterate 
the proof that the language used by him might 
have been uttered with a meaning very difl^rent from 
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that which was attributed to it by persons whose in- 
terest it was to keep np the ddusion that the Empire 
meant conquest, war, and war against England in 
particular. It may be worth the reader^s while to refer 
to the chapter in which this point is fully treated; 
and I do not doubt that the conclusion arrived at by 
unprejudiced intdligence will be^ that thoughts not 
inimical to our country were revolving in the Prince’s 
mind at the moment when he made use of the words 
which have been tortured into a hostile meaning. 

The defence of the Prince and of General Monthdon 
was conducted by M. Berryer, the celebrated Legiti- 
mist lawyer, who, notwithstanding his political opinions, 
had acted as the advocate of ^rious persons prosecuted 
by the Government of the Bestoration as well as by 
tW of Louis Philippe. On this, as indeed on all other 
occasions calling for the exercise of forenric talent, M. 
Berryer acquitted himself with great ability. Address- 
ing the assembled peers— many of whom had been in 
the service of Napoleon the first, and were indebted to 
that great man for their present prosperity — M. 
Berxyer made an appeal which must have gone home 
to the hearts and consdences of some of those who 
listened to it : — 

“ Standing where I do, I do not think that the claims 
of the name in which this project was attempted can 
possibly fall humiliated by the ^sddnM expressions of 
the Procureur-GeneraL You (turning to that offidal,) 
make remarks upon the weakness of the means employed, 
upon the poverty of the whole enterprise, which made 
all hopes of success ridiculous. Wdl, if success be 
anything, I will say to you who are men — you who 
are the first men in the State— you who are members 
of a great political body — there is an inevitable and 
an eternal Arbitrator between every judge and every 
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accused who stands before him. And now, before 
gi^g your judgment, being in presence of this Arbi- 
trator, and in the face of the country which will hear 
your decree, — tell me this, without regard to weakness 
of means, but with the merits of the case, the laws 
and the institutions before your eyes, and with your 
hands upon your hearts, as standing before your God, 
and in presence of us, who know you, — will you say 
this ? — * K he had succeeded — if his pretended right 
had triumphed, I would have denied him and it; I 
would have refused all share in his power, — I would 
have denied and rejected him I’ — For my part, I accept 
the Supreme Arbitration which I have mentioned ; — • 
and whoever there may be amongst you, who, before 
their God and their country, will say, ‘ If he had suc- 
ceeded, I would have rejected him ! ’ — such a one will 
I accept for judge in this case.” 

After some days’ delay, the Court driivered its judg- 
ment and sentence. No doubt there had been dif- 
ferences and disagreements in the ddiberations of that 
high tribunal. No doubt, amongst its component 
members were men who felt how truthful and magna* 
nimous — how pr^nant with the elements of France’s 
realhonour and dignity — ^were the principles so candidly 
avowed by the prisoner. No doubt, too, there were 
amongst idiem men who fdt^ in the depths of their con- 
sdenoes, that the test suggested by the doquent counsd 
was one which they would not care to encounter. But 
an influence was at work which neutralised their better 
emotions, and ensured the requisite majority for the 
Crown. On the principle of “ the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel,” it would perh{q>s be libellous— but 
assuredly it would not be folse — to afdrm that^ long 
before the trial commenced, the nature of its result 
was as well known to the Govemmeut as forthcoming 
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verdicts in political trials used to be some Bftyyeara ago, 
during the days of packed juries and “crammed” -wit- 
nesses, to the Grown prosecutors in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Prince and his companions were, of course, 
convicted, with only three exceptions. The heaviest 
sentences -were those passed on the Prince, on General 
Montholon, and on Aladenize, the young officer who 
had endeavoured to excite a movement in favour 
of the Prince at Boulogne. The sentence on Aladenize 
was transportation; on M. Montholon, imprisonment 
for twenty years; and the principal personage in 
the was sentenced to imprisonment for life in 

a French fortress. The first words of -the Prince, on 
hearing the sentence, are said to have been : “ At 
least, I shall have the happiness of dying in France I ” 
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ITS BEFULSB. 

Thb Prince’s prolonged imprisonment in the fortress 
of Ham brought into conspicuous manifestation his 
constancy, fortitude, and resolute fidelity to principle. 
He entered the fortress in the autumn of 1840. For 
a seclusion which threatened to he a life-long one 
he prepared himself, if not with content at least with 
dignified resignation, declaring that the knowledge 
that, though a prisoner, he was living on the soil of 
France, would be ample consolation in his solitude. 
His active and well-disciplined mind soon found occu- 
pation in pursuits worthy of one who was the repre- 
sentative of a great cause, and who, even in this 
extremity, was &r fiom relinquishing the hopes and 
aspirations of that cause. Here he composed the 
treatises, C<m8iMrati(m8 mr la QmesHon dea Sucres, 
L’JEximeHon de la Pauj^Msme, the Fragments His- 
ioriques, and essays on various subjects ;,of national 
and general interest. In a letter to a friend* he 
^ves an interesting account of his studies and occu- 
pations, amongst which that of gardening is specially 
mentioned. The spirit of his exclamation on his sen- 
tence bring communicated to him, — At least, I shall 
have the happiness of dying in France ! ” — upheld him 
in his monotonous privacy. In his communications with 

* Quoted in Seetbn I. 

K 
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friends outside, he did not fail to make frequent allu- 
sions to the cause and the principle which he felt to be 
in his keeping, and the triumph of which he never 
omitted from his expressed anticipations of the future.' 

Certain annoyances and indignities to which he found 
himself subjected, induced him, in May, 1841, to address 
a protest to the French Government, from which I 
propose to make an extract or two. The tone of this 
protest is eminently characteristic. Requiring, as a 
matter of right and justice, that the vexations which he 
complains of should be removed, he does not omit, even 
when engaged on a subject connected Erectly only with 
his pemonal convenience in prison, to introduce some 
remarks of another kind — pertinent and emphatic — 
which could not &il to speak to the feelings of any 
man retaining sentiments of regard for the honour of 
France. The great idea was never absent: — 

“ In the nine months during which 1 have now been 
in the hands of the French Government, 1 have sub- 
mitted patiently to indignities of every description. I 
wUl, however, be no longer silent, nor authorise oppres- 
sion by my silence. 

“My position ought to be considered under two 
points of view — the one moral and the other legal. 
Morally speaMng, the Government which has recognised 
the legitimacy of the head of my family is bound to 
recognise me as a prince, and to treat me as such. 

“Poli(^ has rights which 1 do not dispute. Let 
Government act towards me as towards its enemy, and 
deprive me of the means of doing it any harm ; so far, 
it would be justified. But, on the other hand, its 
conduct will be dastardly if it treat me, who am the 
son of a king, the nephew of an emperor, and allied to 
aU the sovereigns of Europe, as an ordinary prisoner. 
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“ In referring to foreign alliances, I am not ignorant 
that they have never been serviceable to the conquered, 
and that misfortune severs all bonds ; but the French 
Government ought to recognise the principle which has 
made me what I am — ^for it is through that principle it 
exists. The sovereignty of the people made my uncle 
an emperor, my father a king, and me a French prin%e 
by birth. Have I not, then, a right to the respect and 
regard of all those in whose eyes the voice of a great 
people, glory and misfortune, are everything? 

“ for the first time in my life, I perchance boast of 
the accident which has presided over my birth, it is 
because pride suits my position.” 

After touching, in a tone of dignified remonstrance, 
upon some of the annoyances to which he had been 
exposed, the prisoner continues, never ceasing to call 
to mind the proper position of his family in relation 
to the French people, and the veneration of that people 
for the cause of which his family were the “ representa- 
tives ” : — 

“ The simplest civility of look is regarded as a crime ; 
and all who would wish to soften the rigours of my 
porition without fiuling in their duty, are threatened 
with bring denounced to the authorities, and -with 
losing their places. In the midst of this France, which 
the head of my family rendered so great, 1 am treated 
like an excommunicated person in the thirteenth 
century. • • * 

The insulting inquisition which pursues me into my 
very riiamber, which follows my footsteps when I 
breathe the fresh air in a retired comer of the fort, is 
not limited to my person alone, but is extended even to 
my thoughts. My letters to my fiunHy, the efiusions 
of my heart, are submitted to the strictest scrutiny; 
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and if a letter should contain any expressions of too 
liydy a sympathy, the letter is sequestrated, and its 
writer is denounced to the Government. 

“ By an infinity of details too long to enumerate, it 
appears that pmns are taken, at every moment of the 
day, to make me sensible of my captivity, and cry 
in&essantly in my ears, Vcb viciia / 

“ It is important to call to mind that none of the 
measures which I have pointed out were put in force 
agmnst the ministers of Charles the Tenth, whose 
dilapidated chambers I now occupy. And yet these 
ministers were not bom on the steps of a throne : and, 
moreover, they were not condemned to simple im- 
prisonment, but their sentence implied a more severe 
treatment than has been given to me ; and, in fine, th^ 
were not the representatives of a cause which is an object 
of veneration in France. The treatment, therefiire, 
which I experience is neither just, legal, nor humane. 

“ If it be supposed that such measures will subdue 
me, it is a mist^e. It is not outrage, but marks of kind- 
ness, which subdue the hearts of those who suffer.” 

There is reason to believe that this remonstrance was 
not quite ineffectual. Perhaps it was poli( 7 — perhaps 
it was generosdty; but the seclusion of the Imperial 
captive was rendered less irksome than it bad been. 

Two years thus passed away. In the year 1843, the 
continued imprisonment of the Prince became the subject 
of uncomplimentary remarks by many foreign and ly 
some French journals ; and there were public men, not 
the least influential, who expressed the opinion that in 
this lengthened incarceration of the nephew of the great 
Emperor, the Government of Xing Louis Philippe did 
not evince much consciousness of strength or security. 
It is possible that the Prince may have been sounded 
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on the subject of an amnesty, of liberation “ on certain 
conditions.” However this may have been, he wrote a 
letter, from which I reprint the passages in which he 
states the conditions on which he would accept an 
offer of liberation : — 

“ If to-morrow the doors of my prison were to be 
opened to me, and I were told, ‘ You are free ; come 
and seat yourself as a citizen amid the hearths of 
your native country — France no longer repudiates her 
children’ — ah! then indeed a Hvely feding of joy 
would seize my soul. But if, on the contrary, they 
were to come to offer me to exchange my present 
condition for that of an exile, I should refuse such a 
proposition, because it would be, in my view, an 
aggravation of punishment. I prefer being a captive 
on the soil of France to being a free man in a foreign 
land. • • • 

“ In a word, I should repeat — supposing that the 
occasion presented itself to me — that which I declared 
before the Court of Peers — *I will not accept of 
generosity, because I know how much it costs.’ ” 

Still true to the France of his love! — to the objects 
of his mission ! 

Even in those moments of desponden<^ which will 
cross the strongest minds, as year after year of pro- 
longed captivity rolls by in dreary monotony, he looks 
far into the future, and derives hope and consolation 
from the vision. In 1845, he writes : — 

Ham, 6tb Jan«, 1845. 

“ Years roll on with a discoura^g uniformiiy, and 
it is only in the promptings of my conscience and my 
heart, that I find strength to stand up agunst this 
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leaden atmospliere which surrounds and suffocates me. 
Nevertheless, the hope of a better future never entirdy 
abandons me.” 

But a time was approaching when the captive’s 
fidelity to the principle on which he had staked fortune, 
liberty, and life, was to be put to the sternest trial. It 
has already been remarked that intense filial affection 
formed a marked feature in his character. His father, who 
had been long living in retirement, was rapidly declining. 
In the year 1845 he felt that death was approaching, and 
caused an appeal to be made to King Louis Philippe 
not to withhold from him the consolation of seeing his 
son before he died. The request was not complied 
with. But firom all the circumstances of the negotia> 
tions which ensued, it is apparent that the crafty king 
and his ministers would have been glad to part 
with one whose residence in France, even as a prisoner, 
for so long a period, was becoming “a difficulty,” 
— that they would have been happy to release 
him, and, by so doing, obtain credit for an act of 
generosity, if they could at the same time entangle 
him in such terms as would suit their own 'news, 
and tie him down, by the bonds of honour, from any 
future proceedings that could be troublesome to them. 
Terms of the kind were certainly proposed. It was a 
powerful temptation, — a temptation which few men in 
the world, so sensitively alive to the emotions of filial 
tenderness as the captive, could have resisted. But 
he did resist it. He sunk the individual in the cause. 
No inducement — not even this, probably the strongest 
that could have presented itself — could cause him 
to swerve from the course which he had marked out 
for himself, or to commit himself to a pledge which 
mi ght compromise him in the fulfilment of the mission 
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which he felt to be his own. He would not make a de* 
claration amounting to an acknowledgment of a foregone 
offence : he would not promise to look on passiydy at 
the proceedings of a dynasty which, he believed, was 
betraying the honour and interests of his country : he 
would not renounce his high objects and aspirations. 
But he took just such a step as would have occurred 
naturally to a man of high, honourable, chivalrous 
feelings, situated as he was. It is explained in the 
following letter to the Minister of the Interior : — 

« Sir, 

“ My &ther, whose age and infirmity require the 
attention of a son, has requested the Government to 
allow me to go to him. His application has not been 
attended with a favourable result. 

“The Government, as I am informed, required a 
formal guarantee from me. Under the circumstances, 
my resolve cannot be doubted, and I am prepared to do 
eveiythiug compatible with my honour, in order to be 
allowed to offer to my father those consolations to 
which he has so many chums. 

“I now therefore declare to you. Sir, that if the 
French Government consent to allow me to go to 
Florence, to discharge a sacred duty, I will promise^ 
upon my honour, to return and to place myself at the 
disposal of the Gk)vemment whenever it shall express 
a desire that I should do so. 

“ Accept, Sir, &c. &c., 

“ Napoieon Louis Bohapabtb.” 

Bat nmther the monarch nor his ministers were men 
on whom an appeal of this kind, emanating from tihe 
spontaneous impulses of a generous mind, was likely 
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to produce the desired effect. Napoleon the Third 
possesses a reputation for the quality of sedbog deeply 
into character, but he had no dose acquaintance 
vath Louis Philippe. He did not “know his man.” 
The object of Government was to drive a hard bargain ; 
to make what they, we may presume, would have called 
a good bargain — ^to make “ a good thing ” of the natural 
emotions of father and son. They had no idea of 
allowing the old chivalric principle of honour to enter 
into the transaction. The Prince’s proposition was 
therefore declined by them ; and upon this intimation 
bring made to him, the prisoner wrote to the King 
himself : — 

“Sire, 

“ It is not without deep emotion that I approach 
your Majesty, and ask, as a favour, permission to quit 
France, even for a very short time. For five .years I 
have found, in breathing the air of my country, ample 
compensation for the anguish of captivity; but my 
father is now aged and infirm, and crils for my atten- 
tions and care. He has applied to persons known for 
their attachment to your Majesty, in order to obtain 
my liberation; and it is my duty to do everything 
winch depends upon me to meet his desires. 

“ The Council of Ministers has not felt itsdf com- 
petent to accede to the request which I made, to be 
allowed to go to Florence, engaging to return, and 
again to become a prisoner as soon as the Government 
might desire me to do so. 1 approarii your Majesty 
with confidence, to make an appeal to your feelings of 
humanity, and to renew my request by submitting to 
your high and generous interposition. 

“ Tour Majesty wiU, I am convinced, apprediate a 
step which, beforriiand, engages my gratitude^ and, 
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affected by the isolated position in a fordgn land of a 
man who upon a throne gained the esteem of Europe, 
will accede to the wishes of my father and myself. 

“I beg your Majesty to recdve the expressions of 
my profound respect. 

“ Napolboit Louis Bonapaetb.” 

StiU the same result. The King wanted his terms, 
and these terms the captive was not prepared to 
concede. 

Many of the most eminent men in France now inter* 
ested themselves actively to obtain the liberation of 
the Prince on some conditions which he should consider 
consistent with his duty. But all was in vain. He 
must give quid pro quo. He must bind himself down 
in such a manner as to render it impossible for 
liim ever again to do or say anything disagreeable 
to the House of Orleans. The letter in whidi the 
Prince announces his final and entire repudiation of 
any such conditions, deserves to be reproduced in 
extmso. 


“Sir, 

“Before replying to the letter which you have 
been good enough to address to me, allow me to thank 
you, as well as your political Mends, for the interest you 
have shown, and the spontaneous steps which you have 
thought it conristent with your duty to take, in order 
to lighten the weight of my misfortunes. Be assured 
that my gratitude shall never be wanting to those 
generous men who^ in such painful drcumstances, have 
extended towards me a friendly hand. 

I now proceed to state to you, that I do not think it 
conristent with my duly to attach my name to the 
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letter of which you have sent me a copy. The brave 
man who finds himself alone face to face with an adver- 
sary, alone in the presence of enemies interested in 
depredatiog his character, ought to avoid every kind 
of subterfuge, everything equivocal, and take all his mea- 
sures with the greatest degree of frankness and decision. 
Like Caesar’s wife, he ought not to be suspected. If I 
signed the letter which you and many other deputies 
have recommended me to sign, I should, in fact, 
sue for pardon. Without avomng the fact, I should 
take shdter behind the request of my father. * • I 
consider such a course unworthy of me. If I thought 
it consistent with my position and honour merely and 
simply to invoke the royal clemency, I would write to 
the King, ‘ Sire, I ask pardon.’ 

“ Such, however, is not my intention. For ax years 
I have endured, without complaining, an imprisonment 
which is one of the natural consequences of my attack, 
upon the Government; and 1 shall endure it for ten 
years longer, if necessary, without accusing either my 
destiny or the men who inflict it. I suffer ; but I say to 
mysdf every day, ‘ I am in France.’ I have preserved 
my honour unstained. I live without enj(^ments, but 
also without remorse ; and every evening I go to repose 
in peace. Ffo steps would have been taken 1^ me to 
disturb the calm of my conscience and the repose of my 
life, had not my father signified an earnest dedre of 
having me near him again during his declining years. 
My filial duty roused me firom a state of resignation, 
and I took a step of the gravity of which I was wdl 
aware, and to which I imparted all that frankness and 
honesty which I wish to exhibit in all my actions. I 
wrote to the head of the State, to him who alone had 
the legal power to alter my poution; I asked to be 
allowed to go and see my father, and spoke to him of 
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honour, humanity, generosity, because I have no hesita* 
tion in calUng things by their proper names. 

The King appeared satisfied, and said to the worthy 
son of Marshal Ney, who was good enough to place the 
letter in his hands, that the guarantee which 1 offered 
was sufficient ; but he has as yet given no intimation of 
his decision. His Ministers, on the contrary, enclosing 
their resolution in a copy of my letter to the King, 
which I sent to them with respectful firmness, taking 
advantage of my position and their own, caused an 
answer to be transmitted to me, which was merely an 
insult to misfortune. 

“ Under the blow of such a refusal, and still unac* 
quainted with the King’s decision, my duty is to abstain 
from taking any step, and above all not to subscribe a 
request for pardon under the di^ise of filial duty. 

“ I still maintain all that I said in my letter to the 
King, because the sentiments which I expressed were 
deeply felt, and were such as appeared suitable to my 
position ; but I shall not advance a line farther. The 
path of honour is narrow and sUppery, and there is but 
a hair’s breadth between the firm ground and the abyss. 

“ You may, moreover, be well assured. Sir, that, should 
I sign the letter in question, more exacting demands 
would be made. On the 25 th of December, I wrote a 
letter to the Minister of the Interior, requesting per- 
mission to see my father. On the 14th of January, I 
determined on a very serious step : I wrote a letter to 
the King, in which I spared no e:q>ression which I 
thought might conduce to the success of my request. 
The answer was an impertinent one. 

“My position is clear : I am a captive ; but it is a 
consolation to me to breathe the air of my country. A 
sacred duty summons me to my father’s side. I say to 
the Government, < Circumstances compel me to entreat 
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from you, as a &vour, permission to leave Ham. If 
you grant my request, you may depend on my gratitude, 
and it will be of the more value, as your decision wUl 
bear the stamp of generosity ; for the gratitude of those 
who would consent to huii^ate themselves in order to 
gain an advantage, would be valueless.* 

“ Finally, I calmly await the decision of the King, a 
man who, like me, has lived through thirty years of 
misfortune. 

“ I rely on the support and sympathy of generous 
and independent men Uke you; 1 commit myself to 
destiny, and prepare to resign myself to its decisions. 

“ Accept, Sir, the assurance of my esteem. 

“ Napoleon Louis Bonaparte.” 

This letter, having been seen by M. Louis Blanc, 
the well-known ultra-Democratic partisan, elicited the 
one below, which expresses admiring approval of the 
heroic constancy with which the illustrious prisoner re- 
jected eveiy overture tending to compromise his position 
with respect to France, or to bind him down in any way 
as to his future proceedings towards the Gk>vemment 
of that country. I insert it not so much on account 
of any intrinsic importance ascribable to the “sym- 
pathy” expressed by the writer, and riiared by men of all 
parties save the immediate dependents of the Bourbonite 
interests, but in order to put in its true light the nature 
of the correspondence which about this time took 
place between the Prince and several of the most active 
of the Frendi politicians. It was not unnatural that 
many of them should visit in his seclusion a man who 
(whether wisely or unwisely, the future alone could 
prove) had rendered himself so remarkable, had made 
his name a household word in France, and whom, it was 
quite certain, any disturbance of the existing order 
of things would bring into an active and prominent 
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poffitioH. Equally natural it was that written commu- 
nications should occasionally pass on the subjects which 
mainly engrossed his thoughts. In fact, the nudntenance 
of such correspondence he regarded as at once a duty, a 
recreation, an agreeable and necessary task. The tone in 
which he is addressed by the vehement Communist parti- 
san indicates the groundlessness of the accusations which, 
in accordance with the systematized policy of direct and 
indirect calumny, have been brought against the Prince, 
of having coquetted with extreme opinions, — of having 
yielded so far to temporary expediency as to have given 
an implied assent to views contrary to those propounded 
in his written works, insisted on in his public addresses, 
adhered to by him in all his authenticated conversations 
with men of whatsoever party, and afterwards carried 
out to successful completion. We find Louis Blanc rigni- 
fving his regret that the Prince could not be persuaded 
to surrender his faith and reliance on the traditions 
of the Empire ; expressing his hope that “ those who 
loved the Prince without embracing his opinions,*' 
would one day bring him over to their own. But this 
Lope, it will be perceived, is but a faint and shadowy 
one — rather a formal than an affirmative expression. 
Had any ground for entertaining it been afforded by 
anything that had dropped from the Prince during 
his intercourse with Louis Blanc, the latter — who if 
not blessed with much political sagadty or (as was 
made but too convincingly evident in 1848, if his ad- 
ministrative capacity, even in the execution, with ample 
means, of his own projects, be o£ no very high order), is 
scarcely equalled in acuteness as a controversialist, and 
not exceeded for the rapidity with which he can per- 
crive an advantage in the conduct of a written or 
spoken argument— was about the least likely man in 
Fiance to omit refOTence thereto, or to n^lect the qp-' 
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portunity of makiiig the most of it. But no such ad- 
vantage, no such opportunity, was afforded to him. The 
tenor of the Prince’s words, thoughts, and writings, 
was too consdstent, too straightforward, too superior to 
subterfuge or equivocation, to leave room for any 
question as to what he wished, what he meant, and 
what he would do, whensoever time and events should 
enable him. 

“ Prince, 

“ One of our mutual friends, M. Poggioli, has 
handed me a letter which you were good enough to 
write to me. It is needless to say how much I am 
touched \rith the expressions of sympathy which it 
contains, and which my fedings so completely reci- 
procate. 

“ M. Poggioli, whom we are both fortunate in being 
able to call a friend, and whose attachment to your 
person is not less enlightened than ardent, has fur- 
nished me with a copy of your letter to M. Odilon 
Barrot. Although you are, at this moment, a captive 
and in misfortune, I should hesitate to express towards 
you the sentiments of esteem and compassion which the 
perusal of your letter has awakened in my mind, had I 
not had previous opportunities of knowing you. You 
remember, perhaps. Prince, the visit which 1 had the 
honour of paying to you at Ham, and with how much 
frankness I explained to you in what respects my 
opinions differed from yours. An independent man 
and a republican, guided wholly by conviction, and 
without expectations from any quarter, I have little 
fear that anything which falls from my mouth or flows 
firom my pen, however eulo^stic, can be suspected of 
flattery. 1 confess, therefore, sincerely, that your 
answer to M. Odilon Barrot affected me to the bottom 
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of my Heart. The resolution which it contains was the 
only one worthy of you, and you are the very last 
person, in my opinion, who ought to have sacrificed 
what you owe to your character, as the price of opening 
your prison doors. Be assured that by a course of con> 
duct so noble you have filled all your true friends with 
joy and your enemies with great vexation. 

“ If you could decide on devoting to the greatness of 
your country, to equality, and to the JRepublic, what you 
think you owe to the traditions of the Empire and to a 
sort of family veneration for your name, with what eager- 
ness would my heart fly towards you. Let us hope — all 
of us, who love your person without embracing your 
opinions — that in favour of these democratic tendendes 
a conviction will one day possess your mind, in cona- 
bination with the disinterested inspiration whidh it 
already exhibits. Nothing can more fairly justify us in 
indulging this hope, than the constan(^ and dignity 
with which you bear your misfortunes. 

“ Receive, &c. 

“ Louis Blanc.” 

Further attempts were made to induce the King to 
rdax the crafty and selfish rigour of his conditions ; but 
the result was fidlure. In communicating this issue 
of the matter to the captive, M. Odilon Barrot does not 
conceal the disgust with which the conduct of the ruling 
powers had inspired him. His letter to the Prince runs 
as follows ; — 

“ Your EQghness, 

“ Our renewed n^tiations have proved a 
fidlure ; and if I have delayed to inform you of the fact, 
it was because, up to yesterday, I still retained some 
hope. The Government speak of present difficulties 
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—the State of Italy, of Switzerland. Those drcum- 
stances would nevertheless have been overlooked, had a 
more comprehensive guarantee been given in your letter, 
because then they could have disposed with the Goundl 
of Ministers ; but politics not having been put out of 
the question, it was found necessary to yield to the con- 
dderations relating to public order which prevailed 
in the Council ; and for the present, considering the 
circumstances, no liberation is to be looked for. 

“It is with great pain that I inform you of this re* 
suit. I had begged Yalmy to say to the King, that, 
if we had completely differed, since 1880, in political 
opinions, I hoped that at least we agreed in sentiments 
of humanity and generosity. I now see that this is 
another of my Utopian ideas, which I shall be compelled 
to renounce. 

“ Accept, &c. 

“ Odilon Babsot.” 

Even the proverbially cautious Monsieur Thiers — 
always nervously bent on the policy of “ not committing 
hims^” — ventures the opinion that the request ought, 
under aU the circumstances, to be conceded on the 
honest, manful condition set forth by the Prince. He 
writes: — 

“ Prince, 

“ I have received the letter which you have done 
me the honour to address to me, in order to make me 
acquainted with the refusal whidi has been given to 
your request. It seems to me that the dedre of seeing 
a dying &ther, accompanied by the promise of return- 
ing to prison on the first requirilion of the Minister of 
the Interior, ought to have been regarded as sufficient. 
In my opinion, such a measure nught have been adopted 
without inconvenience, upon the responsibility of the 
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minister who had sanctioned it. I am sorry, Prince, 
not to have it in my power to serve you in these cir- 
cumstances. I have no influence with the Government, 
and publicity would serve you little. On every occa- 
sion on which I can possibly contribute to solace your 
misfortune without contravening my duty, I shedl be 
happy to have it in my power to give iresh proofs of 
my sympathy with the glorious name you bear. 

“A. Thibbs.” 

The whole course of these correspondences and nego- 
tiations, coupled with the dignified reserve with which 
the Prince had previouriy abstained from the faintest 
whisper of any complaint that could have been con- 
strued into an appeal for release, exhibits at once 
the strength of the ties which bound him in love 
and reverence to his dying flsther, and the force of 
that engagement into which he had entered with 
himself never to swerve from the high purpose of 
redeeming, regenerating his country, and replacing 
her in that position of influence and regard amongst 
the nations, which had been so deplorably compro- 
mised as to appear in danger of being irretrievably 
forfeited. When the first request was made by the 
aged Count St. Leu, through individuals who held 
friendly and confidential rdations with the court 
of Louis Philippe, an excellent opportunity — an oppor- 
tunity not to be allowed to pass without being made 
full use of — an opportunity to obtaia certain ends by 
working upon fiJial tenderness, and “turning the 
screw” tightly upon honourable misfortune — seemed 
to present itsdf. And no means were left untried to 
turn that opportunity to advantage. But the guileful 
craftiness of, plot, derign, and execution were signidly 
disappointed Ity the firmness and sagacity of him 

n 
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upon whom those ^‘ingenious devices** were played 
off. King Louis Philippe would have profited more, 
if he could have persuaded hims^, for once, to be 
generous. We sh^ presently see that, instead of the 
temporary release which was refused to honour and 
generosity, the captive obtained a permanent rdease by 
means which exempted him from any obligation to the 
King, though that release was, by a proceeding as 
mean as it was foolish and unnecessary, rendered inef- 
fectual for the pious purpose which had chidly dictated 
the bold proceeding that procured it. 
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TEra B8CULFB. — THX INTBianCIT. — DITLOIUOT WASBINa WITH 
HATtIBB. — DEATH OF THE BX-KlNe OF HOLLAED. 

Thb tone of Louis Flhilippe’s Ministers had rendered it 
evident to the Prince, that no concession reconcilable 
-with honour — with the high duties which he had un< 
dertaken as the object and business of his life — could 
obtain for *him, in that quarter, permission to attend 
his dying parent. There was, then, no alternative but 
to endeavour, by some^eans irrespective of the grace 
or power of the Government, to effect compliance with 
the reiterated and earnestly expressed desire of the 
Count St. Leu. It was May, 1846, after an imprison- 
ment of six years, that the Prince’s escape took place 
— alike to the disgrace and mortification of those who, 
if they had been only less meanly jealous, might have 
granted temporary Instead of permanent liberation, and 
in a manner honourable to themselves. 

The Prince’s escape was graphically described by him- 
self in a published letter : — 

“ M^ desire to see my fisther once more in this world 
made me attempt the boldest enterprise I ever engaged 
in. It required more resolution and courage on mj^ 
part than at Strasburg and Boulogne ; for I was deter- 
mined not to submit to the ridicule which attaches to 
those who a|ig»|frrested escaping under a disguise, a 
fiulure I not have endured. The fisUowui^ure 
the pai^cukrs of my escape 

ft 2 
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“You knoTV that the fort was guarded by four 
hundred men, of whom sixty soldiers acted ^uly as 
sentries outside the walls. Moreover, the principal 
gate of the prison was guarded by three gaolers, two of 
whom were constantly on duty. It was necessary that 
1 should first elude their vigilance ; afterwards traverse 
the inside court, before the windows of the commandant’s 
residence ; and, on arriving there, I should still have to 
pass by a gate w’hich was guarded by soldiers. 

“Not wishing to communicate my deugn to any 
one, it was necessary to disguise myself. As several 
rooms in the part of the building which I occupied were 
undergoing repair, it was not difficult to assume the 
dress of a workman. My good and fidthful valet, 
Charles Th41ier, procured a smock*frock and a pair of 
sabots, and, after shaving offi my moustaches, 1 took a 
plank on my shoulders. 

“ On Sunday morning I saw the workmen enter at 
half-past mght o’clock. Charles took them some drink, 
in order that I should not meet any of them on my way. 
He was also to call one of the turnkeys, whilst Dr. Con- 
neau conversed with the others. Nevertheless, I had 
scarcdy got out of my room before I was accosted by a 
workman, who took me for one of his comrades ; and at 
the bottom of the stairs I found mysdf in front of the 
ke^er. Fortunatdy, I placed before my &ce the 
plank which 1 was carrying, and succeeded in reaching 
the yard. ’Wnbienever I passed a sentinel or any other 
person, I always kept the plank before my face. * 

“ Passing before the first sentinel, 1 let my pipe fidl, 
%nd stopped to pick up the bits. There I met officer 
on duty; but as he ^vas reading a letter he paid no 
attention to me. The soldiers at the guardhouse ap- 
peared surprised at my dress, and a chasseur turned 
round several times to look at me. I next met some 
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workmen, who looked very attentively at me. I placed 
the plank before my face ; but they appeared to be so 
curious, that I thought I should never escape, until I 
heard them say, ‘ Oh ! it is Bertrand !’ 

“ Once outside, I walked quickly towards the rood 
to St. Quentin. Charles, who had the day before en- 
gaged a carriage, shortly overtook me, and we arrived 
at St. Quentin. I passed through the town on foot, 
after having thrown off my smock-frock. Charles pro- 
cured a post-chaise, under pretext of going to Cambrai. 
We arrived, without meeting with any obstacles, at 
Yalendennes, where I took the railway. I had pro- 
cured a Belgian passport, but I was nowhere asked to 
show it. 

“ During my escape. Dr. Conneau, always so devoted 
to me, remained in prison, and caused them to believe 
that 1 was unwell, in order to give me time to reach the 
frontier. Before I could be persuaded to quit France, 
it was necessary that I should be convinced that the 
Government would never set me at liberty, if I would not 
consent to dishonour myself. It was also a matter of 
duty that I should exert all my efforts, in order to be 
enabled to solace my father in his old age.” 

The affectionate and generous devotion of Dr. Con- 
neau, who, by remaining in the prison dfter his sen- 
tence for implication in the Strasburg affair had ex- 
pired, was enabled to become a principal instrument 
in effecting the Prince’s liberation, cannot be too much 
admired. It has been truly described as an instance 
of “noble dirinterestedness” rarely paralleled — the 
more complete and exalted, too, because, after the 
Prince’s departure. Dr. Conneau might, without^ny 
question, have himself left the fortress; but, oflikhe 
contrary, he chose, in the words of a contemporary 
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writer, to remain, “ in order, by every manoeuvre that 
ingenuity could suggest, to conceal, until the latest 
possible moment, the fact of the Prii^ce’s escape.” 
By this conduct the Doctor put himsdf once more 
in the power of the authorities ; but it is pleasant to 
state that his sentence (with what honest pride and 
self-respect — with what perfect assurance of the esteem 
of all true hearts — he must have heard it I) was not 
more severe than three months’ imprisonment. On the 
fidthM valet, Th41ier, who, it has been seen, accom- 
panied his master, and of course did not make his 
appearance, the form of a sentence en contumace, of six 
months* imprisonment, was passed. 

Dr. Gonneau’s terse, straightforward, and gallantly 
sdf-approving account of the affair, on his examina- 
tion before the local tribunal, when interrogated, as is 
customary in the French law courts, is interesting. 
Zeal and affection furnished ingenuity with pretexts 
and devices which otherwise might not have occurred 
to it; — 

“I tried,” replied Dr. Conneau, in answm> to the 
questions put to him, “ to conceal the departure of the 
Prince, in order to give him time to escape. I was 
imsions to gun, in this way, at least twenty-four hours, 
if possible. First of all, I closed the door leading from 
the prisoner’s chamber into the saloon. I kindled a 
strong fire, although the weather was really very hot, to 
support the supposition that he was indisposed. About 
eight o’clock a packet of violet-plants arrived by the 
diligence. 1 told the keeper to fill some pots with 
earth, and prevented him firam entering the Prince’s 
saloon. Al^ut half-past eight o’clock the man-of-all- 
work came and asked me where we would breakfast. * In 
my room,’ I replied. * I shall fetch the large table,’ said 
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he. 'It is unijiecessary/ I ans-wered; 'the General is 
unwell, and will not break&st with us.’ 

" My intention was, in this manner, to push off further 
knowledge tiU the next day. I said the Prince had 
taken medicine. It was absolutely necessary that 
it should be taken, accordingly I took it myself. I 
then took some coffee, and threw it into a pot of 
water, with some crumbs of bread, and added nitric 
add, which produced a very disagreeable smdl ; so that 
the man-of-all-work might be persuaded that the Prince 
was really ill. 

"About half-past twelve I saw the commandant for 
the second time, and informed him that the Prince was 
somewhat easier. * * * Every time that I came 
out of the small saloon, in which the Prince was sup- 
posed to be lying on a sofa, I pretended to be speaking 
to him. The man-of-all-work did not hear me. If 
his ears had been at all delicate, he would have been 
quite able to hear me speaking. 

" The day passed on very wdl till a quarter past 
seven o’clock. At this moment the commandant en- 
tered, with an air somewhat stem. ' The Prince,’ said 
I, 'is a htde better. Commandant.* 'If,’ replied he, 
'the Prince is still ill, I must speak to him — I must 
speak to the Prince.’ 

" I had prepared a large stuffed figure, and laid it in 
the Prince’s bed, with the head resting upon the pillow. 
I called the Prince, who, enough^ made no re- 

jdy. I retired towards the commandant, and indicated 
to him, by a sigzt, that the Prince was asleep. This 
did not satisfy him. He sat down in the saloon, saying, 

‘ The Prince wiU not deep for ever— I will waif.’ 

" He now remarked to me, that the time fixr tlte 
arrival of the diligence was passed, and ezpremid his 
wonder that ThSUer was not returned. 1 stated to 
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him that he had taken a cabriolet. The drum beat, 
and the commandant rose, and said, ‘ The Prince has 
moved in the bed — he is waking up.’ 

“The commandant stretched his ears, but did not 
hear him (the supposed Prince) breathe. I did the 
same, and said, ‘ Let him sleep on.’ He drew near the 
bed, and found a stuffed figure. He immediately turned 
towards me, and said ‘ The Prince is gone I At what 
time did he go ?’ — ‘At seven in the morning.’ ‘Who 
were the persons on guard ? — ‘ 1 know nothing!’ — These 
were the only words which were interchanged between 
us. The commandant left the room.” 

The preparations for the escape of the Prince were 
conducted with such secrecy, that even the brave 
and devoted De Montholon had not been apprised of 
what was about to .take place. It was prudent and 
necessary that no one should know anything re* 
specting the business in hand, save those who were to 
take part in it. Monsieur de la Guerronniire, in his 
essay upon Hapoleon the Third, has the following para- 
graph: — 

“Ho one except Dr. Oonneau and the Prince’s valet- 
de-chambre was cognizant of the Prince’s intention 
to escape. The evening before the Prince had visited 
De Montholon in his room. • • The Prince had 

affectionately embraced both him and the Countess de 
Montholon, a noble and generous woman, who reminded 
one of another heroine, a former prisoner, the Prin- 
cess de Polignac, Such external marks of affection 
w§re not habitual to Louis Hapoleon. General de 
Montholon and his wife observed it — th^ conceived a 
vague suspicion. The next day they learned that the 
prisoner of Ham had escaped, passed the French fron- 
tier, and embarked for England, vi& Bdgium.” 
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The character of Dr. Gonneau is thus outlined -with 
vigour and truth : — 

“ The prisoner had accepted his position with ^gnity. 
Not a complaint escaped him. He seemed to follow his 
destiny wherever it led him. The dungeon of Ham, far 
from appalling or saddening him, appeared to him as 
a destiny in his life, and perhaps as a haJting-pkce in 
the march of his fortunes. * * * Ham was to him a 
resting-place on the road to the Elys4e. The interior 
of the prison, like its exterior, was gloomy and silent. 
Prince Louis Napoleon rerided within the fortress with 
a faithful friend, devoted to his country, who is, at the 
present hour, the sincere and disinterested friend of his 
prosperity. Dr. Gonneau is ^fted with one of those 
lofty and refined natures which science quickens and 
enlarges instead of drying up. He had attached him- 
self to this cause without sdfish .views, without arro- 
gant claims. * * * He watched night and day over 
the son of Queen Hortense, with all that solicitude 
so assiduously tender, which the heart alone can inspire 
and which is rather a feding than a duty. He was 
more than a companion in adversity — more than a 
medical attendant — he was a friend. He it was who 
subsequently prepared, and assisted to execute, the plan 
of escape which was crowned with such signal success. 
Summoned to trial for this noble fault, he was ac- 
quitted [?] because he was absolved by the conscience 
and the hearts of his judges the moment he appeared in 
Gourt." 

This complimentary tribute is eminently deserved by 
its object. The fortitude and devotion of Dr. Gonneau 
win our warm admiration — are more mnphaticaUy 
entitled to it than was the heroism of de 

Lavalette, who, it will be borne in mind, incun^ no 
personal danger at aU approaching that which devolved 
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on Dr. Conneau. Madame de Lavalette was a woman 
and a wife, — she had not been previously compromised 
with Government. Dr. Conneau, on the contrary, was 
already a “marked man.” The responsibility, the 
amount of punishment, which he confronted by his part 
in the Prince’s escape, could not be calculated on. The 
most extreme measures might have been brought into 
force against him.* 

If the circumstances just related have been perused 
with interest and pleasure, the next fact to be re* 
corded will be read with pain. It will hardly be 
believed that the French Gk)vemment of the day could 
have had the meanness to use its influence with 
foreign courts for the purpose of preventing the Prince 
.from carrying into effect the prime object which 
had impelled him to escape. Too true, however, it 
is. It was certainly in great measure through the 
representations of the French Government, that Count 
Dietrichstein, Austrian ambassador at the Court of 
London, and who likewise represented Tuscany in a 
diplomatic capacity, refused to ngn the passport neces- 
sary to enable the Prince to visit his dying father. 
The Austrian embassy would not have perpetrated 

* It is obvious that no disrespect to tbe Count de Montholon was 
involved in the fact of his not having been admitted to a knowledge 
of the Prince’s intention to escape. The essence of the plan was, 
that it should be known only to those who had conceived, arranged, 
and were to take part in it. General de Montholon would, without 
doubt, have cordially co-operated had it been necessary, and would 
never have paused to calculate the danger in which such co-opera- 
tion might have involved himself. But it was not necessary to ask 
him. If the object could not be accomplished by the aid of Dr. 
Conneau and Charles Tlidlier, it could not be facilitated by the intro- 
duction of a larger number of co-operators ; and this being tbe case, 
it would have been exceedingly wrong — opposed to all the funda- 
mental rules of good policy— to have enlarged the circle of con- 
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so obvious a piece of oppression were it not for re- 
presentations coming from Paris. The venerable 
parent of the future Emperor was, through this in- 
trigue, deprived of the consolation of seeing his son 
before he died, and the immediate object of the Prince’s 
escape from Ham was thus frustrated. This pro- 
cee^g on the part of the authorities was the more 
wanton and oppressive, inasmuch as, almost imme- 
diately on his arrival in London, the Prince had for- 
warded to the Count de St. Aulaire, at that time diplo- 
matic representative of Louis Philippe at our Court, the 
following letter, the promise contained in which he 
scrupulously kept, notwithstanding the insolent and 
continued provocations which he received — the inces- 
sant fire of ribaldrous calumny of which he was made 
the subject by persons systematically employed and 
paid to do so, and acting in the interests of his 
enemies : — 

“ M. le Comte, 

1 hasten to declare frankly to one who was the 
fnend of my mother, that in quitting my prison I have 
not been actuated by any design to renew against the 
French Government a war which has been disastrous 
to me, but that my sole object was to be froe to attend 
on my aged father. 

“Before taking the step in question, I had used 
every effort to obtain from tiie Government permission 
to go to Florence, and I offered every guarantee con- 
sistent with my honour ; but at length finding that 
my appUcalions were fruitless, 1 resolved to have re- 
course to the last measures, such as those which, in the 
reign of Henry lY., had, in similar circumstances, been 
adopted by the Due de Nemours, and the Due de 
Guise. 
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“I beg you, M. le Comte, to infonn the French 
Government of my pacific intentions ; and I trust that 
this spontaneous assurance from me may shorten the 
captivity of the friends whom I have left in prison.” 

A moment’s reference to what subsequently oc- 
curred, will remind the reader how faithfully and sub- 
stantially — like all pledges entered into by the Prince — 
this promise was kept by him, even when he had reason 
to believe — indeed, when he wdl knew — that the agents 
of the existing dynasty, then so near that Ml which 
he had foreseen and confidently predicted, were putting 
into exercise every device of perverted ingenuity to 
injure his reputation, to depreciate him in the eyes 
of the world, to distort and misrepresent his every act 
and word. 

Contemplating the respective positions of Louis Na- 
poleon in May, 1846, and in February, 1848, a French 
writer, remarkable for the vivacity of his style, draws 
the fallowing duplicate picture. It cannot fail to re- 
mind us of the hard measure dealt out Louis Philippe, 
when at the apex of his fortunes, to the man who was 
within a few years to occupy the palace furtively 
quitted by the disgraced Eing : — 

“ On the 26th of May, 1846, a man of marked features, 
with a clouded and melancholy brow, with a deep and 
thoughtful look, with a stiff gait, and attired like a 
labourer, descended the staircase of the fortress, crossed 
the prison yard with a steady step, passed through the 
ranks of soldiery, went by the sentinels, and in an 
instant reached the country adjacent to Saint Quentin. 
This man was Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of 
the Emperor, the, future President [and future Ena. 
peror]. 

“ On the 24th‘ of February, 1848, another personage 
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escaped clandestinely, not from a prison but from a 
pniftAPj and entered a hackney-coach on the Place de 
la Revolution, the spot where Louis XVI. had perished 
on the scaffold. He hastened away, a fugitive wanderer, 
in a disguise not much unlike that put on by the prisoner 
of Ham, to find a small vessel to convey him to Eng- 
land. This man was Louis Philippe d’Orleans, King of 
the French. 

“ What a mockery of fortune 1 What a caprice of 
destiny ! or, speaking more correctly, what a lesson from 
above I Let us bow down our heads, and humble our- 
selves in the dust. Let us acknowledge that the acts 
of Providence are something more than mere chance ! 
Gan we avoid acknowledging that mysterious and pro- 
videnlial conjunction of causes and effects which proves 
the eternal reign of right and justice, even in the most 
unexpected accidents, and in revolutions the least fore- 
seen?” 

The Prince, prevented from visiting his dying 
parent, continued to reside in England. “In that 
country,” observes one of his friends, “ whose customs 
and manners Jbe admired, he awaited with quiet patience 
and confident anticipation the advent of his destinies. 
Captivity had neither changed himself, nor vitiated the 
goodness of his heart or the power of his mind. He 
came from his painful trial such as he had been, without 
personal enmity, without rancour; neither accusing man, 
nor distrusting Providence. This attitude was neither 
affected nor strange. In showing himself thus, he 
showed himself naturally. Such as he was in England 
he had been in the solitudes of Arenemberg, in the perils 
of Strasburg, in America, at Boulogne, upon his trial in 
the Chamber of Peers, and in the prison of Ham. His 
firm trust in his destiny had never deserted him.” 

The diaracteristic here alluded to was exemplified on 
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several occasions. Illustrative of it, a curious anec- 
dote is related : — 

A few days after his arrival in England he went to 
see his cousin, Lady Douglas * (a princess of Baden). 
* Well,’ said the young princess to him, * at last you 
are free. Will you now be quiet ? Will you lay aside 
those &llacies which have cost you so dear, and the 
cruel delusions of those dreams which have brought 
such misery on those who love you.’ ‘ My dear 
cousin,’ replied the late prisoner of Ham, * 1 do not 
briong to mysdf— 1 belong to my name and to my 
country. It is because my fortune has twice betrayed 
me that my destiny is nearer its accomplishment. I 
bide my time.’ 

“ This,” continued the relator of the anecdote, “ at the 
time appeared ludicrous enough. The star of Louis 
Napoleon was veiled from all eyes, even from those of 
his relations who best loved him. He, alone, saw and 
followed it.” f 

The Count St. Leu, deprived of the consolation of 
embracing his son, did not survive long. In his wUl, 
he expressed an earnest desire that his remains, as 
wdl as those of his son Charles, who had died in Italy, 
should be conveyed for interment to the village of St. 

* This lady is now Dnchess of Hamilton. 

f From the same quarter I borrow another illnstration of the un- 
swerving eonstaney of hope and confidence which never forsook him. 
The period referred to is that of the first days of ^e Bevdlotion 
of 18 ^»— "Hie name of Bonaparte was never mentioned in that 
Bevolution, save with taonts, obloquy, and demonstrations of dislike. 
< Down with Bonapartism!’ cried ^ Provisional Government^ in 
one of its proclamations traia the Hdtel de Yille. Louis Napoleon 
perceived at once the tendency and results of this great agitation. 
On learning the dethronement of Louis Philippe^ he said to his cousin. 
Lady Douglas^ 'Before the year is out, I shaU direct the govermnent 
of France.’ On the lOth of December this prediction was fhlfllled.” 
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Lett, sitttated near Paris, and the spot from which he 
had adopted the title home by him after abdicating the 
throne of Holland. “ 1 have,” said he, “ home the name 
of that village for forty years, and I liked the place better 
tTifln any other in the world.” The French Government 
cottld scarcdy refuse compliance with this modest and 
afiectmg request ; it was accordingly granted, and the 
concesrion was trumpeted by the Orleanist party as a 
great act of grace. A guard of honour, consisting of 
veteran soldiers of the army of the Empire, attended 
the funeral. A large concourse of the public, and 
of soldiers old and young, was likewise present, and 
testified, by their demeanour, thdr profound respect 
for the memory of a man whose amiable private qua- 
lities, not less than the great assodations connected 
with his T>fl.Tne and antecedents, had rendered him an 
object at once of affection and esteem. In the fol- 
lowing letter to Captain Le Comte, the officer who 
acted in command of the guard of honour at the 
funeral, the Prince thus expressed his feelings of thank- 
fulness, of regret, and filial duty : — 

“Sir, 

“ The testimonies of respect offered to the memory 
of my fother on the 29th of September* have deeply 
affected me ; and 1 was, above aU, toudied on learning 
that a great number of the ancient warriors of the 
Empire had asristed at this pious ceremony. 

“Through the medium of their worthy leader, 1 
thank those glorious veterans of our army, for the 
tribute of respect which th^ have bestowed upon an 
old companion in arms. 

“ It is not the man whom chance and the fortune 
of war made king for a brief period, that you have 


* Th« da7 of the fhneraL 
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honoured frith your regrets, but the old soldier of the 
Bepublican armies of Italy and Egypt, — a man who 
remained but a short time upon the throne, and who 
paid for a few years of glory forty years of exile, 
and died in a fordgn land. The sympathy which has 
attended his obsequies is something more than an act 
of homage — it is a reparation for the past. 

“ Permit me, therefore, to thank you for attending ; 
for you have expressed my own sentiments of gratitude 
towards the deceased; have nutigated the bitter grief 
which 1 experienced at not having had an opportunity 
of kneding before the tomb of my family ; have made 
me forget, for a moment, that I am condemned, in ap* 
pearance, to remain for ever separated from the men 
whom I love best, and from the objects which are most 
dear to me. 

“ Recave, &c., 

“ Louis Napoleon Bonafabtb.” 



CHAP. ly. 


THB BBrOLUTIOir OF 1848 . — THB ATTXICirFBD BAN. — THE NATION’S 
BKFLT. — LOUIS NAPOLEON IN THE ASSEUBLT. — TBS DIN OF FAC- 
TIONS. — THE INSUBBECTION OF JUNE. — A SPECIMEN OF POLITICIAL 
FOBBSIOHT. — ELECTION OF THE PBESIDENT. 

In Febroaiy, 1848, the government of Louis Philippe 
-was overthrown by the indignation of the people whom 
it had deceived. Prince Louis Napoleon was in Lon- 
don. It will be believed that he was not the man whose 
pulses beat least quickly at an explosion which he had 
long foreseen. He lost no time in adopting the con- 
duct of a good Frenchman. The 24th of February 
was the great day of the Revolution, — the Prince 
was in Paris on the 28th. The sentence of banishment 
against the Emperor’s family had not been removed, 
— there w;as, in &ct, no regular authority in exist- 
ence, — but it had become suspended and placed in 
abeyance by the astounding events of the week. The 
Pnnce proceeded to pay Ms respects to the Provirional 
Government, such as it was. But the Provisional 
Government, for reasons best known to two or three 
of its members who are yet living, caused it to be inti- 
mated to him that they feared Ms presence might pos- 
sibly lead to tumults. Always a friend and supporter 
of order, he at once withdrew, and returned to London, 
where, in the month of April, he gave a new pledge of 
the opposition of his views to those of the friend of 
anarchy, by enrMUng himsdlf as a special constable on . 
an occasion when it was apprehended thdt the public 
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peace would be disturbed by organised bands of in- 
cendiaries. 

Meanwhile, however, the secret friends or employes 
of the Bourbon dynasties, with the “Bed” or Sodalist 
factionists — all whose wishes were centred, not in the 
establishment and maintenance of good government, but 
in the attainment of their respective partisan views,-— 
all these, however discordant on every other pdnt, were 
united on this, — that Prince Louis Napoleon, the living 
embodiment of a national and therefore powerful go- 
vernment — of a government which, founded firmly on 
the people, could not be upset by an intrigue or a mere 
partisan combination — that this man, the man of the 
French nation, was dangerous to the success of all 
their plots, cabals, and counter-plots; that, however 
they might tear each other to pieces, they must make 
common cause against him. A proposal was made in 
the National Assembly, that the law of banishment 
against the Imperial fmnily should be retained against 
him alone. 

This proposal elicited from the Prince the following 
communication to the National Assembly: — 

“ Citizen Bepresentatives, 

“ I learn by the newspapers of the 22nd inst., that 
it has been proposed in the hweausa of the Assmnbly to 
retain against me alone the law of exile which has been 
in force against my &niily since the year 1816. I now 
apply to the representatives of the people, to know how 
1 ]^ve merited this penally ? 

“ Gan it be for having always publicly declared that, 
in my opinion, France was not the properly either of 
an individual, or of a &mily, or of a parly ? 

“ Gan It be because, desiring to accomplish the tri- 
umph, without anarchy or licmise, of the prindples of 
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national sovereignty, wMch alone can put an end to 
our dissensions, I have been twice the victim of my 
hostility to a government which you have overthrown ? 

“ Can it be for having consented, out of deference 
to the wish of the Provinonal Gh>vemment, to return 
to a foreign country, after having hastened to Paris 
upon the first news of the revolution ? 

“ Gan it be because I disinterestedly refused seats in 
the Assembly which were proffered to me, resolved not 
to return to France imtil the new constitution should 
be agreed upon, and the Republic firmly established ? 

The same reasons which have made me take up arms 
against the Government of Louis Philippe would lead 
me, if my services were required, to devote myself to 
the defence of the Assembly, the result of universal 
suffrage. 

“ In the presence of a king elected by two hundred 
deputies, I might have recollected that I was hdr to an 
empire founded by the consent of four millions of 
Frenchmen. In the presence of the national sove- 
reignty, I cannot and will not claim more than my 
rights as a French citizen; but these I will demand 
with that energy which an honest heart desires, from 
the knowledge of never having done anything to render 
it unworthy of its country.” 

Some of the phrases in this letter require a brief re- 
mark, because, like other expressions which from time 
to time have fallen from I^apoleon the Third, they 
have been the subjects of much misrepresentation. 
The Prince’s conviction that the system of the Empire, 
in all its integrity, was that most accordant with the 
interests of France, he never denied ; but he was now, 
as he had always been, ready to accept and support 
any government really founded on the national wOl^'-for 
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which he churned the right of pronunciation and deci- 
sion. The excesrive, rancorous, unappeasable malignity 
of factions, making any efSlment government absolutely 
impossible so long as they remained unrepressed, was 
as yet unproved; the raging passions, the mutual 
hatreds, the greed, and recklessness, and disregard of 
the proper objects of legislation — these evil character- 
istics of the leaders of parties, rendering the Assembly 
a nullity for good — the impracticability of an orderly 
republic, with such passions and such factions let 
loose, had not received the damning proofs which sub- 
sequent events brought with them. Nor did they 
ever reach the height in the National Assembly which 
they obtained in its successor, the “ Constituent 
Assembly.” Any government really French, really 
national, proceeding from an explicit declaration of 
the will of the whole people, and acting accordantly 
theiewith, the Prince was ready to adopt and sup- 
port. But of what elements the Assembly called 
“National” was at that time composed— 'how &r it 
was disposed to act equitably and fairly— may be 
partly judged from the fact, that its members actually 
refused to permit the above letter to be read, though, 
at the very same sitting, they had listened, some 
of them with laudatory demonstrations, to various epis- 
tles and protests from the princes of Louis Philippe’s 
frmily. 

In fact, the work of intriguing for rival dynasties 
and fretions had already set in, and he whose petition 
and principles were antt^onistic to such manoeuvres 
was of course the common object of hatred from the 
intriguers. 

The discord which prevailed in the Assembly itself 
rendered it meanwhile the object at once of contempt 
and dislike. Scarcely a day passed without scune 
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“ scene” between the representatives, not of the people, 
but of factions. 

The Prince had now been elected by several con* 
stituencies as their representative; it was towards 
the middle of June, jnst previous to the dreadful “ Bed” 
Revolution, when the Executive Committee gave a cu- 
rious illustration of its capacity for discerning where 
lay the real source of danger to public order, by bring- 
ing forward an edict which declared that, although 
three members of the Imperial family had been allowed 
to take their seats as representatives, the law of 
exile should still be maintained against Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 

In order to form a correct judgment of the quality of . 
the political wisdom by which this edict was inspired, 
dates here become important. It was between the 
10th and 13th of June that the exceptional decree of 
banishment against the Prince was propounded, and on 
the 22nd of June took place the sanguinary revolt 
which the Prince, had he been in France, would have 
been amongst the first to denounce. The Govern- 
ment directed aU its energies towards repressing 
an ima^nary danger from “ Napoleonism,” — it could 
not see the real, immediate danger — the danger ac- 
tually pressing and present from the Socialist, Commu- 
nistic^ “anti-property” factionists*— from the factions 
whose maxim was that the very word “ property” meant 
robbery. 

The Prince, who had already set out for Parig, again 
returned to London when this manifesto was made known 
to him. He did so in order to predude any possibility 
of being the cause of disorder. But he took care to 
address to the President of the Assembly, as well as 
to the Departments which had dected him, a fmrdfale 
expresrion of his sentiments on the occasion. 
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His letter to the President of the Assembly contained 

* 

• 

“K the people were to impose duties upon me, I 
should know how to fulfil them. But I disown all those 
who attribute to me intentions which 1 do not hold. 
My name is a symbol of order, of natioiudity, of glory ; 
and it would be with the liveliest grief that 1 should 
see it made use of to augment the troubles and dissen- 
aons of my country. In order to avoid such a mis- 
fortune, I shall prefer remaining in esdle. I am ready 
to make any sacrifice for the happiness of France.'’ 

It is posable — it is probable — that, had the an- 
archic leaders witnessed the presence in Paris of the man 
who was really the representative of the cause which 
the people had at heart — that, had they witnessed the 
cause of order supported, as it would have been, heart 
and soul, by the Prince, they would not have ventured, 
reckless though they were, on the attempt which led 
to such dire bloodshed. The Executive Committee 
sought to prevent disorder, and it set about doing so by 
excluding the very man, above all others, whose name 
and presence, identified as he was with the whole 
nation, would have most efi^ually discouraged the 
machinations of the disorderly. 



I will here insert, from a contemporary work, the 
author of which is anything but friendly to Napoleon 
the Third, a short narrative of the Red and Socialist 
insurrectimi of June. It irill illustrate the manner 
in which the Republican Government of that day 
“averted” disorder. Twdve days previously an edict 
had passed, exiling a particular individual, lest his pre- 
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sence should endanger order. And now came the 
movements of the factions in which M. de Lamartine 
could see no danger, — was it because, above all 
others, they were hostile to the principles of Louis 
Napoleon? — 

The battle was begun by the National Guards at the 
Fortes St. Denis and St. Martin, &om which the barri- 
caders were repulsed after considerable loss on both 
sides. The fighting continued all day on both sides of 
the river, with great slaughter, but little practical re- 
sult, the insurgents being only driven from thrir more 
advanced positions to rally again in other places. About 
five o’clock, Cavaignac, accompanied by Lamartine, 
Pierre Bonaparte, and other representatives, led an 
attack in person against the Faubourg du Temple. 
For three hours the barricades withstood the fire of 
four pieces of cannon ; and two generals and 400 sol- 
diers were killed or wounded in the conflict. The 
troops behaved with admirable steadiness throughout 
the day, and the young soldiers of the Garde Mobile 
especially distinguished themselves. At four o’clock on 
Saturday morning the battle began agun, and raged 
with intense violence on both sides of the river. Both 
parties had been reinforced during the night. Barri- 
cades ten or twelve feet high, and of great strength, 
crossed the streets at every dozen paces. The hous^ 
too, were for the most part in the hands of the insur- 
gents, and covered with mattresses, ba^ of sand, and 
other protections against musketry, from bdbind which 
showers of missiles were poured down on the assail- 
ants. At eleven o’clock, the National Assembly passed 
a resolution declaring Paris in a state of siege, and 
appointed General Cavaignac dictator, with unlixnited 
power, dvil and militaxy. ; .The Executive Committee 
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instantly resigned. Orders were then issued that the 
National Guard should occupy the streets, prevent the 
assembling of crowds, and watch over the safety of pri- 
vate property. The rest of the inhabitants were to 
remain at home, and keep their windows closed, as a 
security to the soldiers in the streets that they should 
not be fired on from the houses. Every person out of 
uniform, who was found abroad without a written pass, 
was searched, and either taken prisoner or led by a 
National Guard to his own door. In pursuance of this 
plan, many persons were arrested conveying ammuni- 
tion and other aid to the insurgents. At noon Cavaig- 
nac sent a flag of truce to the insurgents, offering a 
general amnesty if they would yield before two o’clock. 
The offer was rejected without hesitation, or a moment’s 
interruption of the firing. During the earlier part of 
the day, the fight raged chiefly in the dty and on the 
southern bank of the river. To obtain possession of the 
Hdtel de Yille and the Prefecture of Police was a car- 
dinal point with the insurgents. In Parisian war&re, 
the loss of the Hdtel de YiUe is what the loss of its 
colours is to a regiment in the field; it was therefore a 
matter of primary importance to the Government to 
pierce the enemy’s lines at that central point, towards 
which all his efforts converged. The church of St. 
Gervais was carried after a heavy cannonade ; next the 
bridges were carried with great laughter, and thus the 
means of communication between the insurgents on the 
two banks were completdy cut off. Pursuing thdr 
success, the troops possessed themsdves of the church of 
St. Sdverin, the he^-quarters of the insurgents on that 
side. Tbdr stronghold, the Pantheon, was carried at 
one o’clock at the point of the bayonet, after the great 
iron doors and railings had been broken cannn n. 
By four o’clock the Government was master of the 
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whole left bank of the river. For four days, altogether, 
the fight continued to rs^e with furious bravery. The 
number of killed and wounded on both sides, as ascer* 
tained by actu^ reckoning, exceeded 8000; but, be- 
sides these, many perished of whom no accurate account 
could be taken. Multitudes of dead bodies were cast 
into the Seine before they were yet cold. The remains 
of others were found by the reapers in the fields around 
Paris. Nearly 14,000 prisoners were made by the Go- 
vernment, and of these more than a thousand died of 
jail fever. Of eleven generals who commanded, two — 
viz.. Generals Negrier and Br^ — ^were killed, and rix 
were wounded, five of them mortally ; whilst the Arch- 
bishop of Paris was also amongst the victims of the 
barricades. At the end of four days Cavaignac had 
triumphed, and was absolute ruler of the destinies of 
Paris and of France.” 

The last few words contain an exaggerated figure 
of speech ; but they do really represent, in substance, 
the prostrate condition of the country at the time. 

It would be a painful and somewhat repulsive task to 
portray the anarchy of which the Assembly was the scene, 
from the period when the insurrection was thus sup- 
pressed until it was dedded that new elections should 
take {dace, and another Assembly be convened. Fortu- 
natdy, the subject does not immediately concern that of 
this volume, and I am, therefore, spared the necesrity of 
dwdUing on it. 

The day appointed for the elections was the 17th of 
September. In reply to a communication firom General 
Piat, the Prince, who was still in London, wrote the 
following letter 
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“ London, Angnst 28, 1848. 

“ General) 

“ You ask me if I would accept the post of re* 
presentative of the people, if I Avere to 1>e re-elected. 
I unhesitatingly reply, ‘ Yes.' 

“ Kow that it has been demonstrated beyond contra- 
diction, that my election by five Departments simul- 
taneously was not the result of intrigue,, and that 1 
have kept myself apart from all demonstrations and 
political intrigues, I should consider mysdf wanting in 
my duty, were I not to respond to the call of my fellow- 
citizens. 

“My name can now no longer be made a pretext 
for- political commotions. I am anxious, therefore, to 
reenter France, and to take my seat amongst the repre- 
s^tatives of the people, who desire to organise the Re- 
public upon a broad and solid basis. In order to render 
impossible the return of the governments which have 
passed away, only one thing has to be done— and that is, 
to do better than they ; — for you are aware. General, 
that we have not really abolished the past until we have 
replaced it by something else. 

“ Accept, &c., 

“Louis Napoleon Bonapabte.” 

That the Prince’s confidence in the people’s attach- 
ment to the cause which he represented had been well 
founded, was strikingly manifested by the result of 
the elections. Five difierent Departoents returned 
him, in each case by large majorities over the other 
can^dates proposed to them. On the 26th of September 
he appeared in the Assembly, and delivered a ^ort ad- 
dipss in conformity with the views which he had pre- 
viously indicated in his letters. Yery soon, however, 
the new Assembly became, like the old one, a scene of 
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violent commotions, in which dignity and order were 
utterly lost amid the accusations and recriminations 
of violent partisans. The future Emperor discerned 
the true character of the motl^ assembly. He saw 
that it was wanting in all the more important ele- 
ments of that representative character which it af- 
fected ; — he saw it, in fact, converted into an arena 
for the conflict of factions. His own zmme, being that 
which alone presented the possibility of ftTmiTiilRfing 
discord, by reconciling parties and interests, was the 
frequent object of impertinent allusion. His “pre- 
tensions,” as they were called, were frequently dwelt 
on, — indeed, so loudly and persistently, that if the 
memory of the Empire, and the presence of the Im- 
perial heir, had not been already flrmly fixed in the 
mind of the nation, these reclamations would have 
been enough to recall them. Only once he con- 
descended to allude to these outbursts of ribaldry, — 
it was on the 12th of October, a day following an 
explosion of unusual violence. This, with the excep- 
tion of his short opening address, was, 1 believe, the 
only occasion on which he addressed the Assembly; 
and it has been observed, that his silence was more 
eloquent than any language could have been. A 
passage or two from this address will be read with in- 
terest. It should be remarked that such was the chaotic 
disorder of the state of things caused by the June insur- 
rection, and the unnatural governmental machineiy 
existing, that it had been determined to dect a Pre- 
tident of the Bepublic ; Gavaignac, who had laid down 
his dictatorship, having in the interim acted under 
the titie of President of the Council, with power 
to choose his own ministers. The 12th of October 
was the day fixed for the election of a President 
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of the Republic. The name of Louis Napoleou was 
that which at once occurred to the majority of the 
nation as that of the man most fitted for the highest 
office in the State ; he had, naturally enough, been pro- 
posed as one of the candidates, and M. Clement Thomas 
had risen in the Assembly, and ddivered a violent invec- 
tive against the Imperial family in general, but against 
Prince Louis Napoleon in particular, inquiring why he 
assumed to present himself as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, — as if the Prince, who had not 
presented himself, but been nominated by others to 
the candidature, were not as free in the matter as any 
other man in the country ! 

Amongst the observations made by the Prince, in re- 
ference to these indecent scenes, occur the following : — 

“ I deplore being obliged to speak again of myself, 
because it is painful to me to see the Assembly con- 
stantly engaged with questions of a personal nature, 
when we have not a moment to lose for the discussion 
of the great interests of the country. 

“I will not speak of my sentiments, or of my 
opinions; I have already manifested them to you; and 
nobody has ever yet doubted my word. 

“ As to my parliamentary conduct, in the same way 
that I would never pretend to call to account any of my 
colleagues for what they may have thought proper to 
do, so 1 will recognise the right of no man to bring me 
to account. This is an account which 1 owe to no man 
but to my constitu^ts. 

Of what am I accused ? Of having accepted, with- 
out having sought it, a candidature for the Presidency? 
Well, yes ! I accept that candidature, by which I am 
honoured, — I accept it, because the result of these 
numerous elections, and the unanimous decree of the 
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Assembly revemng the decree of proscription against 
my &mily, authorise me to believe that France re* 
gards the name which I bear as one which may conduce 
to the consolidation of society, which has been shaken 
to its foundation, and to the stability and prosperity of 
the Republic I • * 

“ Is there no other way [besides words] of serving 
one’s country ? What it is in want of, above all things, 
is deeds. What it wants is a government — firm, int^i- 
gent and wise — which will think more of healing the 
wounds of society than of avenging them — a government 
which shall put itself boldly in the vau of sound ideas, 
in order to repd, with a thousand times more efficacy 
than could be done by means of bayonets, theories 
which are not founded upon ezperieivce and reason. 

“ I know there are some who wish to beset my path 
with snares and ambushes; but I shall not fall into 
them. I shall always follow the line of conduct which 
1 have traced out for myself, without troubling myself 
with anxieties, and without halting. Nothing will de- 
prive me of my calmness, — nothing will make me forget 
my duties. • • I declare, therefore, to those who 
would wish to organise against me a system of provo- 
cation, that henceforward I shall not reply to any 
attacks, or to anything which maybe done to excite 
me to speak when 1 choose to remain silent. Strong 
in the approval of my conscience, I shall remain un- 
shaken amidst all attacks, impasdble and unmoved by 
calumny.” 

The voice of the chosen of the French nation was 
heard no more in that assemblage of claabiTig fac- 
tions. 


On the. 10th of December, 1848, took place the elec- 
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tion of President of the French Republic. General 
Gavaignac might be described as the ofOidal candi- 
date. He brought a respectable name, the recollection 
of public services, the powerful influence attached to 
his position at the head of the existing Government. 
Prince Louis Napoleon brought with him a prin- 
dple — the principle for which he had lived and suf- 
fered ; the principle of which his name was a symbol, 
and which was planted deep in the affections of the 
nation. The issue, stated in numerical order, was as 
ffllows: — 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 

a 

. 5,484,226 

General Gavaignac 

• 

. 1,448,107 

M. Ledru BoUin 

m 

. 870,119 

M. Baspail 

M. de Lamartine 

• 

• 

. 86,900 

. 17,910 

^790 

General Cliangarnler • 

• 


Now here was a dedrion suffidently convincing in 
itsdf as to the sentiments of France upon the prin- 
ciples avowed by the Prince. In order fully to appre- 
date the force and meaning of this dedsion, it is 
necessary to bear in mind all the drcumstancei| under 
which it was given. We have seen how rancorous 
was the conduct of the factions in the Assembly, with 
respect to the motives and character of the illustrious 
dect. Pains were not spared to propagate nn&vour- 
able prejudices; and without disparagement of so re- 
spectable a man as General Gavaignac, it may be taken 
for granted that numerous individuals, connected, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the actual Government, 
consdted thdr private interest by voting in such a 
way as to disflivour any change in the personnel of the 
Executive. That there were many honourable excep- 
tions — many persons who voted against the imme< 
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diate suggestions of private interest, rather than com* 
promise their duty to their country — 1 am happy to have 
reason to believe. But there still remains the self- 
evident fact, that General Gavaignac “went to the 
country” with numerous incidental circumstances in 
his favour. Still how pre-eminently triumphant proved 
the prindple, the hope, the conviction, represented by 
the heir of Napoleon I 
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CHAP. I. 

Tmw 07 THB PBBsmiarc's PosmoN. — bib LABOTres fob thb 
SCrOOBSS 07 THB BXFBBBIBNT 07 1848. — THB FACTIONS IN THB 
ABSBllBLT. — BOCBBONITB INTBIGCBB AND B00IAU8T CON8P1BAOIB8. 
— ^BIOTINOS IN THB CHAHBEB. — 7BB00I0IIB ATOWAU 07 THB BEDS. 
— .70BBION AND NATITB BXFBB8810NS Of OPINION. — PABDONB AND 
AHNBSTIBS. — OLBICBNCT AND PBDDBNOB. — OHABITIES AND BBNB- 
FIOBNOBB. — lOtllB NA70LB0N 7A0B TO FACE WITH THB DIB- 
AFFBOTED. — FBANOB AND ITAI.T. — THB BOHAN BZFBDIXION.— . 
BBFLBOTIONS ON ITS FOLTOF AND KOBALXrT. 

If, in tlie forgoing chapters, I have dwelt at much 
length upon sundry passages in the earlier life of 
Napoleon the Third, which appear unimportant when 
compared with the grand events of his matured career, 
it is because they indicate, eloquently and significantly, 
the object and principle which actuated him from the 
first, and to which he has adhered with unexampled 
constancy. They may be briefly described. The 
object was the greatness, happiness, dignity of France, 
which he saw degraded in the eyes of all Europe 
beneath the incubus of dynasties e^ete or perfidious: 
the prinriple was the national will, — the will of the 
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whole French people, expressed freely and universally — 
as the folcram through motion of which the object was 
to be accomplished. 

These aspirations are everywhere recognisable. With 
irespect to his views on Goybenment, the system of 
the Empire, — the system founded by Kapoleon the 
Great — that which was the parent of so many beneficial 
institutions, which not even the corruption and imbe- 
cility of a subsequent epoch could wholly neutralise — 
was that towards which, he frankly avowed, his own 
convictions tended. Intimately conversant with the 
histoiy of his country, he could trace back to the days 
of the Empire the germs of aU those branches of 
peaceful, ameliorative, devating progress which, despite 
after difficulties, have fructified so abundantly. His 
long-cherished opinion — an opinion set forth frankly, 
when two stood between himself and the heirship to 
the rights of the Emperor — ^was, that the Imperial 
system, with the heir of the great Napoleon at its 
head, would constitute, executively and administra- 
tivdy, the government most accordant with the genius 
of the French, and beyond comparison most condudve 
to the happiness of the people. 

These were Prince Louis Napoleon’s opinions. Th^ 
were not concealed from the world. He had made 
them well known. Never for a moment, upon any 
occasion in his life, in the greatest emergendes, when 
subjected to the most pressing temptations in view of 
temporary convenience, expediency, or popularity, had 
he ceased to avow them. There was not a man in the 
National Assembly who was not aware of his senti- 
ments in this respect. There was not a man in that 
Assembly-— unless we suppose, which is not improbable^ 
that pre-eminent stupidity was a characteristic of some 

N 
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of its members — who did not well understand the 
simple, honest, substantial sense in which the Prince 
gave his adhesion and promised his support to any 
system founded on the universal suffrage of French- 
men. His previously expressed opinions he never 
compromised by act, word, or insinuation. His opinion 
was as complete as ever, that the Imperial system, with 
an imperial head, was the government best suited to 
France. But he found a republican form existiug ; and 
his desire was that that form should be administered in 
its reality and integrity, independent of factions, irre- 
spective of persons. This it was that he bore in mind, 
when he protested against the time of the Assembly 
being wasted in personal altercations. This it was 
that he had in view, when he expressed his hope that 
he should be able to “assist in the consolidation of 
society, which had been shaken to its foundation.” 
This it was that he pointed to, when he called on aU 
Frenchmen to prefer national interests to party in- 
terests, and to unite in endeavouring to promote “ the 
stability and prosperity of the Bepublic.” 

But it was not to be expected that these great olgects 
could be effected, unless by the union of influential 
men, — unless he who was charged with the chief 
executive authority should be honestly supported by 
the leading men in the Assembly. It was vain to 
expect it if he were to be thwarted, hampered, defied, 
conspired against, — ^by Orleanists on one hand, who, 
whilst claiming a share in the councils of the State, 
were flitting backwards and forwards between France 
and England, concerting measures vdth Louis Philippe 
and his family for the restoration of one branch of the 
Bourbons; by Legitimists on the other, passing into 
Gennany to consult with fftstr master, the Comte de 
OHambprd, in relation to his prospects of ruling over a 
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resurrection of the aneien r&gime; by ultra*levdlers 
from another side, desirous of nothing so much as to 
throw all things — property, laws, institutions — ^intothe 
boiling cauldron of anarchy. The possibility of main* 
taining a republic practically realising its name im- 
plied an abandonment of hostile plots and combinations 
against it, a willingness to co-operate with the head of 
the Executive, — at least, the absence of any systematic 
plan of obstruction and hostility. 

Without such conditions a republic was impossible in 
France. It was on the supposition that they might 
be fulfilled, that, unconnected as he was with party, 
and acting without reference to it, his own example 
might arouse the more generous emotions of those 
around him, might assuage angry passions, and impart 
union, strength, and cohesion to the governmental 
power, that Louis Napoleon promised, in good faith 
and sincerity, adhesion to the republican experiment. 

Were these conditions fulfilled ? 

They were not. 

There was not a man in France who worked so hard 
as the President to procure the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions, — not a man in France who so strenuously 
exerted himsdf to procure success for the experiment, 
— to maintain the integrity of the Bepublic, so long as 
there existed the shadow of a chance of preserving it. 
And when his exertions failed, when the malignity of 
iactious conspiracy had shown that it would not i«st, 
that it would not be pacified whilst it possessed the 
power of disturbance,-— then there remained but 'one 
course for any man having at heart the 'welfare of 
sodety, and endowed with courage' fo give efiect to his 
desires. — That course was to deprive faction of its 
sting by depriving it of its power, and appealing to 
the nation for its decision as to the mode of government 
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which would give peace and security to society, and 
act for the benefit of the universal people. 

The years 1849 and 1850 were years of trial of the 
syst^ introduced in the haste, confusion, and terror 
caused by the insurrection of June. Th^ were years 
of experiment as to the possibility of composdng the 
furious passions of factions, of maintaining order and 
security by the exercise of the powers given to the 
President under the terms of the Constitution of 1848. 
From the first, sinister omens attended this experiment. 
We find the President entreating the Assembly to co- 
operate with him in measures of practical improve- 
ment for the success of which cordidity and unity of 
action were indispensable, — we find the Assembly re- 
plying, through its most prominent speakers, with 
taunts, upbraiding, ridicule, accusation. One of the 
leading party politicians, instead of applying his 
energies to the service of the country, occupied himself 
in writing a work purporting to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of good government for France on any 
principle not involving a restoration of the Bourbons. 
The Assembly was the scene of disgraceful tumults, 
of “disgusting brutalities,” to use the too accurate 
phrase of a spectator. “ Liar,” “ peijurer,” “ coward,” 
were epithets commonly interchanged between its 
members ; even the President of the body was himself 
denounced as a liar by some of the gentlemen amongst 
whom he vainly strove to keep order. And these 
violences were not confined to words. In the very 
Chamber blows were exchanged, the effect of which 
at least attested the pugilistic prowess of debaters. 
But whUst the war raged fiercely between contending 
parties, and even in the coundls of these respec- 
tive parties, they were often seen uniting when a ne- 
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gative had to be pronounced upon any practical pro* 
posal emanating from the head of the Executive. Then 
they could all agree that the proposition, whatsoever its 
nature, was a dangerous one, an ambitious one, one 
prompted by his desire to court popularity, to establish 
himself in the affections of the people. An d no doubt 
one of his objects was to deserve and retain the national 
affection by a course calculated to promote general 
happiness through the encouragement of industry. The 
inconsistency of the Assembly, and of its partisans in 
the press, would have been amusing if its consequences 
were not so seriously mischievous. Whilst presenting 
vexatious obstructions to all measures of improve- 
ment, they continually reproached the President for not 
accomplishing improvements of all kinds, for not doing 
that which he was most anxious to do, but which they 
themselves, abusing the power entrusted to them, ob- 
stinately prevented him from doing. 

The “ Bed ” or Socialist party was active in the 
Chamber, in the press, and in the clubs. The motto 
that “property is robbery” was openly promulgated by 
many of its members ; programmes of policy were con- 
sidered, induding such rules as “ refus^ to pay taxes ; 
disobedience to aU decrees and ordinances emaTtaiing 
from the Government ; disobedience to all citations of 
courts of justice,” and so on. On the walls of Paris, and 
of several of the provindal towns, placards were posted, 
invoking “ Blood, blood ! extermination of the rich, and 
of all government officials; houses to the flames, the 
rich to the guillotine or the gibbet! ” In some of the 
dubs, doctrines substantially.affirming these views were 
avowed amid loud applause, and ^mpathisers in the 
Assembly adopted language scarcely more moderate. 

These distractions and menaces, threatenisig not only 
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the tranquillity of France but of all Europe, could not 
fiiil to attract attention in England : — 

“Whilst (it was observed) sedition and conspiracy 
are allowed to muster in their recognised strongholds, 
the dubs of Paris, government of a stable and per- 
manent nature, no matter what its form, is impossible 
in France. It is a patent fact, Avhich no one denies, 
that the dubs of the French capital are not mere peace- 
ful assemblies from which resolutions embodying the 
sentiments of the meeting, or petitions addressed to the 
Legislature, emanate in a manner suitable to the mo- 
desty that ought to characterise memorials. • • • • 
It is not resolutions, but revolutions ; it is not petitions, 
but insurrections ; it is not addresses, but barricades, 
which have systematically and notoriously emanated from 
these clubs ever since their appearance. They are sinks 
and pestholes from which an intermittent evil of in- 
curable and fatal malignity has at frequent intervals, and 
with frightful precision, arisen and seized the body politic 
and the body sodal. This is a fact recorded in very 
l^ble characters of blood and devastation, and scarred 
and seared into the condition of France — scarred indeed, 
and seared so deeply, that through the sides of that 
tortured country all Europe has been marked and im- 
pressed with the rigns thereof. * * Louis Napoleon 
has practically experienced that he cannot cany on his 
government while these 9labs are suffered to exiit; he 
probably sees also that no govebemsht could be carried 
on which sanctioned obstructions so ^stematic and so 
formidable in its own path.” 

That there is no exaggeration in this description, that 
the clubs and their connections were not merely hostile 
to a particular government, but to any government 
which recognised the sacredness of family ties and of 
property as a national institution— -had been fearfully 
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exemplified by the insurrection of June against the 
democratic government of Lamardne and Cavaignac. 
The anarchic faction, even in Paris, where it was 
strongest, was immerically insignificant when compared 
mth the vastly preponderating majority of honest and 
well-disposed persons. On a national poll, its leaders 
were aware, it had not the shadow of a chance : in 
sudden acts of violence lay the only possibility of its 
acquiring an ascendancy ; but it had already been 
proved that it possessed regular organisation, and on a 
scale so extensive as to be always dangerous. The 
infatuation of the L^timists and Orleanists in the 
Chamber, bent solely on damaging and annoying the 
Prerident, and too frequently playing into the hands of 
the enemies of all order, rendered that body absolutdy 
unmanageable. Even in this country it was already 
prophesied that Louis Napoleon would be ultimately 
compelled — ^not only for objects personal to himself, but 
by his duty to France — to take energetic measures for 
putting an end to the incongruous state of things 
eristing. Commenting on the position in which the 
President was placed, an English writer remarked : — 

“On the question of moral and public right, this 
point may be considered — Would not Louis Napo> 
leon be justified (we say nothing of expediency and 
policy, which in this case are seemingly more deter- 
minably legible and simple to understand), — would he 
not be justified in forcibly dissolving the National As- 
sembly? We put tlus question on the hypothecs of 
the continuance, stability, and consistency of repub- 
licanism itself in France. There are two incorporations 
of power — the Pretident on the one hand, and the Legis- 
lature on the other : they are equally expresrions of 
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universal sufirage, except that the President represents 
a more concentrated and more enthumastic sentiment 
than the Assembly. Each is now in fixed oppoution 
to the other. The Government cannot proceed with 
such an entanglement unresolved. It is a deadlock. 
• • Nmther power can effect what is desired either; 
neither can do anything. Were th^ created to do 
nothing ? Has universtd suffrage stultified itself, and 
stultified itself in the hands of Frenchmen? Surely 
this is what no Frenchman would allow. Well, Louis 
Napoleon might fairly say, * Let us appeal to universal 
Bu&age again : go before the country with my disap- 
proval on your heads. If a different legislature be re- 
turned, I remain in power ; if you be again returned, I 
wiU at once resign. Only let us appeal to our common 
parent and common arbiter in this matter, since we 
cannot settle it between ourselves. I was chosen last ; 
T may fairly condude that I am the expression of more 
recent, more mature, and now actually prevalent, senti- 
ments. If you doubt this, or dislike my condusion, 
falsify and refute it by appealing yoursdves to that 
criterion on the authority of which I stand.’ 

“ What reasonable answer could be given to this 
lax^age ? Can an assembly which professes to be the 
impersonation of the national sentiment, betray, without 
ruining its own credit, any dread or hesitation respect- 
ing an appeal to the power on which its credit 
depends?” 

The President was, however, unwilling to proceed to 
extremities. He desired that in his hands the experiment 
of 1848 should have a full and fair trial He laboured 
with patience and fortitude to secure it such a trial. 
And when, after the lapse of two years more, the effort 
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became evidently hopeless, it was his own poUcy and 
motives that he submitted to the ordeal of approval or 
disapproval by the country. Holding fira^y to the 
course which he had chosen — ^that of independence of all 
party influences — he found himself necessarily in oppo- 
sition to many of those who had been engaged in the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe. A judicious remark was 
made on some of the reproaches uttered against him 
on this score : — 

“ Of course he does, and of course he must. Autho- 
rity, at all times and under all forms, if it wish to exist 
and to last, must accept the conditions of authority, one 
of which is stem and uncompromising resistance to 
anarchy.” 

Whilst thus maintaining a resolute — fortunately, in 
the long run, a successful — struggle to preserve France 
from the horrors into which the reckless violence of 
some, and the dagitious dishonesty and infatuation of 
others, would have plunged her, he could not resist those 
impulses of clemency, his indulgence in which has more 
than once elicited remonstrance. A considerable num- 
ber of the “prisoners of June” were liberated by his 
order. These men, on obtaining freedom, did not 
evince much gratitude for the leniency with which they 
had been treated, or inclination to behave honestly and 
peaceably for the future. The curses and imprecatipns, 
the vows of deadly vengeance on the rich, uttered by 
them on their route to Paris, were described as some- 
thing hideous. The republican general, Cavaignac, 
under whom the insurrection had been repressed, and 
by whom thousiKnds of the insurgents had been im- 
prisoned and transported, was the especial ol^ect of 
their maledictions. Amongst those who protested that 
in giving freedom to such persons the President was 
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acting too boldly, was General Lamorici^re, who declared 
that the insaigents were treated far too gently, that it 
was a hazardous thing to let them loose npon the 
society which they had attempted to upset, and to 
which their enmity was implacable. In these objections 
there may have been much truth. Certainly the 
President, on this as on other occasions, carried mercy, 
forgiveness of offence, to the utter verge of prudence, 
[f he erred in so doing, the only defence which need be 
set up for him is, that the error was of the kind to 
which generous and noble natures are prone. 

Not content with riotings in the Assembly, invectives 
in the press, and plottings in the clubs, the Reds ” 
exhibited a disposition to try the patience of the public 
and the Executive by demonstrations in the stret‘ts. In 
the early part of 1849, they got up an kmeute on a 
somewhat extensive scale; the result of which, how- 
ever, tended to prove how little they represented the 
sentiments of the general body of the people. Whilst 
the movement was at its most critical stage, and great 
alarm pervaded the minds of the Ministers, the Presi- 
dent took a step, which, if a bold and perilous one, 
tended effectually, by its very boldness, to discomfit 
the plans of the disturbers. This gallant proceeding 
was thus described : — 

“Louis Napoleon told them (the Council of Ministers) 
that he should put on his uniform and take a canter up 
the Boulevards and along the quays. Yain were the 
efforts to dissuade him from his resolve, and accord- 
ingly at half-past ten, the Prince, accompanied by 
Edgar Ney and another aide-de camp, his fortemque 
Gyanfortemqw Cloanihum^ and \rith an escort of twelve 
cuirassiers, left his palace, and trotted up the Boule- 
vards. His reception was most enthusiastic, and this 
disjday of personal bravery, which in no country is more 
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highly esteemed than here, will secure him more popu- 
larity than all the millions which were scattered by 
Louis Philippe in bribery and corruption. Along the 
whole route the Prince was accompanied by a ‘ running 
accompaniment’ of the mob, who greeted him with 
the deafening cheers of devotion and affection which 
were heard by Bolingbroke as he rode into London. 
* * Whether he will or no, you may rest assured that 
greatness will be thrust upon him.” * 

This was far from being the only instance in which, 
by the display of that unflinching personal courage, 

* There is much point in the subjoined remarks, madebj a periodi- 
cal print, in reference to the coolness and resoluteness displayed by 
the President during crises which would liave unnerved a man not 
possessing consummate courage and fortitude. The brave respect the 
brave. The French people would despise and spurn a man who 
shrunk aghast from them. They could respect and admire one who 
would reason with them — who would confront them — who would 
withstand that which he considered wrong, and hold to Ids conviction 
of the right, even though the former should seem, for the moment,* 
the stronger and more popular cause. It so happened, however, that 
the policy of Louis Napoleon was always the popular one — the one 
approved by the nation, as contradistinguished from factions, which, 
numerically, were weak in the aggregate, and insignificant indivi- 
dually, though capable^ by organisation and intrigue^ of causing 
serious and mischievous disturbance of the public peace: — 

“ We may saftdy say, that any ruler who wishes the French to love 
him must not fear the French. Nor does this arise from a spaniel- 
like or abject character, but perhaps from the very opposite disposi- 
' tion in the people. They would feel it a sort of insult to ask them 
to bow to a timid or faltering authority. They could not obey a 
power which they saw trembling before them. They must admire 
their ruler, and they never could admire faint -heartedness. The roan 
of their affections — the man who will enthral their loyalty perma- 
nently, — must have a gallant bearing, a prompt spirit, and a fearless 
heart If a man were to approve himself such, theories and abstrac- 
tions and artifi.cial minutiso^ and mechanical, self-working forms 
of oonstitulion and govemmeni^ would pale b^ore him as artificial 
lights pde before the sun.** 
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>yhich is amongst the most eloquent passports to the 
respect of a Frenchman, the President threw a complete 
damp upon projects of disorder, and nipped in the bud 
quite a promising imeute. FrequenUy, almost un- 
attended, he has mounted his horse, penetrated the 
very depths of the recesses which were looked on as the 
head-quarters of disaffection ; and whilst timid spirits 
prophesied his death, he has ridden back, not only 
unharmed, but accompanied by the cheers of many of 
those who, a little while previously, had imagined that 
nothing could have given them more pleasure than to 
shoot him do^\'n incontinently. The calm, immovable 
intrepidity of the man disarmed them ; practically illus- 
trating the rustic philosophy, that if you look a raging 
buU in the face he will not harm you, but that 
sjunptoms of fear will make him rush upon you. 

And whilst clemency and coui’age thus signally exhi- 
bited themselves in the more public proceedings of the 
President — whilst he was occupied by a multi- 
plicity of important duties, and by the onerous task of 
steering “ the vessel of the State ” safely through the 
innumerable dangers which surrounded her — he con- 
trived to find time for the exerdse of a virtue, less 
demonstrative in its character, but not less entitled to 
esteem. Those who have best and longest known 
Napoleon the Third, concur in describing him as one of 
those men whose hands are “ open as day to melting 
charity.” From his earliest youth this has been 
one of his passions ; and in circumstances when such 
a disposition could not be indulged without incon- 
venience, he has frequently chosen the latter alterna- 
tive, rather than see want unrelieved, or distress un- 
solaced. His accession to power, and the cares, labours, 
and responsibilities which his position imposed upon 
him, so far from diminishing the force of this natural 
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tendency, probably rather added to it. The man whose 
endeavours to secure happiness for a nation were so 
constantly and systematically obstructed, would be apt 
to take more than ordinary pleasure in doing that 
which was in his power — giving happiness to indi- 
viduals. Notwithstanding the private and unostenta- 
tious manner in which his acts of kindness were 
performed, they were so frequent, and brought him 
inevitably into contact with so many — for he loved to 
be himself the messenger of good tidings to the bereaved 
and afflicted, — that they would sometimes become 
publicly known. Alluding to instances of the kind, 
and to the happy and kindly grace with which, by his 
manner of bestowing, he enhanced the value of his 
gifts, an English literary man paid him the following 
wdl-merited tribute : — 

“We call that a great destiny which largdy in- 
fluences the position of fellow creatures, and which 
is bound up with the destiny of milhons of human 
beings. Of such a destiny, therefore, that man shows an 
intrinsic presentiment, whose mind is, even in the most 
distracting personal misfortunes, incessantly directed 
to the condition of others, to the condition of a whole 
people in its largest and most suffering classes. This is 
not only a gentle feeling, in that sense of the word 
* gentle ’ which probably originated the woH * gentle- 
man,’ but it is a fading even princely. Nations want 
not and need not, for governing the State, those who are 
absorbed in themselves ; — nations need those who care 
for nations, and those who so care are not inappro- 
priately placed, when th^ are raised to the most 
exalted stations. 

“We are glad that the fine qualities which Louis 
Napoleon exhibited in adversity have stood the fiir 
hai^er test of dazzling success. We are glad that, even 
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in the smallest and most unpremeditated acts, he has 
evinced an unparalleled consistency. We are glad 
that he displayed such fortitude and bravery in mis- 
fortune; we are stiU more glad that he shows such 
moderation, firmness, and gentleness in power. We are 
glad of this for the sake of France, and indeed for the 
sake of the world. 

“ We now feel confident, that whatever future betides 
him, he will act a dignified, a true, and an honourable 
part. He has been tried by the two great ordeals, and 
has passed them both unscathed. Had he been cowardly, 
we should have seen it long ago; were lie insolent, we 
should see it now.” 

Without question, the personal qualities of courage, 
gentleness, and generosity, greatly contributed to con- 
vert into affection for himself the feeling of approval 
of the principles which he represented, and of vene- 
ration for the name he bore. For example, it 
may be admitted — it can hardly be disputed — that 
the attempts of Strasburg and Boulogne were not 
merely daring, but extremely rash. He has himself, 
standing near the scene of his lengthened imprison- 
ment, acknowledged that they were so, and has not 
hesitated to accept that measure of blame which, to 
some extent, attaches to all who, even with the most 
virtuous motives, attack any established government, 
and incur the danger of civil war. Yet it is undeniable 
that the very rashness, — the supererogative bravery 
displayed in these enterprises, contributed essentially to 
strengthen him in the good-will of the French. Tn 
correspondence with his own relatives, during his resi- 
dence at Ham, he remarked that one of his impelling 
motives was the conviction, that even if he should 
perish, his proceedings would keep the cause alive. 
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ivould awaken glorious memories, and recall the contem- 
plations of France to the beneficent features of the 
Imperial system. Is it to be supposed that this total 
merging of self was lost upon the people of France? 
Is it to be supposed that they did not remember it on 
the 10th of December? It is quite reasonable to argue 
that the attempts of 1836 and 1840 would not have 
been made by an older man ; but it would be ignor- 
ing historical facts to infer that these affairs were, in 
the long run, unaccompanied by an effect favourable to 
the objects of their promoter. 

Few public acts excited more comment, or led to 
greater differences of opinion amongst the friends as 
well as the foes of the President, than the interven- 
tion in the afiairs of Italy. The policy and motives of 
the expedition to Rome have been discussed and re- 
discussed in all the moods and tenses of political pre- 
judice and predilection. Perhaps the most accurate 
mode of estimating it would be, to consider whether 
there were anything in the relations between Paris and 
Rome which caused events transpiring in the latter 
place to have a peculiarly active influence in the former. 
Now, the parties who at the time had the ascendant in 
Rome were avowed propagandists of their extreme 
doctrines. They never ceased from exciting the 
passions of European populations, and they were espe- 
cially mieigetic in their efforts to arouse the ultra- 
Democratic and Socialist sections in France to demon- 
strations of sympathy with them — demonstrations 
which, beyond all doubt, would have been tantamount to 
open insurrection. They wished and expected to 
entangle France in their quarrel. It is scaredy unjust 
to them to say, that th^ set up the trade of general 
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incendiaries — of agitators against neighbouring govern* 
ments; and already their disturbing influence 'was 
serioud.y felt in France.* The point is, whether, with 
due regard to the interests of France, the President 
could any longer have abstained from interference. 
His position was thus described : — 

** Now, France is but one of the great human flimily of 
nations,, interested in maintaining the internal forms of 
order subsisting in each of her Mndred states, whatever 
spedes of constitution they may have assumed. She 
no longer seeks to pull down the authorities established 
in other countries, that she may set up new powers 
after her own modeL * * She holds that there may 
be in other countries good and honourable institutions, 
though different in character from those at which she 
sprang irantically through blood and ruin in the last 
century, and which in the present she accepts at the 
hand of the chapter of acddents. * • • If we cast away 
the merely external associations of past history, there is 
every reason that the French republic should enlist 
itself in the cause of European order. No other Euro* 
pean government is so much interested in asserting the 
principle of the visible presentation of a national autho- 
rity. This bring the case, we can readily conceive and 

* It has been remarked that, in addition to the atdtade aeamned 
by the Roman incendiaries, “the nature of the connexion existing 
between the Pope and Roman CathoUe powers gWes^ to all govern* 
ments recognising that rdigious persuasion, a spedal interest in the 
temporal as well as spiritntd afihirs of the Ponti^ conferring on them 
certain rights^ and imposing on them certain duties, of interference 
for die protection of his authari^.” Into this argument I wiU not 
enter : the consideration of it would lead to a digresdon foreign to 
the sulgect of this book ; and I confine myself to the fiust of 
justification on the ground of necessity, in view of the actual position 
of afihirs, and of the efibrts made by the Roman dictators to obtain 
support through means gravely menacing the internal peace of 
France. 
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acknowledge the reasonableness of the proposed or 
supposed intervention, on the part of France, in the 
restoration of the violated rights of Italy, that France 
inay at once interpose a gap between her own agitators 
and those of foreign countries, and prevent the hands 
of the former from being strengthened by the identifi- 
cation of the national cause with the trading disafiection 
of the latter. As a repubfic, France is compelled to 
assume a most decided position, in order to spurn 
the solicitations of demagogues like Mazzini and his 
compeers, who, fabricating wrongs which they would 
not dare to redress if they existed, endeavour to 
advance their private ends by involving her in their 
quarrel. • • • * 

• • “ France has already incurred the indignation of 
the extreme parties, by unequivocally showing that she 
prizes order more than any particular form of govern- 
ment. The vast majority of the French people have 
declared that their aim is to construct, and not to 
destroy, and their present Government has shown itself 
fully prepared to carry out this policy, both in its 
domestic and foreign relations. Such being the case, 
neither the Government nor the people of France can do 
otherwise than repel with scorn any attempt to link 
them with the imbecile and butcherly knaves, whom 
the chances of disturbance, as if in mockery of revo- 
lutions, have made tyrants over the fair cities of Italy.”* 

* Monsieur Emile Giiardio, the cdebrated editm* of “Ia Tt&sae," 
stated eonfidentlj that the British Foreign Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
r^;arded the Italian revolntionaty parly with distrust and diaUW > 
that he had instmcted his agents to declare that “ England would 
consider the Italian Constituent Assembly as an source 

of political tronbln and disasters to Italy, and that he should con- 
tend against it with all his moral influence ; that Great Britain would 
nerer acknowledge^ in inteznatimial relatione^ the legaliiy of the 

O 
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Italian Constituent Assembly, not being able to admit the principle of 
a league between the different peoples of Italy without the spontaneous 
concurrence of their respectiTe goyernments.” It also appeared that his 
Lordship had instructed our diplomatic representatives in Italy to exert 
themselves strenuously to prevent the Italian governments from sending 
agents to the Roman Constituent Assembly. Now, if the minister of a 
country so little in danger of disturbance from Italian disorders 
found himself called on to take so decided a course as this, it may 
reasonably be presumed that tiie chief magistrate of a state situated as 
France was — the constant object of incendiaiy appeals and intrigues 
emanating from the most active members of the demagogue party, — 
would have considered himself bound to adopt stiU more energetic 
measures. Mazaini’s utter recklessness as to the consequences whidi 
his proceedings might entail on Europe, has, since 18 d 0 , been but too 
abundantly proved by the proclamations in whidi that incendiary has 
endeavoured to renew the horrors of bloodshed and civil war, to sow 
sedition, and stir up populaces against governments. There may 
come a time when a pains-taking and truth-telling historian, looking 
back at all the circumstances preceding and accompanying the French 
occupation of Rom^ will recognise in it a proceeding which averted 
a terrible train of disasters. The stabbers, the assassins, the atheists^ 
who constituted so large a portion of the vitality” of what was 
miscalled the liberating party in Italy, will, doubtless, never forgive 
the French Government for stepping forward so actively— -taking 
upon itsdf the responsibility and unpopularity of interference. But 
this resoluteness in pursuing the course which he believed to be that 
of duty, without being turned aside by criculations of popularity or 
unpopularity, has been frequently manifested by Napoleon the Third ; 
and time has generally vindicated his conduct and motives. Amongst 
these motives, besides the necessity of protecting France from the 
contagion with which the frantic dedamationa and bloodthirsty in. 
trigues of persons of the Mazzini class would have infected her, might 
he mentio^ the wish to preserve Italy herself from being, through- 
out her whole length and breadth, laid utterly prostrate at the feet of 
Austria. If a French army had not been sent to Rom^ the Austrians 
would have advanced, and settled matters exactly in accordance with 
their own views of expediency. The movement of the French was, 
in reality, a counter-check upon Austria: it rendered impossible the 
execution of such designs as those which, a few months previouriy. 
had, justly or not, been attributed to*%e Court of Vienna by the samt 
persons who turned round and abased the French Government for tb 
very measure which removed the danger of Italy being, in their ,owi 
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phrase^ “ absorbed ” b 7 Austria. The French occupation was, of iJl 
things which could have occurred, that most disagreeable to Austria ; 
and what added to her dislike of it was the declaration, soon after- 
wards made by Louis Napoleon, that, on his part, there was no 
idea of stifling Italian liberty, and that no parties need look to him 
for abetting abuses or tyrannical exercise of power. It is quite in the 
chapter of possibilities that^ but for the policy pursued by France^ 
Italian nationality would, by this time^ have almost disappeared under 
the pressure of Austrian ooncentradon. 


o8 
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CHAP. IL 

LEGISUlKIVB BLICTIONS. <— WI8B FOBB11AIU.BOB OF THE FBESIDEET. 
— IMOBBASINe mPBAOnCABtLITT OT THE ABSEUELT — ^AHTI-BBITaB 
INTBIOTIBB. — FIDEUTT OF THE PRESIDENT TO FEIENDLT BRU.TIONS 
TnTa ENGLAND. — PBOTINOIAL TODB. — ENTHDSIASTIO BEOEFTION. 
— POSITION AND PBETENSIONS OF 6ENEBU. OHANOABNIEB. — PEB- 
SIBIBNT SLANDERS AGAINST THE OHIBF OF THE STATE. 

In 1819 , after innumerable memorials calling for the 
dissolution of the Assembly, the election of a new 
Chamber was impending. The Socialists were on the 
alert; a committee consisting of the most prominent 
members of that &ction drew up certain articles, the 
acceptance of which was to be a test of the eligibility of 
candidates. The spirit of these articles may be judged 
from the followmg: — “ The most severe of tyrannies is 
that of capital. The national representation can and 
ought to pursue the abolition of that tyranny.” Mon- 
sieur Prudhon’s maxim, that property is robbery, was 
enunciated in its substance, only with somewhat more 
ambiguity of phraseology. On the other hand, the 
President received requititions from the people, ex- 
pressing entire confidence in him, and asking him to 
indicate persons whom he regarded as likely to be 
useful members of the new Assembly. To these 
requests he replied, in an official paragraph : — The 
President of the Republic daily receives from different 
parts of France, and particularly from the Departments 
of the Meurth and the Yosges, letters requesting him 
to indicate candidates for the Legislative Assembly, or 
committees with whom the electors may correspond. 
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Thanking for their confidence the several parties who 
have addressed themselves to him, the President de- 
clares that he is a perfect stranger to aU doctoral com- 
mittees, and that he cannot designate any candidate 
for the suffrages of the electors. Penetrated with a 
sense of his duties, he cannot, as President of the 
Republic, exercise any influence, direct or indirect, over 
the dectors.” 

It would, perhaps, have been condudve to the 
election of an Assembly really disposed to aid in carry- 
ing on the business of the country, if the President had 
not so ngidly observed the principle here laid down. 
But, in the ultimate result, his policy was, doubtless, 
the most beneficial one, inasmuch as it left no pretext 
for saying that the Constitution of 1848 had been 
tampered with, or impeded in carrying out the objects 
of its constructors. Hitherto he had himself been 
constantly thwarted and obstructed by the different 
factions in the Assembly. He had disappointed them 
all, for he had coalesced with none. Holding his power 
from Prance, he recognised no interest save hers, and 
denied the right of any particular clique to set 
itself up as exclusively representing the country. 
“His firiimess and consistency,” it was remarked, 
“ have belied the predictions of his enemies, open and 
disguised. He has carried out in every part the 
prindples on which he accepted power, despite the 
alternate threats and cajolery of those who had ima- 
gined that in the Chief Magistrate they would find 
but a puppet and a tooL” If Prance were not yet 
prosperous and contented, if she had not a sense of 
security, if she did not yet venture to put trust in the 
future, it was because she saw no end of sUi&s, in- 


a nullity, and to re-open that “era of revolutions” 
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which the President declared it was his object to close. 
The effect of the feding of insecorit^ thus created was 
wdl described by himself ; — “ The want of security at 
present, and of faith in the future, destroys credit, puts 
a stop to public works, diminishes pubHo and private 
incomes, renders loans impossible, and dries up the 
sources of wealth.” He did not di^uise the state of 
the case. He said plainly that the conduct of the 
Actions in the Assembly indeffnitdy postponed the 
accomplishment of many plans of public utility, and 
that until a different course was adopted the elements 
of national prosperity could not be developed. Never- 
theless, the country had recovered, or was recovering 
from, the industrial paralysis of 1848. This partial re- 
covery was owing to the general feeling that there was 
at the head of affairs a mind capable of appredatiug all 
the difficulties of the rituation, and of initiating the 
measures necessary to meet them. The operation of 
the recuperative ener^es of the country on one hand, 
and the antagonistic effect of factious obstructiveness on 
the other, were alluded to in a Paris journal: — “ On 
one side we behold the whole country recovering that 
vitality which springs from confidence, industry, and 
prosperity; in one word, from order. On the other 
side we see a &ction, feeble in numbers, in virtue, and 
in enlightenment, eFhaasring itsdf, struggling against 
the tendenries and hopes of sodety.” The writer might 
have added that there were more factions than one. 
There was on one side a source of confidence, tending 
to prosperity ; on the other ride were sources of fear 
and mistrust, opposing that tendency and operating for 
confudon and alarm. 

On the eve of the elections, a relative of the Presi- 
dent had made observations imputing to the Chief of 
the State a policy of manoeuvring, wMch the latter frit 
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called on to repudiate. He did so in the following 
letter, addressed to the personage in question : — 

“ It is pretended that in passing through Boideanx 
you hdd language of a nature to sow division among 
the best intentioned persons. You are reputed to have 
said, *that hampered by the chiefs of the reactionary 
movement, I did not freely act upon my inspirations ; 
that impatient of the yoke, I was ready to throw it off ; 
but that in order to asdst me to do it, it was necessaiy, 
at the approaching elections, to send to the Chamber 
men hostile to my government, rather than men of the 
moderate party.* Such an imputation from you may 
well astonish me. You know me sufficiently to be sure 
that I will never submit to any ascendancy on the part 
of any body, and that I will constantly endeavour to 
govern in the interest of the masses, and not in that of 
a parly. I honour the men who, by thdr capacity and 
experience, can give me good counsel. I daily receive 
-advice of an opposite nature, but 1 obey only the im- 
pulses of my reason and my heart. It was for you less 
than any other person to blame in me a moderate 
poliiy ; you who disapproved of my manifesto because 
it had not the entire sanction of the chiefs of the mode- 
rate party. • • • To bring doser together all the 
old parties, to unite, to reconcile them, is the object 
of my efforts. This is the mission attached to the 
great name which we bear. It would fail if it were to 
tend to divide instead of rallying together the sup- 
porters of the government. • • In future I hope tlmt 
you will exert yoursdf to enlighten, as to my real sen- 
timents, the persons who may be in rdation with you, 
and take care not to accredit, by inconsiderate language, 
the absurd calumnies which state that my policy is in- 
fluenced by sordid interests. Nothing, repeat this aloud, 
nothing will disturb the calmness of my judgment or 
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shake my resolutions. Free from control, I will pursue 
the path of honour, with my conscience for my guide ; 
and when I shall relinquish power, if 1 may be re- 
proached with faults whicli were inevitable, 1 shall have 
at least performed what 1 sincerely believed to be my 
duty.” 

To che people he said, when the periodical recurrence 
of attempts at disturbance made it necessary to take 
stringent and vigilant measures for the repression of 
rioting in Paris : — 

“ Elected by the nation, the cause which I defend is 
yours, is that of your families and your property, and 
that of the poor as wdl as the rich, — that of all dvilisa* 
tion. I shall not shrink from anything that may cause 
its triumph.” 

At Amie ns , responding to the toast, “ To the dect of 
six millions, who has taken for his motto ‘ God, family, 
and property — 

« 1 do not know how to express to you the gratitude 
which is inspired in my mind at the reception which I 
have met with from the town of Amiens. Up to this 
time 1 have done too little not to attribute this recep- 
tion to the name that I bear. The inhabitants of this 
Department desire order and peace. It is to that object 
that, my conduct has been, and ever will be, directed. 
My efEbrts wiU constantly tend to give you order and 
peace. Gentiemen, it was the desire of the Emperor 
Napoleon to establish a durable peace. It was in this 
very hall, the name of which has become historical, that 
was sign^ the peace of Amiens ; that treaty by which 
he wished to establish a lasting peace between the two 
greatest powers of Europe — England ^and France. 
These views of peace are also mine. But understand 
wdl, gentiemen, it is an honourable peace that 1 desire ; 
a peace which, by rendering security certain abroad, 
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shall be iii no one point of a nature to compromise the 
dignity of France.” 

On few subjects did the President dwell more fre- 
quently, when in presence of large bodies of French- 
men, than on the necessity — for the sake of both nations 
— of maintaining a good understanding with Great 
Britain. The importance of a friendly international 
policy he took every opportunity of impressing on the 
minds of his countrymen. It is right that this should 
be remembered, in correction of the idea that his friend- 
ship for us is merely one of temporary expedienojr, and 
referable to circumstances connected with the late war. 
Long before the contingency of a collision between the 
Wester^ Powers and Russia was thought of, his opinions 
upon this point were as explicitly declared as they have 
since been. They were as energetically set forth when 
he formed a stock-subject of vehement abuse to many 
in England, as when he was welcomed by us as “our 
true and faithful ally.” The calm, moderate, conci- 
liatory, but resolute tone of his replies to public ad- 
dresses, elicited such expressions as the following : — 

“ The feeUng of every man of calm good sense, after 
reading the addresses, must doubtless be, that France 
is very fortunate in having fallen into hands so prudent, 
so careful, so moderate, so anxious to make the best of 
untoward circumstances, and to restore order and se- 
curity to their position as the guardian principles of 
sodety.” 

The tours of visits which the President made through 
many of the provincial districts, brought out strongly 
those exhibitions of popular sentiment with regard to 
Mm, wMch marked him as the true representative of 
the nation. Nor were they idle visits — mere visits of 
pageantry. The “inauguration” (to use the French 
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phrase) of railroads and other works of public utility 
was an office eminently congenial to his own 'views of 
the interests of France, and he never appeared more 
pleased than when performing the principal part in 
these celebrations. Whilst the country resounded with 
the acdamations which met him everywhere, Europe 
witnessed with amusement, perhaps not quite without 
disgust, sundry attempts of the factions to concoct 
counter-demonstrations. The Comte de Ghambord, 
the Le^timist pretender, received deputations purport- 
ing to come from the “ working men of France,” and 
made speeches which, no doubt, were worthy of “ the 
mission ” of his auditors, and perfectly adapted to their 
capacities. It afterwards turned out that these “ depu- 
tations ” were got-up affiairs, bought and paid for vrith 
the money of the party whose objects they were in- 
tended to promote — peradventure with the money of 
the Comte himself. One of thdr effects ‘was, to expose 
the ridiculous numerical weakness of the faction, 
but at the same time to prove, if proof had been want- 
ing, the existence in France of elements of trouble, con- 
fbrion, and danger, which it would require vigorous 
and judidous councils to deal with. The Chambord 
deputations were doubtLess as absurd as they were im- 
pudent and deceptive ; but th^ showed the restlessness 
of the spirit of perfidious intriigue. Members of the 
Bepublican Assembly were the ooncoctors of these 
«hommages” from a few boors and cast-off artisans, 
pretending to represent “ the working men of France.” 

The Socialists and Orleanists were, of course, not 
idle. The latter were occupied in constant communi- 
cations -with Claremont: t^ fermer were detected in 
attempts to organise armed bodies, under the pretext of 
^^Tiga ging labourers for the cultivation of unreclaimed 
Vmdfl. The more dedded the national expresdon of 
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confidence in the President, the more persistent were 
the intrigues to bring about a state of things in which 
the will of France might haply be set aside by subtle 
tactics. The intriguers knew that a regular appeal to 
the people would effectually baffle their schemes, and 
they left no device untried to preclude the possibility 
of any such appeal being made. For already the 
necessity of resorting to it, and thus putting an end to 
the anomalous relations between the Executive and 
the Legislature, was presenting itsdf to the minds 
of reasonable persons in France, and, indeed, out of 
France, as the only mode of solving the riddle 
of pernicious perplexity created by the impracli- 
cabilily of the Constitution of 1848. The President 
was pressed by innumerable petitions to make use of 
the power imparted to him by the support of the 
people, without fastidious observance of forms in an 
emergency when plots and conspiracies formed the oc- 
cupation of persons taking a prominent part in the 
political arena. Forbearance, however, forbearance 
until forbearance threatened to d^enerate from self- 
abnegation into culpable tardiness, naarked the conduct 
of Louis Napoleon. On suitable occasions he expounded 
his own views of a government benefidal to France, — a 
government strong and' energetic in the discharge of its 
proper functions, but not undertaking “ to do every- 
thing,” or to become a substitute for private energy and 
enterprise. Addressing the hold^ of prizes aw^ed 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1849, he said: — 

“ It bdongs to the Government to establish and to 
propagate new prindiples of economy, to encourage to 
protect, and to honour national labour. Its office 
should be to investigate all that tends to elevate the 
condition of man. But the greatest benefit which it 
can ^ve, and that from which all others fiow,* is to 
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establish a good administration, which creates confi> 
dence and secures the future. The greatest danger of 
modern times arises from the false notion that a govern* 
ment can do everything, and that the essence of any 
system whatever is to meet all exigencies and to remedy 
all evils. Improvements arc not accomplished in a 
moment ; they are produced by those which have pre- 
ceded them. • * • Let us not, therefore, ^ve birth to 
vain hopes, but endeavour to accomplish all that it 
is reasonable to expect. Manifesting a constant so- 
licitude for the interests of the people, let us realise, for 
the benefit of those who labour, the philanthropic vnsh 
of a better share in the profits, and a more prosperous 
future.” 

He desired his hearers to tell their workmen, that 
the foundation of his policy was that of “ love of every- 
thing good, — antagonism to error and falsehood ; ” and 
thus concluded : — 

“ Regardless alike of calunmies and seductions, with- 
out weakness as without boasting, I will watch over your 
interests, which are my own, and will mmntain my 
rights, which are also yours.” 

At a banquet at the H6tel de TiUe, in commemoration 
of the dection of the 10th of December, he said: — 

“What gives irresistible vi^ur even to the most 
humble of mortals is to have before him a great cause to 
attain, and behind him a great cause to defend. For us, 
this cause is that of universal civilisation.” 

And amongst the objects comprehended in that cause, 
he iedicated the maintenance of order and national 
credit, the encouragement of industry, the wdfore of 
the labouring classes, the protection of morality and 
religion. He called on Paris and all France to assist 
him in his labours for the attainment of these objects. 
It was time to do so, for the agents and emissaries of 
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the anarchists were actively engaged in the dissemi; 
nation of sedition, in attempting to excite popShw" 
passions against all who possessed property — all who 
did not say “aye” to the doctrines of the Fourriers and 
the Pradhons. Pardons had been again granted to a 
large number of the culprits of June. Even Liberal 
journalists thus remonstrated against “too often re- 
newed ” acts of clemency : — 

“ The amnestied prisoners have scarcely quitted their 
pontoons, when they seem to desire to justify the oppo- 
sition made to their being set at liberty. Thmr gra- 
titude is shown in a manifesto written in the most violent 
terms. If the head of the State reckoned for a moment 
on better sentiments, he ought now to be undeceived. 
He sowed benefits, and reaps insult and ingratitude. 
• • If he is aware of the sentiments which they have ex- 
pressed relative to him, he must now be edified as to the 
result of the measures which his generosity led to. The 
hearts and projects of these men remain the same ; there 
is merely more irritation and thirst of vengeance. • • • 
It is true that these experiments, too often rmeieed^ 
should serve as lessons for the time to come. One may 
well fall into an error once in a way ; but when the 
public tranquillity is compromised, it would be to play 
the part of a dope to listen further to the counsels of 
clemency. When sodety is in presence of irreconcilable 
enemies, it is a duty to combat them sternly. Gene- 
rosity may be thought of when only onesdf is con- 
cerned; but when the fate of thirty-five millions of 
individuals is at stake, all vain hesitation must be put 
aside, and the end steadily proceeded to. * * -There 
are two principles in a state of open opposition ; and so 
long as the struggle lasts, it is at least useless for the 
Government to fiimish arms and means of action to the 
parties leagued against society.” 
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An doquent French statesman, after describing the 
leaders of the Socialist plots as a set of “ Tvretched, 
petty harangaers,” powerful, however, for mischief, 
gave the subjoined outline of their objects. It is to be 
regretted that, instead of coquetting with impossible 
dynastic pretenfflons, he did not himself give a more 
hearty and consistent support to the Gk>vemment 
which was defending sodety against the prefects he so 
vigorously denounced : — 

“ Is it merdy some refinement in dvilisation which 
they aim at ? Ko; it is the very A B G of sodal life 
which they attack. It is property and family ties 
which France has seen herself obliged to defend for the 
last two years. The Academy of Moral and Political 
Sdences has been actually called on to reply to these 
men, who dare to call in qu^tion prindples whidi are 
acknowledged even by savi^es.” 

The English correspondence from France described 
the activity of Socialist propagandists in the provinces. 
The working population of Paris had become disgusted 
with thdr sdiemes, and a plan was accordingly formed 
to act in the provinces. The plan failed, not through 
want of diligence on the part of the emissaries of 
its concoctors and agents. The lowmr dass of rural 
and village schoolmasters were the individuals to 
whom th^ specially addressed themselves, as likdy, 
in consideration of petty bribes, to become zealous 
amdliaties:-^ 

“The dubs have disappeared in the towns; but be> 
lieve me that such is not the case in the country. 
The rural dub is installed at the wine-shop. It is there 
that the agitators of the Bed Bepublic, taking advantage 
of the numerous meetings which take pl^ on the 
Sunday, open a dass of anardiical policy. They there 
read aloud papers and pamphlets, with which the 
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Socialist propagandists inundate the country. * * * 
Declamations against the bourgeoisie and the rich, dia« 
tribes against the Government and against social order, 
calumnies about reaction, apologies for the acts and 
tenets of the heroes of the demagoguical party,— such is 
the usual theme of Peter the Hermit of the Socialist 
crusade. This work of proselytism is renewed every 
Sunday and every f^te day. Is it astonishing, then, 
that such mischievous doctrines, with which the working 
classes in the towns are becoming disgusted, should 
now begin to affect the labouring population of the 
country?” 

Meantime, the newly elected Assembly had become the 
scene of excesses more frantic, declamation more fierce, 
obtruction more obstinate, than its predecessors. One 
day the members would amuse themselves with dis- 
cussions about the ** impeachment ” of the President, — 
for what cause did not appear, unless it were that he had 
adhered to the duties of Ms position, whilst they hourly 
violated thdrs. Another day, the “ MonntMn,” or So- 
daliat leaders, would give an exposition of thdr plans, 
one of the most notable bmng that, on the day after thdr 
triumph, they would set about the pleasant work of 
confiscating property ; “ they would examine into the 
ori^n of the fortunes and capital existing.” Staggering 
to and fro amid the din of contradictory doctrines, the 
Ass^bly unfitted itsdf for the discharge of the most 
ordinary functions of legislation, and sealed, by its own 
language and conduct, the condemnation of the par- 
liamentary system in Prance. The motion brou^t for- 
ward by M. Larochejaquelm may convey an idea of the 
unsettlement of men’s minds: — 

That on the first Sunday in the coming m<mth of 
June, the nation should be called upon to pronounce de- 
finitively on the form of government which it should 
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choose to select; that every elector should be called 
upon to inscribe upon his bulletin, ** Monarchy,” or 
‘‘ Republic that if the Republic should acquire the 
majority, it should be proclaimed in the Chamber by the 
President of the Republic ; and if the Monarchy obtained 
the majority, it should be proclaimed by the President 
of the Assembly.” 

The Chamber continued to occupy itself with every 
subject save those connected with the practical objects 
of government. The hybrid Constitution of 184:8 had so 
confounded executive and legislative functions, as to 
render efficient administration an impossibility. Memo- 
rials were forwarded in hundreds to the President, 
beseeching him to interpose with a strong hand and 
strong will, and exercise the plenary authority which 
he had proved himself so capable of worthily wielding. 
English writers commented in this tone : — 

** Louis Napoleon is bound to elaborate, if possible, 
from the elements placed in his hands, such a principle 
of government as shall be adapted to the times, com- 
patible with the powers allotted to him, and with the 
prestige he may rightfully claim, and, above all, suited 
to the necesaties of the French people. * * We cannot 
but admire the judgment and firmness which he has 
hitherto displayed, and by which he has, we think, 
entitled Mmself to the good wishes and assistance of all 
Frenciimen under present circumstances.” 

A fiivourite project with some of the Orleanist leaders 
(perhaps suggested by the discussion which arose upon 
the affairs of Greece) was that of embroiling France and 
England — fomenting discord and war notions, in the 
expectation, peradventure,,that “something would turn 
up” advantageous to their purposes. Possibly they 
imagined that, by pandering to national prejudices,, 
they would obtain a modicum of the popularity of which 
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their cause was so sadly in need. It was a spedes of 
popularity which the President despised and disowned. 
Beplying to a toast at the Gherburg banquet, in which 
the mayor associated his name with a hint that Go- 
vernment aid, in completing unfinished public works, 
would be acceptable in that locality, he took notice 
of the presence of the numerous English guests : — 

“ The further I travd in France, the more do 1 see 
how much is expected from the Government. I do not 
traverse a single town, department, or even a village, 
without being asked by the mayor, municipal authori- 
ties, or representives, for means of communication, 
canals, railroads, or the completion of public works and 
enterprises — in short, measures which might rescue 
suffering agriculture or lend spirit to drooping com- 
merce. Nothing can be more natural than the expresrion 
of these desires, nor do they fall, believe me, upon an 
inattentive ear; but at the same lime I should tdl 
you that these results are not to be attained unless 
you give me the means of accomplislung them, and it 
is in your power, your assistance, to give me the 
means of strengthening the existing power, and ward- 
ing off danger for the future. 

“ How was it that, in spite of war, the Emperor was 
enabled to cover France with those imperishable works 
which one meets at every step, but nowhere in such 
wonderful force as here ? It is because, independently 
of his genius, he lived in an age when the nation, 
harassed by revolutions, gave him the necessary power 
to crush anarchy, put down factions, and enable him 
to triumph abroad by means of peace and traiujuillity 
at home, and by the vigorous impulse given to the 
national interests. * * * Is not this port, created 
by such gigantic efforts, a striking testimony of 
French unity, fostered in the teeth of revolutions— 

r 
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usity which has made us a great nation? But we 
must not forget that a great nation maintains its 
position only so long as its institutions are in accord 
with the exigencies of its internal condition and its 
national interests. * * The presence of our numerous 
English guests here to-day shows that, if we desire peace, 
it is not from motives of weakness, hut from a feeling 
of that community of interests and muiucd esteem which 
keeps the two most civilised nations dosely hound to each 
other" 

When opening a line of railway at St. Quentin, he 
explained his poli<^, opinions, and convictions, and 
referred to the source from which he had derived 
them: — 

“ Had I been free to carry out my wiU, I would have 
come among you without pomp or drcunostance. I would 
have liked to have mingled among you, unknown and 
unnoticed, in your factories as well as your f^tes, in 
order that 1 might have been able to form a correct 
opinion of your real feelings and sentiments. But it 
seems that &te has raised up a barrier between us, and 
1 deeply regret that I never had the opportunity of 
being a simple citizen of my country. You know that 
I passed rix dreary years of my life within a few 
leagues of this town ; but moats and walls separated me 
from you, and even now the duties of my officiid posU 
tion again separate me from you. Thus it is that 1 am 
scarcdy known to you, and there are those who sedk 
to nusrepresent to you all my words and actions ; hut 
the name which 1 bWx is happily a sufSicient guarantee 
to you, and you know the source from which I derive 
my opinions and convictions. Forty-eight years ago 
the First Consul came here to inaugurate your canal, 
—my misrion is now rimilar. I come here to inaugu- 
rate your railroad. He then said to you, ^Remitia 
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quiet. The stoim has swept onwards. 1 will cause the 
triumph of the great batde of the Revolution, but I 
will repel with a strong hand ancient prejudices as well 
as new-fangled errors, by re-establishing security and 
encouraging useful enterprises. 1 would improve the 
condition of the people by the cultivation of your fidds 
and the formation of new branches of industry.’ Such 
were the words of the First Consul, and I have ozily to 
look around me to see that he has kept his word — his 
duties as wdl as prophecies have been fulfilled. And 
my task is the same. I must avad myself of the good 
instincts of the Revolution, and bol^y combat those 
which are bad. The people must be benefited by 
means of institutions which good sense and reason 
would approve, and they must be convinced that order 
is the source of all prosperity. But order is not to me 
a mere empty word, which any one may interpret after 
his own fi»Mon. It is the maintenance of that which 
has been chosen and consented to by the people •— it is 
the national will triumphmg over all &ctions. Courage, 
then, inhabitants of St. Quentin ; continue in your pre* 
sent course, and assist the government in its efforts to 
protect your enterprises and improve the condition of the 
poor.” 

Addressing the workmen, he said: — 

“ I am happy to find mysdf in the midst of you, and 
I seek ^th pleasure those opporiunities which place me 
in contact with the great and generous people who 
elected me ; for my most sincere and devoted friends 
are not in palaces: they are under the thatched roof. 
They are not in gilded halls, but in the workshops, 
in public places, in the country. I feel, as the Em- 
peror said, that the fibres of my heart respond to yours, 
and that we have the same instincts and the same 
mterests. Persevere in the honest and industrious path 
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which leads to content, and let these livreta, which I am 
glad to offer you as a feeble marl: of my sympathy, 
remind you of the too short sojourn which 1 made 
amongst you.” 

At Dijon: — 

“ The acdamations of which I have been the object 
tend to prove to me that the revolutionary torrent is 
returning to its bed, and that the population of this 
district, a short time ago so agitated, appreciates the 
efforts of us all to re-establish order. The governments 
which come after revolution have an ungrateful task 
before them — ^namdly, that of repressing at first, in order 
to amdiorate afterwards ; of dissipating deceptive illu- 
sions, and of substituting the language of cool reason 
for the wild, disorderly accents of passion. Accordingly, 
many a government has worn out its popularity in this 
great and difficult undertaking ; and when I find that 
my name still preserves its influence over the masses — 
ap influence due to the glorious chief of my &mily — 
I congratulate myself on the fact, not for myself, but 
for you, for France, for Europe.” 

The inauguration of the “ Mutual Aid Sodety Pen- 
don Fund ” at Lyons gave the President an opportunity 
to express his views upon one of the olgects which had 
always profoundly interested him — t^t of devating 
the condition of the workman brin^g him into 
friendly communication with the more wealthy classes. 
How diflbrent these phms from the sax^inaiy dreams 
and impracticable theories of Socialism I 

“ The institution whidi you have invited me to in- 
augurate is one of those which ought to produce the 
most salutary effects on the podtion of the labouring 
classes. For I cannot bdieve that there are men so 
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perverse as to preach up evil, knowing that they do so. 
But when men's minds become excited by social convul* 
don, pernicious ideas are disseminated amongst the 
people, and lead to wretchedness. The cause of vidon- 
aiy schemes is ignorance, and systems the most attrac- 
tive in appearance are often quite inapplicable in prac- 
tice. The exercise of reason is sufficient to overcome 
false doctrines, and it is by the application of practical 
amdiorations that th^ are most effectually put down. 
Mutual aid societies, as 1 understand them, have the 
advantage of uniting together the different dasses of 
society, of putting an end to any jealousies which 
may exist amongst them; of neutraUdng in a great 
measure the effects of want, by causing the rich man to 
co-operate from the superfluity of his fortune, and the 
working man from the produce of his economy, in an 
institution where the industrious workman wiU find 
counsel and support. In this way an object of emula- 
tion is given to the different communities ; classes are 
reconciled and individuals rendered moral. It is, con- 
sequently, my intention to make every effort to esta- 
blish throughout France mutual aid societies; for, in 
my opinion, these institutions, once established every- 
where, would be amongst the best means, not of solving 
problems which are unsolvable, but of succouring real 
sufferings by stimulating alike probity in the working 
man and dbarity in the wealthy one.” 

Talking to the people of Strasburg about advice 
which he had received not to visit their district, in con- 
sequence of rumours of disaffection, he tdls them : — 

I said that it was my duty to go wherever there 
were dangerous illusions to dispd, or honest men to 
reassure.” 
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Acknowledging, at Kheims, the enthnsiastic welcome 
given to him on his visit, he dwells on the infinite 
numerical preponderance of the friends of order and 
peace 

“ The reception which 1 have met with confirms that 
which I have myself seen during my journey through 
France, and which I have never for a moment doubted. 
Our country wishes for order, reli^on, and rational 
liberty. During my journey I have been conduced of 
this fiict, that the number of a^tators is infinitdy small, 
whilst the number of good citizens is infinitely great. 
God grant that they do not disagree amongst them- 
selves!” 

Several of the passages just quoted are taken from 
speeches ddivered by the President during an autumnal 
visit to the Departments, in the course of which he re- 
ceived convincing proofs that the Socidist propagandists 
had made but little way in corrupting the minds of the 
people at large. Gratitude, esteem, and affection spoke 
in the addresses which poured in iiom all classes, and 
effectually rebuked the ebullitions of factious malignity. 
But whilst the people were thus pronouncing, gen- 
tlemen calling themselves Le^timists were flocking to 
‘Wiesbaden, where the Comte de Chambord was hol^g 
a little court, and there they enacted quite a “ demon- 
stration” of re-actionary predilections. The excursions 
to ‘Wiesbaden by one section of Bourbonite intriguers,, 
the trips to Claremont by the other section, were not 
without object. And the Freddent took care to make 
known that his journeys through France, and face-to- 
frce communications vrith the people, had likewise an 
object: — 

“ My object, said he, “ in these journeys, is to become 
acquainted mth the populations, to place mysdf in 
direct communication with their real organs, and to 
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learn thorougUy their wishes and their interests. Rdi- 
gion and family are, with authority and order, the bases 
of all durable society. The constant object of my 
efforts is to consolidate these essential elements of the 
happiness and prosperity of the country.” 

In &ct, these meetings, and the interchanges of senti- 
ment to which they led, caused the President and the 
people of France to “ understand each other better ” 
than they had previously done. The name which he 
bore, the principles which he had enunciated in his pub- 
lished writings, the trials which he had gone through in 
vindicating them, had created a prestige which was 
elevated and strengthened by these personal meetings. 
The nation began to vedue him more than ever for 
himsdf. The more they knew and saw of him, the 
more this feding grew and spread, as was afterwards 
well manifested by the successively augmenting ma- 
jorities giving increase and durability to his power. 

In connexion with the active and scarcely disguised 
intrigues of the Bourbonite partisans, the following 
observations were made on the course which might 
probably become the duty of the President : — 

“ The menacing attitude assumed during the last few 
months by the monarchical party has excited much 
feeling both in Paris and in the Departments. The 
country has a right to know what are the projects of 
Louis Napoleon, in the event of the Boyalists, united 
or disunited, of the two branches, seeking to prevent 
the necessary prolongation of the Presidential power. 

“We think we are acquainted with these projects, and 
will state them in a few words. * * His object is the 
re-establishment of order, confidence, and credit — in a 
word, to dose the era of revolution. But to accomplish 
the mission of peace, which has been reserved for him 
by Providence, it is necessary that the power of the 
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President should have stabiHty and duration. Louis 
Kapoleon would not be carrying out the wishes of 
the 6,000,000 of his fellow-citizens, who chose him 
as the symbol of the ideas of order and progress in- 
augurated in 1789, if he were to bow his head humbly 
to the Royalist coalition which now impudently nu- 
tates the country. Louis Napoleon hopes, then, that 
when the moment shall arrive for the discussion of the 
future condition of France — ^that is to say, to consolidate 
power definitively or to decree anardiy— the National 
Assembly will comprehend the duty imposed on it by 
drcumstances, that vast responnbility which would be 
laid upon it in the pages of history, if it were to h^- 
tate to vote the immediate revision of the Constitu- 
tion. If the National Assembly forgets that France 
requires, above all things, to be tranquillised, and refuses 
to adopt a measure imperatively required by the public 
safety, Lotus Napoleon should not heratate to mike an 
appeal to the entire people, from whom he has received 
his mission, and that appetd would decide whether the 
President should adopt for his motto, AbTiegation or 
Preservation” 

The good which had already been efiected by the 
President, notwithstanding the obstructions, insults, 
and vexatious opposition which met him at every step, 
was thus referred to :~- 

« Whether there exist Bonapartists or not, we know 
not ; but we do know that there are men who wish for 
peace, for security, and for order, and who accept these 
blesaings with gratitude, from whatever government or 
whatever man will assure ihmn ; — ^we do know that in 
mghteen months the government of the President has 
stified faction [?] at home and raised the name and 
honour of France abroad. We do know that whatever 
demand for labour, whatever confidence, whatever pros- 
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perity exist at present, are due to Hm ; we do know 
that in France there are millions of in whom, 
especially dnce the last eighteen months, the name of 
Napoleon inspires ideas of liberty, of public order, of 
religion, of property, of family. Such men will repeat 
that in every one’s hearing. Let one be found 
more deserving, more popular, and more glorious.” 

To some words in the above passage, an exception 
might have been taken. No doubt the courage and 
honesty of Louis Napoleon had already conferred im- 
portant services on the country. But on one point the 
writer was too sanguine. The President had not stifled 
faction, though by his energy and fortitude he had suc- 
ceeded so for in keeping it in check. How long he could 
maintain that che(^ remamed to be seen. He had 
hitherto preserved order j but the fearful contemplation 
of what would happen should the reins of government 
either be wrenched violently from him, or drop passively 
from his disturbed the minds of those who recog- 
nised in a stable and padflc government — a govermnent 
cultivating substantial interests to the exdution of 
chimeras — the only hope for the salvation of France. A 
conviction of the absolute necesdty, for the sake of the 
vital interests of society, of prolon^g a power which 
had been so nobly and beneficially exercised, was esta< 
blishing itself in the minds of the people. The fol- 
lowing passage was merdy the echo of the national 
sentiment upon this subject : — 

The marvdlous prestige whidi has already, on one 
occaaon, produced in the country districts mirades of 
enthusiasm, can bdong only to the heir of the name of 
Napdeon. All other candidateship would inevitably foil 
to pieces before the indifference of the rural populations. 
That prestige is so powerful that, in 1852, as in 1848, 
the Preddent of the B^ubUc, whether digible or not, 
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will be re-elected. The interests of the country ought 
consequently to induce all prudent men to rally round 
him. That conviction, deciding our conduct and in- 
spiring our policy, naturally induces us to look for the 
revision of the Constitution and the prolongation of 
the President’s power as the only means of ensuring to 
France years of calm and stability, leaving the chances 
of the future to each of 'the great parties of order. If 
the parties opposed to the President had another com- 
bination, of a practical character, to offer us, we would 
examine its chances of success. But these parties only 
hold out to us the prospect of a revolution more fright- 
ful than those which have been seen for the last sixty 
years, — they can only lead to the triumph of the de- 
magogical principles, to public min, pillage, and incen- 
diarism, the scaffold, proscription, and universal misery 
— in fine, to the reign of the Communists. We love 
our country too well ever to consent to play that 
terrible and sanguinary game.” 

In fact, the impracticable conduct of the L^slature 
was brin^g public business of every kind to a stand- 
still, neutralising the ameliorative plans of the President, 
paralysing government, rendering improvement impos- 
sible. The year 1851 was destined to witness an aggra- 
vation of these symptoms of “ something rotten ” in the 
theoretical system which had been patched up with Httle 
r^ard for the interests of France, with little coudder- 
ation for the real wants and dispodtion of her people. 
It has been seen with what difhculty order was main- 
tained in 1849 — 50. Ih May of the last-named year, 
a new electord law — drawn up by a committee, many 
of whose members were tiie leaders of the le-actionary 
Boyalist party — ^had been passed. The Government 
hoped that this law would baffle the Socialist tactics of 
triple and quadra]^ voting. The chief danse in it 
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enacted that settled residence for three years, instead of 
only dx months, as before, should be required to qualify 
for voting. The intention of the Government was chiefly 
to defeat a &aud which, it had been ascertained, was 

contemplated by the Socialist “managers" viz., 

causing one individual to vote three or four rimAa 
over in diflerent electoral districts. But the reactionary 
gentlemen on the committee, versed as they were in 
the mysteries of electioneering manoeuvres, foresaw an 
effect which was about the very last thing tliM.t r the 
President would knowingly assent to. Three years* 
fixed residence is a far longer average tbM.Ti is mein- 
tained by a large proportion of the population of France ; 
and it was soon discovered that the substantial operap 
tion of the change would be to strangle the principle 
of universal suffrage — to disfranchise about three 
millions of electors. That was an effect quite agree* 
able to the Bourbonites — restriction of the franchise 
was what they earnestly desired ; but nothing could 
be more contrary to the wish of the President, who 
based his authority on the widest possible exprestion 
of the national will. No sooner, therefore, had he 
become acquainted with the tendency of the new law 
than he demanded its abolition, on the ground that it 
deprived so large a number of Frenchmen of thdr 
electoral rights. But the “ majority ” in the Assembly 
— the coalition of Legitimists and Orleanists — r^ected 
tins demand. They would doubtless have been glad 
to confine the electoral area within a much narrower 
circle than that ordained by the law of May ; nothing, at 
all events, was farther from thmr intention than to extend 
it to its original proportions. Th^ had fidled to brow- 
beat the P^dent, -r- they had failed to intimidate him, 
though on all posable opportunities, of course includ- 
ing the debates on the requitition for the CTpenses of re- 
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pTesentation *, they had diligently exerted themselv^ 
-with that object. Insults and calumnies were equally 
powerless to subdue or unnerve that brave heart, 
sustained by the consciousness of right, and by confi- 
dence that the right would ultimately prevail. The 
most frivolous pretexts were seized on as grounds of 
accusation against the Freudent. Thus, the distribu- 
tion of refreshments, by his orders, to troops who had 
gone through the fatiguing mancsuvres of a length- 
ened review, was represented as a subtle process of 
bribery and corruption of the army, — the veradous 


* In referenoe to these peenniary reqniations, it onght to be ex- 
plained that, independently of the dignified hospitality maintained 
by the President, of his munificent personal encouragement of art, 
science, and useful industrial enterprises, and of the continual stream 
of charity which flowed from his palace, he had incurred numerous 
expenditures of a purely public character, and which ought to have 
been defrayed by the State treasury. For instancy during the 
troubles of 1848, a formidable body of brigands spread terror and 
desolation through some of the districts contiguous to Paris. Mur- 
der and rapine accompanied their movements. They had burnt 
one of the national palaces, and threatened to destroy others. A 
considerable body of the National Guard mustered, and the con- 
fusion of public affairs being such as to preclude any efiectual 
assistance from Government, they scoured the country, took up their 
quarters, at their own expense, in the neighbourhoods most exposed to 
danger, and rooted out the malefactors. In this operation they 
incurred much sacrifice of money as well as of time ; but when they 
applied for compensation, various difiBknilties were raised. The 
President^ resolv^ that thsy should not be losers by their spirited 
conduct paid them out of his own income. Calls of an analogous 
kind, properly bdonging to the account of the States but which, in 
the chaotic condition of the Assembly, it was vain to submit for 
liquidation in that quarter, frequently presented themsdvesf, and were 
met in a liberal spirit by Louis Napoleon. Such magnanimous gene- 
rosity more than once sheltered the Assembly from the opprobrium 
which its own conduct would have drawn upon it;— but of these 
znatten^ when the day of reckoning came, that patriotic body 
usually found itsdf oblivious* 
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individuals who propounded this notion not rememheiv 
ing, or not caring to remember, that in most countries 
such indulgences are usually granted ^on similar oc- 
casions. When he expressed an interest in subjects 
bearing practically, irrespective of politics, on the wel- 
fare of the country, — when he dwdt on the necessity of 
preserving national and private credit, of encouraging 
agriculture, manufiictures, and commerce, — ^when he 
spoke of matters connected with the interests of the 
working classes, of savings banks, mutual benefit 
societies, cmsses de r4traite, — when he recommended 
steps for increasing the comfort and healthfulness 
of the dwdfings of operatives, and invited the As- 
sembly to suspend vain brawling and co-operate with 
him in amdiorative measures, it was forthwith pro- 
claimed that he wanted to “seduce” the people. 
Things were really coming to that “ deadlock ” ^uded 
to in one of the above-quoted passages. And it could 
not be said that the attitude of General Ohangamier, 
the commander of the Army of Paris, tended to lessen 
the difficuliy. That officer had rendered some service 
by the judiciousness of his arrangements for thwarting 
incipient 4meutes, and he had received from the head of 
the State marks of distinction quite equivalent to his 
merits. Unfortunately for his own reputation, he did not 
bear his honours modestly. He assumed a position 
much overstepping the line of his duties, and mdioR ting 
a sort of imperium in imperiO’^am authority separate 
from, indeed preponderant to, the power of the Civil 
Executive. In this conduct he was countenanced by 
the fimtions, each of which, perhaps hoped to see him, 
at some crisis, drawing his sword in support of itas par- 
ticular views. The general impression was, however, that 
his leanings were towards the rratoration of the Ihoie of 
Charles the Tenth. The partisans of tihat dynasty began 
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to hail him as thdr champion. He had contrived to per- 
suade a large proportion of the pnblic — and quite pro- 
bably had persuaded himsdf — that the Army of Paris 
was entirely devoted to him. The forbearance of the 
President might have contributed to confirm him in this 
idea, the fallacy of which was to be demonstrated as 
soon as the General had carried things so &r as to be- 
come seriously mischievous, and to render his peremp- 
tory dismissal expedient. The General concdved himself 
to be the ‘‘man of the rituation,” — a little time yet, 
and, to his profound mortification, he was to figure in 
the character of a man oiU of a situation. 
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ABOUALODB state OT PABTIEa JS 1851 THE OHAKOABinEB 

BUBBLE EXPLODED. — THE "PUSIOB'’ lOEGOTUTIONS BETWEEB THE 
BOUBBOBITES. — INBTPIOIBN'OT OF THE OOBSTirUTIOB. — BATIOBAL 
DEUABD FOB ITS BEVISIOH; AHD FOB THE ABOUTIOB OF THE 
BLEOTOBAL DISFBABOHTBBMETTT LAV. — OOBIBAL BSUPATHT BE* 
TVEEB THE PBESTOEHT AHD THE PEOPLE. — AUDAOITT OF THE 
ABTl* 80 aUL FACTION. — DOONENOX OF ANABOEnT AND BLOOD. 

EasXiT in 1851 tlie ^stematic opposition to every move* 
ment of the Executive, whether such movement took the 
shape of a proposal for carrying on or &c!litating public 
works, for improvements in the practical administration 
of the law, or what not, became more open and insulting 
than ever. The business of the country was brought 
almost to a stand-still, in order that factions in the Legis- 
lature might have time to tight out their particular 
quarrels, and in the intervals to concert with each other 
plans for annoying and undermining him who was 
the object of dislike to all and each of them. The 
“ attitude ” of General Changamier became more de* 
monstrative than ever. At the h^ad of a powerful 
army, he was regarded by many, and he appeared to 
regard himself, as paramount to every other person in 
the State. He did not conceal his antagonism to the 
President. Ministerial crises occurred. The President 
endeavoured, by selections independent of party, to con- 
stitute a Ministry through which public business could 
be carried on. In vain. The Assembly appeared bent 
on one line of poli<7, and no other ; and that wa^ to 
prevent anything being done— -to put a stop to every 
prqject of improvement, — its one policy, in short, was 
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that of impracticability ; and it was to the power and 
influence of Changamier that it looked for support in 
carrying out this reckless game. In fact, the object 
of the majority in that body was to eflect the restoration 
of one or the other of the fated Bourbon race, and 
Changamier imagined that he was to figure in the 
operation as the Monk of English history. 

But there was a master mind — a resolute heart — 
which remained unperplexed and nnappalled by these 
intrigues. At several interviews which the President 
had with members of the various parties, he declared 
himself prepared to fiarego every minor connderation, in 
order to create a good understanding with the As* 
sembly, but that on one point he was determined — ^viz., 
the dismissal of General Changamier, a man who had 
shown himsdf willing to play into the hands of fimtion 
against the interests of the public service. “ 1 am,” 
said the President, “ prepared to form a Ministry in the 
sense of the majority ; I will do everything but one, 
and that is, to sacrifice the right which I possess to 
revoke (dismiss) a subordinate.” On this point he 
renudned inflexible. How the public pulse beat in 
reference to this attitude is indicated by the cir- 
cumstance that “When the determination to dismiss 
General Changamier was mmoured about, the funds 
immediately rose. The intdligence of this feet was 
communicated in the Chamber to Changamier ; — and 
the countenance of the General, who had previoudy 
been in high sprits, began to felL” 

Bold as the Gfeneral was, he found that he had to 
deal with one as bdd as himself, and more wisely so. 
Folks had talked about the Prerident not daring to take 
so resolute a measure as that of dismismng the redoubt- 
able General, — the General Hmsdf held up a standing 
challenge. Wdl, the Prerident took up the chaflenge^ 
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he went the whole length of what he was dared to. The 
calm, silent, modest man, proved more than a match 
for perfidy, int^gue, and insolence combined ; and the 
General, who was to have done as he pleased with the 
Government of France, was fain to take his dismissal 
with a quietude which astonished those who had 
expected such wondrous things from him. 

Before resorting to this step, the President had given 
proof that it was not for his own purposes that he 
insisted on the displacement of this ^ngerous person. 
He had declared his willingness that the command 
of the Army of Paris should be divided amongst 
several generals, or even that it should be entrusted 
to General Gavaignac, but that under no circumstances, 
come what could, would he consent that an officer 
should retain the command who made use of that 
command to carry on a warfare against the Exe- 
cutive. 

An observer of these events, by no means fnendly 
to the President, was candid enough on this occasion 
to acknowledge that 

“ All right-thinking people must admit that the Pre- 
sident was quite right to dismiss an officer who was 
set up as a rival, and as a greater man than himsdf.” 

As a greater man, indeed ! Ghangamier had, in truth, 
accepted the- position of a medium through the instw- 
mentality of which France was to be brought back 
to the point from which she had started in 1830. 1 
have no desire to impugn the General’s motives, — 
have nothing to do with them. What I affirm is, 
that theLe^timists, and to some extent the Orleonists, 
— forming a m^ority in the Assembly, and always 
plotting the restoration of the Bourbons, — ^looked to the 
retention by Ohangamier of the chief military com- 
mand at Paris as a tower of hc^ and strength, — as 
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a pledge that 'when the “ opportunity” should come, 
which they were determined to create — ^when, by ob- 
structing, maligning, opposing, and every other sinbter 
artifice, they should have rendered the President’s go- 
vernment as inefficient, unfortunate, and unpopular as 
possible — they would have at hand a support so powerful 
as to ensure the success of any attempt they might set 
on fi)ot. 

It must be remembered that negotiations were all this 
time going on for the “ fusion” of the interests of the two 
Bourbon branches. The communications between them 
and thdr adherents were notorious. So long as Chan- 
gamier i^tained his post, the policy of the two Boyalist 
parties had been to support the Executive, so far as to 
keep the “ Reds” and Levellers in check, — ^to harass, 
annoy, humiliate, and degrade it, but still to give it 
so much support as to preclude an es^losion until a 
convenient season. 

The sagacious foresight of the President postponed 
that convenient season die. It discomfited the 
tactics of intrigue. The wrath of the party of “ order,” 
as the two Royalist factions presumed to call themsdves, 
knew no bounds. It has been affirmed that that of the 
Legitimists— the adherents of the Count de Chambord— 
was fiercest. 

“It is evident (observes a contemporary writer, every 
one of whose opinions I by no means subscribe) that 
Changamier was all along the general of the Legi- 
timists. The speech of M. Berryer avows as much, and 
is considered, both by Bonapartists and Republicans, as a 
declaration of -war. For three years, since the Revolu- 
tion of February, the Legitimist parly had disappeared 
as a political party. It had veiled its altar, folded up its 
colours 5 postponed to other limes the vindicaiian of 
its old. right; confounded in the ranks of the reaction, 
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it had co-operated, by its votes in the Assembly, in that 
work of resistance which, by ruse or force, W taken 
back from the democracy all the advantages which the 
latter had wrested from the monarchy. It is the com- 
mon thought of self-preservation which has been the 
cementing bond of the majority. Bom from fear, the 
majority necessarily ended in violence. The Orleanists 
and the Legitimists, terrified at the same danger, fought 
together against the Bepublic, which appeared to them 
to be the forerunner of Socialism. * * The Legitimists 
and Orleanists formed together what is called the party 
of order — that is, a party without prindples, without 
character, without object — which could not propose 
anything, found anything, organise anything. The 
presence of the Count de Chambord near the frontiers of 
France, the Legitimists at Wiesbaden, the Orleanists at 
Claremont, have proved that this neutral situation of 
the majority reached its term, and that a new situation 
was about to commence. M. Berryer’s speech was only 
the parliamentary declaration of a political act already 
executed. After that speech, no illusion is possible. 
The white flag has been raised from the dust in which 
it had fallen : it now floats in the ranks of the majority. 
In a word, the Legitimist party has ceased to be one 
of the divisions of what is called the party of order. 
It is a hostile camp. La Yende4 has risen in the 
parliament.” 

Looking back at what then occurred, and at the 
transactions of the two years preceding, it is difiS.- 
cult to suggest a reasonable doubt that there was a 
spedfle design to overthrow the President before the 
completion of his appointed time of ofS.ee. The oppor- 
tunity, the convenient season, for plunging all things 
into confusion, and crushing national opinion through 
the power wielded by Changamier — this seems, accord- 
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ing to the most logical interpretation of the events of 
the period, to have formed the hope of the Royalists. 
In the speech of M. Berryer, alluded to in the passage 
just quoted, that gentleman had boldly avowed his visit 
to 'Wiesbaden to consult with his master the Count de 
Chambord, declared that he was a Legitimist, as he had 
been for fifty-eight years, and should continue while 
he lived ; and made marked allusions to the existence of 
a person whose presence on the soil of France would 
soon put down popular manifestations. For these ex- 
pressions he was brought to task by General Cavaignac. 
On the occasion in question — ^which was one of the eter- 
nally recurring motions for defeating every Ministry 
formed by the President, and, to use the words of an 
English journalist, “ utterly stopping aU the wheds of 
government,” — M. de Lamartine made some creditable 
observations in deprecation of the factious proceedings 
which — ^rendering public confidence, industrial develop- 
ment, and social tranquillity and progress impossible— 
“ were driving the countiyto min.” But the workings 
of faction did not cease. Repeatedly the President en- 
deavoured to conciliate the obstractives, calling around 
him men whose position gave him some hope that they 
might be able to aid him in carrying on at least 
the ordinary business of administration. But nothing 
could conciliate men pre-resolved not to be conciliated— 
whose policy was that of discord and confusion, not of 
progress and peace. Every description of insulting de- 
monstration was resorted to. “ Committees of Safety ” 
were got up by parities whose own conduct was the 
greatest enemy to public safety ; laws were proposed 
for vesting the Assembly with extraordinary military 
powers, and constituting sundry hypothetical acts 
“ treason” on the part of the President. 

“ We cannot,” observes an English journalist, (whom 
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I puiposdy quote as being anything rather than friendly 
to the President,) “ we cannot be blind to the fiicts 
which are passing before our eyes, and which prove to 
us most dearly that the various opponents of his govern- 
ment are putting themselves most egregiously in the 
wrong at every turn, and that by contrast the forbear- 
ance and moderation of the majority shine out most 
conspicuoudy.” 

It was not merely on such questions as that of pecuniary 
supplies, partly personal to the President, that the system 
of chronic annoyance was maintained. The most ob- 
vious and necessary measures of public business were 
furiously opposed, and no pretext was neglected on 
which insult and calumny could be founded. This 
system proceeded so far that attempts were actually 
made, and were more than once near succeeding, to break 
faith with railway companies and other establishments 
engaged in works of public utility, and to which the 
State had entered into solemn pledges with respect to 
pecuniary advances. 

Having alluded to the subject of pecuniary requisi- 
tions proceeding personally from the head of the Exe- 
cutive, it may be expedient to mention an incident 
illustrative of the^real tone of public feeling in France. 
The bill referred to having been rejected, a national sub- 
scription to make up the sum required was proposed. 
The public, indignant and disgusted with the conduct of 
the factions in the Assembly, were willing to mark 
their sentiments, and, if the plan had been carried out, 
the money subscribed would have far exceeded the snm 
mentioned in the bill. The President, however, de- 
clined this demonstration of national sympathy, stating 
his reasons in the following letter, which appeared in 
the “ Moniteur ” ; — 

The President of the Republic is deeply touched 
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the efforts made to orgamse a national sabscription in 
respect of the rejection of the bill on the expenses of 
representation, which has just taken place, and he thanks 
all those who have entertained this thought, which is an 
imposing manifestation of sympathy and approbation for 
the conduct of the Preadent. But he deems it his doty 
to sacrifice any persond consideration to the repose of 
the country. He knows that the people render him 
justice, and tliat is sufficient for him. The President, 
therefore, declines any subscription, however sponta* 
neous and national its character may be.” 

So profoundly concenied was he to avoid all occasions 
of disturbance or collision, and to preclude the excitement 
of pasrionate emotions, that whilst faction was raging with 
most blatant demonstration, he would not, for any object 
directly or indirectly personal to himself, permit the 
incurral of even so much of “ferment” as might be 
elicited by the organising of a subscription. He was, in 
short, as has been before observed, working harder than 
any man in France to procure a fair trial for the Be- 
public— to render it a possibility— to save it from 
premature fitU. With this olgect in view, he adopted 
every step of conciliation which honour and self-respect 
permitted, whilst, .on the other hand, the Assembly, 
afiectiyg to represent the people, acted in diametrical 
opporition to this policy. 

It was in view of this perilous state of affisiirs, thaf. 
the President delivered, in Dijon, in the month of June, 
an address, of which the following is the purport. The 

occasion was the opening of a new line of railway 

one of that class of “ cdebrations ” which, identified as 
they were with the practical interest of the country, he 
most loved to honour : — 

“ Gentlemen, I wish that those persons who have 
doubts as to the future could have accompanied me in 
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my journey through the populations of the Yonne and 
the G6te d’Or ; th^ would have been able to have judged 
for themselves as to the true state of public opinion. 
They would have seen that neither the intrigues, nor 
the attacks, nor the passionate discussions of parties 
are in harmony with the sentiments and condition of 
the country. France neither desires the return of the 
ancisn rigimef under whatever form it may dii^uise 
itself, nor the trial of impracticable and Utopian schemes. 
It is because I am the most natural enemy of both one 
and the other, that France has placed confidence in me. 
If this were not the case, how could we explain the 
afibeting sympathy of the people towards me, which 
resists the most adverse assertions, and which acquits 
me of being the cause of their sufferings. If my go- 
vernment ^s not been able to realise all the amelio- 
rations which it had in view, we must attribute the 
failure to the manoeuvres of the factions who paralyse 
the good intentions of assemblies as well as of govern- 
ments most devoted to the public welfare. It is because 
you have thus comprehended the state of the question, 
that I have met, in patriotic Burgundy, a reception which 
is for me on approbation and an encouragement. I take 
advantage of this banquet, as of a tribune, to lay my 
heart before my fellow-mtizens. A new phasis has 
commenced in our political life. From one end of the 
countiy to the other, petitions are being tigned for the 
revision of the Constitution. 1 await, with confidence, 
the manifestations of the countiy.” 

These words indicate the strong desire of the speaker 
to encourage, 1^ language of respect and courtesy, any 
lingering feeling of magnanimity and love of coun- 
try which, he could yet hope, existed amongst the 
members of the body of whidb. he was speaking. They 
were the exprestions of hope against hope, proceeding 
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to the utter limits of candour. But such hope as did 
remain was soon to be dissipated. 

There was a particular passage in this speech which 
was, at the time, the subject of much dispute. It was 
variously reported and construed. It may be satisfac- 
tory to the reader to give the two versions most widely 
drculated. The first is taken from the report published 
in the “ Moniteur: ” — 

“ Since I have been in power, I have proved, I think, 
how much, in presence of the great interests of society, 
I have made an abstraction of all that affects myself 
personally. Neither the most unmerited attacks, nor 
the excitements of the impatient, have made me desist 
from my duty. But if, one day, France, thinking that 
no one has a right to dispose of her destiny without 
consultation, should make an appeal to my patriotism to 
protect her against factions, then will I place at her 
service my energy and my courage, as I have hitherto 
^ven my calm and my patience. Believe me, gentle- 
men, France shall never perish in my hands.” 

The passage, as rendered in other quarters, differed 
materially from this, though the tendency and principle 
in both interpretations are identical. The President is 
represented as pointing directly to the factions by which 
he was thwarted and prevented from effecting many 
useful olgects which he contemplated. 

The strong probability is, that the above is the cor- 
rect rendering ; nevertheless, I will likewise give an- 
other, which was circulated largely in journals whose 
vocation was that of opposition, and opposition at that 
time meant conspiracy, vituperation, and slander. Sup- 
posing that it was fabricated and published for the 
pimpose of injuring the President, ‘it will serve to 
indicate the course taken by his enemies: it will serve 
to indicate the tone which, in their opinion, he might 
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have adopted when alluding to their conduct. That 
conduct, so far as the “ majoritj” was concerned, was 
regulated by the determination of bringing the govern- 
ment of the Kepublic into di^ace, by destroying 
its working efhciency, by thwarting every measure 
which, in producing pubUc benefit, could do credit 
to the Executive : — 

“ For three years I have been able to prevent mischief, 
but I have met with insurmountable obstacles in my 
desire to do good. If repression and punishment were 
in question, I received a salutary support ; but if, on the 
contrary, it was attempted to found anything durable, 
to fortify authority, to develope the institutions of credit 
and benevolence, to recompense the old remains of our 
glorious armies, to finish promptly our great lines of 
railway, and finally, to give to that democracy which is 
overflowing a check aud an object, I found only inert- 
ness and resistance. The greater number of the pro- 
jects announced in my noanifestoes have, in spite of me, 
remained without result.” 

Whether or not these words were ever uttered by the 
Prince President, certain it is that he might have used 
them without violating truth. They describe an actual 
state of things; they describe the course that had been 
pursued towards him by persons who, endowed widi 
certain privileges as representatives of the nation, used 
those privileges as means for effecting sinister designs. 
On his accession to the Presidency he had at once ap- 
plied himself to objects which had always been present 
to his mind, aud which form prominent topics in his 
writings — the institution and completion of useful public 
works; the development of the natural resources of 
France, by giving facilities to industrial enterprise ; the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures, and all branches of 
wealth-creating productiveness. He had hoped, notwith- 
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standing tlie indecent scenes wMcIi had taken place in the 
National Assembly, that its successor, the “ Constituent 
Assembly,” would have exhibited more grace and con* 
siderateness ; that he should have succeeded in obtain- 
ing some d^ee of honest co-operation in plans which, 
w^tever might be the ruling power in France, must tend 
to the wdfare of the community at large. He had not 
yet sounded the profound depths of recklessness which 
may be reached by a body composed of numerous hostile 
factions, each warring for a different purpose from all the 
others, but all alike warring against one purpose, — that 
which would be fatal to them — viz., the consolidation of 
society, the restoration of public confidence, the existence 
of a vigorous and efficient Executive, possessing strength 
sufficient to carry out salutary plans, and so to govern 
as to produce contentment, satisfaction, and prosperity. 
He had yet to learn that the production of a state of 
affairs the very contraiy of this was what substantially 
constituted the policy of those with whom he had to 
deal. It took him three years to learn this, but he did 
learn it at last. He had in the interval exhausted every 
resource of honest ingenuity, of conciliation, of energetic 
. remonstrance, of appeal and entreaty, to prevail upon 
the leading party-men, not to give up their party biases 
— was hopeless — but to work with him in a 
national spirit upon matters having nothing to do with 
party. Futile efforts! Every practical measure of 
good accomplished, everything furnishing cause for 
tranquillity and satisffiction, was considered by them as 
a card turned against themselves. What th^ sought 
was to excite such a revulsion of popular feeling as 
might fficilitate a counter-revolution in favour of the 
Bourbon &mUy. 

It took some time to ascertain the full extent of this 
political turpitude. Pending the interval of test and 
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experiment, the Prince Prerident's demeanour had been 
marked by a respectful moderation which his enemies, 
and the enemies of France, did not understand. Clever 
people ! They mistook for stolidity, or timidily, that 
which was the result of consdentious forbearance, and 
of a wise observance of time and circumstance. It may 
be regarded as certain, that many months had not 
elapsed before he became aware, from experience, of the 
utter inadequacy of the “Constitution” of 1848 to 
enable an Executive inspired by wishes for the public 
good to deal with the elements of which the Assembly 
was composed. It was, in fact, impossible that he should 
not discover this ; the painful fact was forced upon his 
notice at every turn, on every occasion when he sought 
to carry out the higher functions of his position. Kor 
could he fail to discern, and step by step to experi- 
ence, that his hopes of working in harmony with the 
Assembly were doomed to disappointment : that that 
body was not to be conciliated, because the object of its 
preponderating component was discord, not peace ; con- 
fusion, not stability or permanency; weakness and ig- 
nominy, not strength and dignity, in the Executive 
machinery. Still he felt it to be his duty to persist, 
whilst there lingered any vestige of hope, in the en- 
deavour to reconcile conflicting elements, and to ad- 
minister the government according to the theories of 
the Constitution as he found it. 

Men of sharpness and smartness, clever men, crafty 
men, but men who were his inferiors in length of fore- 
sight, in humanity, in courage, in sagacity — factious 
men of all shades, imagined all the while that they 
were terrifying or imposing on him; that his modera- 
tion was the effect of their clever tactics, of their com- 
binations, thdr concert with Changamier, their power, 
their audacity. Profound was their mistake. Not a 
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move did they make but his eye was upon it ; not 
a device did they weave that his perspicacity did not 
penetrate. This was especially the case during the 
year 1861, when, having, as th^ imagined, completed 
the web of difficulties which they had woven for him, 
they began to organise measures for hastening the 
consummation of their object. 

One of the “demonstrations” on the part of the 
Bourbon partisans in 1851 was setting up the name of 
the Prince de Joinville as candidate for the Presidency. 
According to the law then in operation, the dection 
was to take place in 1852, but it was considered ad> 
visable to “air” the subject betimes, haply to beget 
such a feeling as might enable the partisans to dispense 
with an election altogether, and leave the Legitimists 
and Orleauists to settle between themselves, without re- 
gard for the people, which branch of the family should 
occupy the throne vacated by Louis Philippe. The 
year 1852 was, in short, to be a year in which several 
mines, all directed against the President, were to be 
exploded. The Bourbonists, in both their sections, were 
to be “fused many gentlemen of the Assembly were 
continually on the road on business relating to this 
touching reconciliation of family interests; and the 
whole power of the family forces was to be brought 
into play, to follow out any advantage which the tur- 
moil of a^tation might cast up. The Socialists and 
Levellers, or “Red” party, had pretty plainly inti- 
mated that intention was neither more nor less 
than the disruption of aU the bonds of sodety : that, 
as th^ could hope for nothing by taking the voice of 
the nation at large, they woidd try to plunge every- 
thing into blood and anarchy, and efiectuate the 
meaning of their long-avowed piindnle that nronertv 
meant robbery. 
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Sttch was the situation of things in 1851. As one of 
the ingredients calculated to influence popular passions, 
and distract the public mind from the perception of the 
actual exigencies at issue, the name of the Prince de 
Joinville was at this time brought forward as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. It is, at least, not unlikely 
that this measure was resorted to rather as “ a feathar 
thrown up ” than with any actual design of presenting 
to the nation a prince whose father had shortly before 
been so ignominionsly expelled. True, the law of the 
31st May — drawn up by a “committee” consisting 
chiefly of Bourbonites, and which (by a craftily-worded 
clause, the practical meaning of which was only after- 
wards discovered) swept away from the electoral lists 
more than 3,000,000 of Frenchmen — gave De Joinville 
something more nearly approaching the “ shadow of a 
shade” of a chance than if the result were to be decided 
by the universal suffirage of the nation. Still, even 
under this modiflcation, or rather destruction, of the 
only principle which could ^ve the Constitution any 
binding validity, the chance would have been only “ the 
shadow of a shade ;” not even that, if the election were 
to be carried through in an orderly manner. 

But whether or npt it were ever seriously contem- 
plated to wait until 1^52, and then bring forward the 
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Prince de Joinyille, the mention of his name "was in* 
tended to effect an end. Here a trait again presents 
itself which illustrates, in a pleasing manner, the con- 
scientious magnanimity of Napoleon the Third. One 
of the stratagems resorted to by his enemies was 
to represent him as fanatically attached to England, 
as ready to sacrifice the interests of France to the 
gratification of his partiality for this country. Be- 
cause he had ever held aloof from the vulgar cry 
which denounced the English as hateful, perfidious, de- 
testable in every sense — the natural enemies of France 
and Frenchmen; because Ferfide Albion ” did not form 
the constant subject of his objurgation ; because he was 
not, instead of propoimding plans of moral, material, 
peaceful refinement, eternally broaching projects for the 
invarion of Great Britain and the capture of London, he 
was hdd up, not merely as friendly to our country, but 
as being, in virtue of such friendliness, necessarily hostile 
to his own. 

Now, it will always be remembered as a highly 
honourable trait in the character of Napoleon the TMrd, 
that he did not resort to what might be termed the 
counter-irritative process in answer to these ribaldries ; 
that, feeling that the true interests of France and 
England consisted in maintaining terms of mutual 
fnendfiness and respect, he did not conceal or disown 
these sentiments in deference to a vulgar clamour; 
that he not descend to the base and loathsome arti- 
fices which fen ddurions and evil passions, for the imme- 
diate objects of sordid ambition. 

And observe : whilst the President was thus described 
as the enemy of France, because he was not incessantly 
raising the watchword of “War to the knife with 
England,” the Prince de JoinvUle was brought forward 
— on what “ cry why, on that of hatred to England; 
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war with Perfide Albion ! “ Mort anx Anglais ! ” was 
the cry, not ostentatiously set up by the leading sup- 
porters of the house of Louis Philippe, but initiated and 
encouraged, with their cognizance and approval, by 
the lower class of agents mo'nng about amongst the 
populace. 

Prince de Joinville had antecedents to give coun- 
tenance to this cry ; and it was on the strength of these 
antecedents that his name was put forward in prefer- 
ence to those of the other sons of Louis Philippe. And 
of what nature were these antecedents ? What was the 
nature of the preferential claim set up for de Joinville — 
rather, for instance, than for his elder brother ? Why, 
a something which meant neither more nor less than 
hostility to England — willingness and eagerness to 
invade our soil. It was his pamphleteering plans 
and proposals in reference to that subject, that first 
brought the Prince’s name prominently before the 
public; it was the recollection of these that was re- 
called, in order to captivate the fancy of all the 
restless spirits in France, and to bring them over to 
measures favouring the views of the Orleanists. The 
agents of that party were not scrupulous as to the 
quality of their appe^. They were aware that amongst 
the Parisian popiilace there was a section with which 
hatred to England was a sort of political creed — a 
section of persons still strongly imbued \tith the 
prejudices of old times. These were industriously re- 
minded of the bellicose “demonstrations” made by Prince 
de Joinville towards the close of his father’s reign. 
What mattered it that the plans of the Orleanist Prince 
were mere fantaisiea, drawn up on paper, and never 
meant to be realised ? Under the drcumstances, th^ 
were thought likely to create “ an effect;” — and this 
efiect, it was supposed, might be added to by contrast- 
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ing the anti-British impulses of Prince de Joinville with 
the quite different tone which had been generally 
adopted by the Prince President — with the amicable 
feelings indicated by him — with his refusal to indulge 
restless, angry, and vindictive passions in prospects 
and promises of war, invasion, plunder of London, 
and so forth.* But, perfect as was his knowledge of 
the tendency of these tactics, the President was not 
tempted to descend from his high moral position, 
or enter into a base competition for popularity, by 
pandering to the passions of the least intdligent and 
respectable orders of the populace. Whilst the pos- 
ribilily of the Prince de Joinville coming forward as 
a candidate for the office of President was seriously 
canvassed as a thing not wholly out of the genend 
chapter of contingencies, innumerable conjectures, on 
the consequences that would result from his success, 
appeared in the continental and English newspapers. 
A well-known French journalist, after intimating that, 
as far as the writer was personally concerned, he had no 
particular reason to feel grateful to the President, put 
the case as follows : 

*‘None of my labours have ever gained me [from 
Louis Napoleon] one of those affable and obligmg 
expressions which the calculated gratitude of princes 
knows how to find, and which satisfy disinterested- 
ness. But, in truth, is it allowable to think of com- 
plaints, of sympathies, and of personal preferences in 
face of the dang^ of 1852 ? The revision [of the 
Constitution] will certainly not be voted by three- 

* It is worth while to observe, that General Changarnier, whose 

displacement, hj a resolate and courageous act of the President, 
caused such anger and dismay in the Boyalist rankfi^ is the officer of 
whom it has been said, that ** his favourite idea is, that he could win 
immortality by invading England and destroying London." 
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fourths of the National Assembly. The Montagnards 
and Socialists give us notice that, in 1852, the question 
vdll no longer be to overthrow a government, but 
society and civilisation, and to set the whole of Euro- 
pean society in a blaze. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in power for nearly three years, has conducted himself 
as a clever, sensible, and modest prince, and as an 
honest man ; and, be it well known, it is before this 
£rm and honourable attitude that the Demagogues and 
Socialists have thought it prudent to decree a truce 
for society until 1852 ; that is to say, until the power 
of the present President shall expire. It is a great 
honour for Prince Louis Bonaparte that the impatient 
have not dared to give him battle. He has frequently 
been reproached for not having gained the battles of 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Wagram, but the factions 
have feared and respected him as though he had been 
the conqueror on those glorious days.” 

The Socialists did, in fact, look forward to the approach 
of the Presidential dection in 1852, as the signal for a 
general outburst against the indispensable institutions 
of society, as a declaration of war against property and 
capital— as the commencement of scenes of massacre 
and destruction in which, as is truly observed by the 
writer, the “question would no longer be to over- 
throw a government, but society and dvUisation, and 
set the whole of European sodety in a blaze.** With 
funereal in&tuation, the Bourbonists in the Assembly — 
shutting their eyes to this peril, intent only on their 
narrow and selfish schemes — persisted in the policy of 
obstruction and annoyance ; and it was fast becoming 
evident that either t^ President must take some step 
to rescue society from its jeopardy, or surrender his 
country to horrors more fearful, becausemore deliberatdy 
planned, than those through which she had passed in 

B 
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the worst period of the Reign of Terror. The Le^- 
timists and Orleanists in the Ohamher — the boasted 

mqority ” — used their power for purposes tending to 
consequences which they themsdves did not understand, 
and which it was fortunate that there was a mind — 
bold, wise, honest, and energetic — capable of with- 
standing. 

The Constitution of 1848 had been tried and found 
wanting : it possessed no solidity, no compactness : it 
so confounded the legislative, ddiberative, and executive 
powers, as to impair the effidency of all and each. By 
subjecting Government to the caprices of Actions it ren* 
dered utterly impossible that consistency and harmony 
of action without which it was vain to expect that, in a 
country violently agitated as France had been, the 
work of peacefiil improvement — always dependent on 
security and confidence — could progress. Everything 
was unsettled — everything was precarious ; no one knew 
what the morrow would bring about; and looming 
darkly and ominously, casting into still darker shadow 
this doubt, and fear, and gloom, loured the cloud of 
murderous Socialism, awaiting the advent of 1852, to 
throw all things into anarchy. 

From all parts of the country, petitions from hundreds 
of thousands, rather firom millions of people — for th^ 
e^sqffessed the vrnce of the whole nation — poured in for 
the alteration of this fiimi^, perilous, unreliable Con- 
stitution ; — ^the universal people protested against it, and 
demanded the removal of the restrictions which rendered 
impossible a government powerful to carry out salutary 
objects. The President was desirous that these nation^ 
demands should be comjdied with : in such compliance 
he recognised the most certain means of saving France 
firom the enemies whom she harboured in her bosom; 
and he was equally anxious that the law of Hay, 1850, 
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— a law whicli had cut away more than one-third of the 
whole electoral constituency of the country, and which 
he had himself been induced to assent to under miscon- 
ception of the tendency of its working — should be re- 
pealed, and the sufirago placed upon the broad basis of 
national universality. But vain were all endeavours to 
bring the Assembly to think and act in accordance with 
the dictates of reason. It was enough that the President 
of the Republic was known to be friendly to a given 
course: it was enough that he was known to detire 
that certain measures should be adopted. That know^ 
ledge probably sufficed to give the cue to the pro- 
ceedings of a too numerous section in the Assembly. 
The majority requisite for affirming the question of 
revision could not be obtained; the zuitional voice, ex- 
pressed in countless petitions, was disr^;arded; law, 
order, and property, the whole framework of social 
cohesion, tottered on the verge of a pretipice. 

And it was in this state of affiiirs that councils were 
bting holden with the Comte de Ghambord by his 
Legitimist adherents — men taking an active part in 
the internal politics of France — and with the represen- 
tative of the Comte de Paris by Orleanist dtiegates, in 
order to take measures having in view the restoration 
— that is to say, the compulsoiy re-imposition on 
France— -of one or the other branch of the exptiledffimily. 
Who can forget the celebrated “ receptions ” at Clare- 
mont, in the month of August, 1 851 — the comings and 
goings of “ old friends and new friends ” of the House of 
Orleans, with the ex-Queen mother, surrounded by the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Duchess of Nemours, and the 
Duke of Humours as spokesman of the royal intentions, 
receiving the homage of partisans ? Bead the Allowing 
pregnant pangtaph from a journal published at the 
time: — 
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“ One who is not the least eminent or the least reso- 
lute among them [the Mends of the House of Orleans] 
determined on not allowing the occadon to rest without 
an explanation. It arrived on Wednesday, the 27th. 
The Queen [Am41ie] had previoudy named that day 
for the reception of many persons who wished to pay 
thdr respects. 

“M. Guizot, addressing himsdf to the Due de 
Nemours, requested to know if the Prince had any in- 
structions to give him, for his Mends or for himself, 
toiik r^ermce to tAe oceurrencea that might soon take 
place in Francs — perhaps even before he should have 
the honour of again seeing him.” 

Can there be any mistake as to the meaning of 
such transactions as these ? Can any sane human bdng 
entertain a doubt as to what they meant? I opine 
not. What did these gentlemen at Claremont, if they 
did not go there to plot that which, under the dreum- 
stances, was treason to France? No other business 
could th^ have there, making such demonstrations 
and putting such questions. To be sure, there was, 
a show of interrogatory, as to whether the Prince 
de Jdnville, or his Mnily in Ms behalf, would sanction 
the exMbition of Ms name as candidate for the Presi- 
dency; but this was a form, or make-believe,” too 
transparent to deceive any one. The niame of that 
Prince could be used for no other purpose than to 
“ stir up ” such lingering embers of Orleanism as might 
have still survived amongst some portions of the French 
bourgeoisie, and to create an “ opportuiuty ” for the 
Comte de Paris, or for his cousin of the elder branch. 

To the interrogatones humbly set forth by their 
adherents on this occasion, the reply of the House of 
Orleans was, that their policy, for the present, was that 
of “ abstentation ” ; to wMch the adherents replied 
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that there had already been too much of that ; that a 
more active policy — a more demonstrative attitude — 
a more decisive pushing of their interests — was what 
was required, in consideration of the events that 
might occur. Then there was much talk about fusion 
of the &mily interests; and the Duke of Nemours 
declared his bdief that “the thing” for France would be 
the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy, but that the 
“ fusion ” which would so greatly promote that object 
seemed, he was sony to say, to make but very slow pro* 
gress : to which the reply was a respectful opinion that 
he was in error in thinking so ; that never were the 
prospects of “fusion,” never were the hopes of “the 
family,” more promising, as was testified by the increasing 
cordiality of Le^timists and Orleanists in the Assembly. 

And in truth there was room for this opinion. 

“ One morning ” (says M. de Guerronni^re) “ in the 
month of August, if 1 remember wdl, Count Mol4 
came triumphantly to announce, at a solemn meeting 
of the Council of State, that the fusion of the two 
royalist families was accomplished ; and M. Mol4 was 
one of the privy councillors of Louis Napoleon 1 — And 
those who recdved the communication were the ad- 
visers of his government ! — Thus Louis Napoleon was 
already, in the eyes of the majority, a mere sentind, 
whose duty it was to guard his post imtil fresh ones 
came to take it from him. This was the part, the noble 
part, that was intended for the elect of the 10th of 
December — for the hdr of the Emperor Napolecm.” 

* The eoime ptirBued' towards M. Mold has exemplified the for* 
bearing and forgiying disposition of the present Emperor. IL Mold 
was (in the words of a biographer) " reec^sed as the leader of the 
monarchical party, whiph sought to fuse the interests of the elder and 
younger branches of the House of Bourbon, and unite all the fHends of 
kingly government fixr a counter-revolndoa.* Bat it never occurred 
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to the present Emperor, either when President or since he has at- 
tained the Imperial dignity, to keep M. Mold in imprisonment or 
ft-gilA- He resided in France in tranquil freedom, and died at his 
country seat a few months back* Would this mode of dealing have 
been experienced by M. Mold if-— the Bourbons in either of their 
branches being in power— he had held the same sentiments and pur- 
sued the course towards them that he did towards Napoleon the 
Third ? Would not Ham or London have been his abiding place 
until his death ? No question of it I The extent to which the Emperor 
has carried this policy of forbearance and forgiveness is really in- 
credible— in fact, transgresses all the ordinary rules of political 
caution and prudence* Hundreds on hundreds of individuals whose 
procee£ngs^ if ventured on under any other government^ would have 
condemned them to perpetual imprisonment or exile^ are now in the 
eoiJoyment of all the privileges of SVench citizenship* The most 
virulent personal and political enemies of the present Emperor have 
experienced his generosity in this respect. This may seem rash on 
his part ; it may seem to indicate^ on the part of Napoleon the Thirds 
an overweening confidence in his hold on the affectionate respect of the 
nation. But the more magnaminous policy is often the safest 
as well as the boldest. It is an authenticated ftct, that the Imperial 
generosity has converted many furious eneodes into warm and 
admiring friends. 



CHAP. V. 


FACTION m STUNOX OOHPAimD WITH FACTION IN BNOLAND AND 
AKBBIOA. — THX OONTBAST DISFINND. — THB OONSTmrXKIN OF 1848. 
— OONDDOT OF THB FKBSIDBNT ANALT8BD BT AN ]SNaiJSBKAN. — 
DUTT AND OBUOATHDT : THB SCBBTANOB? OB THB LBTTBB? 

Allusion has been so frequently made to the “factions” 
in the Assembly, and that term has been interpreted 
so variously and so inaccurately, that a few words, 
defining the meaning of “faction” as it existed in 
France in 1851, will be in place. When, in vmdication 
of the decidve measures taken by the President on the 
2nd of December, the unmanageable violence of the 
factions has hom mentioned, it has sometimes been 
answered, “ Oh I there are &ctions in every legislative 
body 1 There are factions m the British Parliament, — 
there are factions in the American Congress ! ” True ; 
buttake themost extreme of the factions in either of these 
bodies, and we shall find that their designs go no further 
than the effectuation of changes in details. In order 
to realise the position of the President, we must look 
a little into history. If, immediately after the American 
Bevolution, there had appeared a nun^erous party in Gon> 
gress, plotting and agitating against the national wish, 
and for the re-imposition of the yoke whidi had been 
shaken off ; if leading members of this party were con- 
tinually going backward and forward between Washing- 
ton and London, concerting, in the latter country, with 
the Ministers of George the Third, the measures to 
be adopted for bringing about a counter-revcdution ; <— 
again if, in the year 1746, an active and numerous 
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party in the British Le^slature were enacting the same 
part, going over to France, taMng instructions from 
Prince Charles Edward, ^pd then coining back to their 
places in Parliament to carry out these instructions, 
and plot for the Stuarts; — 'in mther of these cases, 
would the American or the British Executive of the day 
have been held to very fastidiously literal account 
as to the steps which it might have found it necessary, in 
order to avert so great a danger, and deprive the mis- 
chief brewers of the power of working out thrir purposed 
mischief? Would not the Executives of England and 
America have been guilty of a flagrant betrayal of duty 
i£^ in such respective circumstances, they had sacrificed 
the living spirit to the formal letter of codes and systems, 
and allowed the treason smd the perfidy to take thdr 
course, and work out their ends ? 

Of course they would* No one doubts that th^ would. 
And the porition of the present Emperor was in 1851 
strictly analogous with what would have been that of 
the English or Americsm Government in the cases sup- 
posed. He had to deal not with factions, such as they 
are now-a-days seen in England, or even in America, 
but with factions whose notorious olgect was that of 
counter-revolution, of reaction or retrogression to a 
yoke detested by the nation; and he had moreover 
to struggle with the enemies of all orderly govern- 
ment. 

On tile point of duty, as affecting the President’s por- 
tion at this crisis, and on the rdations between the 
substance and the letter of his obligations, an English 
deigyman has made some observations which, with a 
few mistakes in matters of detail, contain a wdl-defined 
suggestive outline of tiie principle at issue : — 

*‘It has been said that as he had taken an oath of 
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alliance to tlus Constitution, so was he bound to abide 
by it just as it was ; and that, when he was instrumental 
in modifying it, and a new Constitution was substituted 
in its place, he was at all events bound in like manner 
to abide by that second. 

“ And this must be the sulgcct of our next considera- 
tion. Ko one can have any doubt as to the sanctity of 
an oath — as to the necessity of adhering strictly to 
those obligations which are thereby contracted. There 
can be no question, in the mind of any straightforward 
man, concerning this obligation. But, at the same time, 
we must carefully distinguish between the letter and 
the spirit of a Constitution; between the cause for 
which any person is raised to a particular position, and 
the absolute letter of the directions according to which 
he is to act. Kow, in such circumstances, it. frequently 
happens that a man is placed between two difficulties, — 
he may either adhere to the letter of that which he has 
promised, and thereby violate the spirit; or adhere to 
the spirit, and thereby violate the letter. 

“ ^toiy furnishes us mth examples in which this 
choice of difficulties was presented to those in authority ; 
and we apprehend we shall find this to have been 
predsdy the case with Napoleon the Third. If we 
regard his conduct as a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, we shall find that his usual stem silence in 
the Assembly was &r more doquent than, and quite as 
characteristic as, the noisy harangues which were fre- 
quently heard there, and the disgraceful confusion which 
so often prevailed in this senate of the nation. During 
the time that he occupied this position, it was easy for 
him to perceive that a Republic, sudbi as was then esta- 
blished in France, would be ndther beneficial to the 
country at home^ nor honourable to the nation abroad. 
France was placed in a fitlse position— the people were 
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imposed upon. There had been a soverdgn cast out 
from among them, but no real and tangible government 
had been established to replace that sovereign. There 
was a great deal of talk about government — many 
intrigues,— many attempts from time to time to raise, 
first one and then another, into a position of power; 
but of the actual and potential government whereby a 
nation is united at home and becomes respected abroad 
— of this, there was nothing whatever.” 

The Republic alluded to by the writer as that “ then 
established in France ” was the discordant medley exist* 
ing before the election of a President — during the period, 
in short, following the insurrection of June — when 
Gener^ Gavaignac, under the title of President of the 
Council, exercised a sort of military dictatorship, under 
which nothing was save the scandalous conten* 
tions of the factions. The very act of proceeding to the 
election of a President of a Republic expressed the uni- 
versal acknowledgment that the former counterfeit of a 
Republic could not stand. In its reconstruction under 
a Freddency, it might — supposing that honesty and 
prudence h^ prevailed sufElciently to put an end to 
desperate conspirades against it — in time have been 
moulded into something like cohesive strength. This it 
was that the President endeavoured, faithfully and 
loyally, to effect. This it was that the virulent 
passions of the period rendered it humanly impossible 
to accomplish. 

To proceed with the quotation : — 

“And even during the time that he hdld the office of 
President of the Republic he could not fail to perceive 
that the whole Republic itself was, to use the expressive 
words of one of our own writers, * a mere sham ; ’ that 
there was nothing belonging to it that had the dements 
of permanency. The unworthiness of the intrigues 
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perpetually brought before his eyes ; the determination 
on the part of the exiles to whom we have already 
alluded, — who had constituted themsdves exiles, as 
they would have the world believe, for liberty’s sake 
•—to throw themselves, so far as it was possible for 
them to do so, into the stream of events in France, in 
order that they might, by pampering the lowest pas- 
sions of the populace, obtain temporary power, and 
make use of that power to enrich and aggrandise them- 
selves, knowing that if there were such a thing as a 
democratic and social Republic they alone could be its 
representatives, — ^we repeat that, seeing all these things, 
Louis Napoleon could hardly have failed to perceive, 
and did not &il to perceive, that the Republic contained 
no dements of permanency; that it was as contrary 
to the genius of the French people as it was in contra- 
riety to their wishes. He fdt, moreover, that even if 
this Republic were to have a iair chance, if it were de- 
sirable to let the world see whether pure Republicanism 
could &irly be tried in that country, at fdl events it 
must be tried upon a much more substantial basis than 
that upon which it was at present raised. 

“ Here, then, it is that we approadi a period in his 
life on account of which the greatest possible obloquy 
has been thrown upon him, — ^we approach the considera- 
tion of what has been called the Coup-^jlStat. It began 
to be dear to him that his own power as President was 
&r from bdng sufficient to restrain the many discor- 
dant demits of which the then Government was com- 
posed: he fdt that it would be actually impossible 
for him to reach peaceably the end of his Presidency; 
whilst so great was the disunion in the Assembly, and so 
many were the interests represented in it, that when- 
ever that period approached, there would inevitably be 
another dnente, or another revolution, and one, probably. 
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more destractiye than that which had already occurred. 
Thus, then, Louis Napoleon fdt himself obliged, — 
obliged by the interests of France, obliged by the oath 
which he had taken to secure those interests, and to 
adapt his conduct to the benefit of the country, — we say 
he was thus compelled to take some steps whereby the 
permanency of the government should be established. 

“ Now the question is, whether in so doing he was 
adhering to duty or not ? It is one thing to say that 
he had taken an oath of allegiance to a certain form of 
government* ; but if, on the other hand, he felt that by 
adhering to that form he should be the means of bring- 
ing an inconceivable amount of discord, confusion, and 
bloodshed on the country that he governed, then, we 
allege, he was, as governor of that country, enjoined, by 
every consideration of duty, in the fiice of all dangers, 
to exercise his power, to take the weapons out of the 
hands which would make so destructive a use of them, 
and to put down, so &r as he possibly could, the elements 

* The &ct is, the oath was taken substantially to the govern- 
ment willed by the nation. The form of the Constitntion was alto- 
gether subservient to the national wilL The only thing that conld 
give or continue to pve it aoHdi^ was the universal sufSrage of the 
people. It was the Assembly itself that did all that in it lay to destroy 
every partide of vitality and binding force in that Constitution, by 
pernsting in adherence to a law sweeping away half the constituencies 
of France^ after the efibct of that enactment had been made clear, 
and thus violating the very principle on which the members of that 
body had been returned. That law cut away the whole foundation 
on which the Constitution rested. If another Presidential dection 
had taken place pending its existence^ it would have been in 
reality an nnconstitutional dection. The President himself having 
discovered the effisct of the law, had, long before the Coup-d*J^tat, 
sought that it should be repealed, so that any firture election 
should take place in acoordanoe with the prindpH that the people of 
Prance^ not merely a portion of the people^ should dedde the result. 
Hie Assembly refused compliance. It ahranlr from patting the 
issue upon the people of France. The President did nob 
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of distarbance, the rousing of which would bring such 
misfortunes and such destruction on the country. * * 
Louis Kapoleon appears to have taken into his consi* 
deration the cause for which he had been dected to 
supreme power. He did not so much consider what 
were the tenxis on which he had promised to rule, as 
what was the spirit in which he was obliged to govern. 
Actuated, then, by this prindple, he dedded that the 
line of conduct which was most benetidal to France, 
that which would tend to secure quiet at home and 
respect abroad, which would check bloodshed, and pro- 
mote the harmony of a good and sound government, — 
that this would become his duty. And accordingly he 
dedded that the movers of sedition, the disturbers of 
the Republic, should, at whatever cost, have the arms 
taken out of thdr hands, and the power of doing 
mischief withdrawn from them. For this purpose, then, 
it was necessary for him to take strong measures. It 
would not do for lum simply to make a dedaration that 
he intended to keep the rule in his own hands ; nor 
would it be suffident for him merely to say that he con- 
ceived it necessary that those prindples on which the 
Government had ^n established required some modifi- 
cation; but it was needful for him at once to act in so 
vigorous and unmistakable a way as to prevent strong 
men, with strong intentions, from carrying those inten- 
tions into effect. For that purpose it became essential 
that he should act upon the army. How, when we re> 
collect that the army in Paris was a great army, com- 
manded by men of great military experience, not merdy 
generals who had been occupied with reviews and 
parades, but who had seen battles, and guned their 
laurels in the hard-fi>ught fidds of Africa — such as 
Ghangamier, Leflo, Lamorici^re, and others ; that these 
men were all known to be opposed to the President; that 
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they were determined men, and many of them very un> 
scrupulous; that they had made up their minds what to 
do, and how to do it, — then it evidently became necessary 
that the man who was determined to repress elements 
like these should do so with a strong hand/’* 

* M. Guerronni^re gives, in Ms quaint, dramatic manner, a sketch 
of the President, hemmed in between the factions : — 

^‘Previous to beginning the contest with Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, it was necessary to deprive him of Ms vital force, that in which 
he might one day refresh himadf for the combat, by identifying him- 
self with the people,— in a word, to abolish universal suffrage. We 
know how the law of the 81st of May had been got up. I desire 
neither to extenuate, nor to ascribe to the wrong party, the respon- 
eibili^ of this act. Was the law of the 31st of May conceived in the 
councils of the Executive, or in the consultations of the legislativo 
power? Was it this or that man who proposed it, or drew it up ? 
A puerile question indeed, and one I never could find an answer to. 
It is certain that this law was made against the President ; for not 
only did it suppress one-half of those Sectors who had voted for him 
once, and would again have done the sam^ but it shut the door 
against the revision of the Constitution, and consequently against the 
constitutional re*election of the President. Whether Louis Napoleon 
was a free agent, or was forced, the result in this case is the same. 
This result wasf, to make the President the prisoner of the minority. 
M. TMers, whose sagacity none can deny, understood it so. * * Behold 
how the attitude of parties changed from the hour tMs fatal act was 
decreed. They believed that Samson was no longer to be feared ; 
Delilah had cut off Ms hair ; and the cardess man did not even sleep, 
for he himself^had put the scissors into the hands of the perfidious 
enchantress. I^arties then b^gan to stir, and intrigues to be woven ; 
hopes to revive. Private claims are put in. The modest subsidy 
required by the President had all but sustained the insulting refusal 
it met with the year after. The intervention of General Changamier 
became necessary to prevent the insult of a refusal, by making the 
grant still more insulting. A few days after, the Assembly pro- 
rogued itself. A permanent commission was nominated ; it was pur- 
posely composed of names the most avowedly hostile. The friends of 
the Comte de Chambord, and the partisans of the Comte de Parish 
are cammissioned to watdh over the fiepublic and the Constitution. 
These gentlemen set out quietly for Wiesbaden and Claremonl^ to do 
honour to the Boyalties they sympatMse with.” 
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Antidpating the general current of this review, I 
will here quote a few apposite remarks, respecting the 
feeling with which the President’s conduct was re- 
garded bj the people of France — as that feeling was 
indicated a year afterwards by the result of the refer- 
ence to the nAtion on the question of restoring the 
Empire : — 

“ Now if there had been anything contrary to the de- 
sire of the French people in this [the measure of the 2nd 
of December] — if they had felt as a nation that they had 
been unfairly treated, a time soon came when they had 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion. A republic, 
after all, was a republic; and every day convinced 
Europe, as well as it convinced both France and the 
President, that a republic, under any form, was not that 
under which France could arrive at the greatest height 
of prosperity; and, accordingly, instead of continuing 
President of the Bepublic, and aUowing the ten allotted 
years to elapse in the enjoyment of his power, he threw 
himsdf again upon the people. Now, it would be 
absurd if a President who merely represented a party, 
were to say to the American people, ‘ I feel that I am not 
satisfied; I feel that I am not feirly dealt by; I am 
determined therefore to come to you and appeal to you 
to give me your votes again ; I will throw myself once 
more upon popular suffrage;’ — ^he would l^ow that 
popular feeUng was agmnst him, and that he would 
certainly be rejected; whereas a popular President 
might do so with perfect success, and with the certainty 
of bfflng re-elected by the same people. 

“Thus, then, the idea of a republic being that the 
President is the representative of the people at large, 
nothing can be more constitutional, according to that de- 
finition of it, than that the President should say to them, 

am dissatisfied with the state of afihirs, and 1 believe 
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that you are so too. I desire to govern but through your 
Trill, and according to your desires. Elect me, if you 
choose ; and, if you do so, then let me have such power 
as you shall determine beforehand. This is not an 
intrigue confined within a Chamber of R^resentativesy 
nor has it anything to do vnth a party government, but 
it is an appeal to a great people : — I am dissatisfied ; 1 
believe you are the same. Let us commune, as it were, 
face to face. I Trill teU you what are my wishes, — 
tell me if those desires are in accordance with yours ? ’ — 
Acting thus, then, according to those principles which 
are the root and foundation of all republican govern- 
ments, Louis Napoleon said to the French nation, * I 
am dissatisfied. 1 thought that I could rule France 
satisfactorily, if I had such a government as was esta- 
blished at the early period of the Republic. I thought 
that, in the limited period of four years, I could produce 
beneficial results to France, and do good to the French 
people. I fisund that I was mistaken. 1 then obtained 
an eztenrion of that power ; but I find now that that 
form is contrary to that winch I bdieve to be your TriU, 
and contrary to that which can enable me to achieve 
the results I had antiripated. I therefore again throw 
mysrif upon you, and ask you to restore France to the 
condition it ttos in under the first Empire. I believe 
the policy of that Empire to have been that by which 
alone France can reach the highest degree of pro- 
sperity. If it be your wiU, let it be restored. 1 desire 
not to be the ruler of a Chamber ; 1 do not wish to 
represent only dther the crowd of Paris, or any section 
of Parisian politicians ; but I wish to be the representa- 
tive of France. I put my hopes, my intentions, my 
desires, in your hands, and if it be your will that the 
Empire should be restored, and in my person, then my 
own expectation is, that France will rise to a greater 
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height of prosperity than she has ever yet attuned, and 
that we shall find the whd.e of the nations of Europe 
willing to acquiesce in your decision, and much more 
willing to acquiesce in it than when it was supposed to 
be your desire that there should be a Bepublic in your 
land.’ — This was, virtually, the appeal which Louis 
Hapoleon made to the French people, and the result 
was that, by an almost unanimous voice, he was raised 
to the Empire ; and if there be one man who represents 
the whole of the nation, Louis liTapoleon may be said to 
be that man. As such, he assumed the runs of the 
State; and having the power which bdonged to his 
great predecessor, he has unce pursued that p<fii<7 
whiidi in his hands had proved so successful.” 


8 
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THB SECOND PBESIDENCT. — THE BMFIBB. 


CHAPTER L 

IHB SBOOND OF DBCBUBKB. — THB JUSTICE NSOBBBITT, AKD StICOBeS 
OF TBB OHAirOB. — THB iUBUXE. — THB NATION’S TBBDIOT. 

It is Tumecessary to detail the scenes of turbulent 
conflict of which the Chamber was the scene in the 
period immediately preceding December, 1851. I have 
fetched some of the proceedings of that body — 
enough to indicate the general tone of its demeanour, 
— I have referred to the transactions between the 
rejected Bourbon fliimlies and leaders of parties who 
were actively engaged in plans for the subversion of 
the Government, — I have unveiled the desperate de« 
signs of the Leveling party. By this time, in addition 
to the intrigues of the L^timists and Orleanists, the 
Jacobin Ghibs were at their work, — plot and conspinuy 
eaisted everywhere, — > the Executive possessed no 
power to take measures for the public s^^. There 
was only one course by which it could obtain that 
necessary power. Fortunately, the chief of the Exe* 
cutive was honest and courageous enough to adopt 
it. The resolution once formed, the measures neces* 
sary to give it effect were firamed with a completeness 
and precision which ensured success. 
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On the night of the 1st of December the President 
of the Republic had held a grand reception at the 
£lys4e. On the morning of the 2nd, when the citizens 
awoke, they found a Presidential decree posted on the 
walls, announcing the step which had been taken, 
and proclamations addressed to the people, calling on 
them to affirm or negative that proceeding. The As- 
sembly was declared dissolved, and universal suffrage 
re-established. In his address to the nation, the Presi- 
dent said : — 

“ Persuaded that the instability of the Government and 
the preponderance of a single Assembly are permanent 
causes of trouble and disorder, I submit to your wills 
the following basis of a Constitution : — 1. A responuble 
head, named for two years. 2. Ministers dependent on 
the Executive Power alone. 3. A Council of State, 
formed of the most eminent men, preparing the laws, 
and supporting the discussion of them before the Legis- 
lative Body. 4. A Le^slative Body discussing and 
voting laws, and to be nominated by universal suffrage, 
without aerutin de Uste^ which falsifies the election. 5. 
A second Assembly, formed of all the eminent men in 
the country, a preponderating power, guardian of the 
fundamental compact and of puUic liberties. 

“The system founded by the First Consul at the 
commencement of the century has already given to 
France repose and prosperity; and it would again 
guarantee them to it. Such is my profound conviction. 
If you share in it, declare it by your suffrages. If, on 
the contrary, you prefer a Government without strength, 
monarchici^ or republican, borrowed from I know not 
what past, or from some chimerical future, reply nega- 
tivdy. Thus, then, for the first time since 1801, you 
will vote with a knowledge of what you are doing, 
knowing well for whom and what. If I do not obtain 
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the majority of your suffrages, I will then call for the 
meeting of a new* Assembly, and 1 uriU ^ve up the 
diarge which I have received from yon. But ff you 
believe that the cause of which my name is the symbol — 
that is to say, France regenerate by the Revolution of 
*89, and organised by the Emperor — is still your own, 
proclaim it consecrating the powers whidi I ask 
from you. Then will France and Europe be preserved 
firom anarchy, obstacles will be removed, rivalries will 
have disappeared, for all \rill respect, in the derision of 
the people, the decree of Providence.’* 

Such was the Coup-^Mtat — a measure as wise, just, 
and salutary in conception, as masterly in execution, as 
any recorded in history. 

One of the first steps — accomplished at a very early 
hour in the morning — was the arrest of a number of 
military ofScers, deputies, and other individuals, who, 
there was reason to think, might present obstmo 
tions to the object in view. These gentlemen were 
for the most part arrested in their beds. The Chamber 
of Assembly having been occupied by troc^ a number 
of the members met at the Mairie of the 10th Arron* 
dissemmt. There they went through various vain 
forms of impeachment and deporition. But tiirir 
power for mischief as for good had departed from them. 
A nulitaiy force, accompanied by police authorities, 
called on them to disperse; they r^sed to do so^ and 
were arrested. After bring imprisoned for as riiort 
terms as, in thrir respective cases, was consistent with 
public safely, nearly all were released. 

ITo doul^ many of these gentlemen, who were 
arrested, were put to much inconvenimice. No 
doubt many respectable and eminent individuals sus- 
tained harsh and disagreeable treatment — a rircum* 
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stance mach to be regretted. Bat it is evident that 
measures so delicate, so important, and so critical, 
on which such momentous issues depended, could 
not be carried out without involving some amount of 
personal inconvenience. Far more lamentable than 
the vastly exaggerated sufferings of the deputies, were 
the scenes of bloodshed which took place on the 3rd 
and 4th of December. The obstinacy of the insur* 
rection gave practical proof of the truth of the in* 
formation which had reached Government, that pre- 
parations for a Socialist, or rather anti-social, rising 
had been going on for some time. The obvious 
probability is that, had it not been for the timely 
and decisive course which had been taken by the 
President — if he had deferred his great operation for a 
few days longer, it would have been too late, — the 
plans of the “Beds” would have been so completely 
organised that they could not have been put down 
without an infinitdy greater effurion of blood than 
actually took place. 

Very deplorable it is to have to add that, beyond 
doubt, noany innocent lives were lost, — that many 
were killed or wounded who had no share in the dis- 
turbances. Indeed, the insurrection by no means 
partook of a popular character. The people stood 
aloof. The rioters consisted almost exclusively of 
the scum and refuse of the faubourgs, led and mar- 
shalled by a considerable number of well-dressed per- 
sons, the bodies of some of whom are said to have 
b^ afterwards recognised as those of adherents 
of the Orleanist and Le^tinust fimtions. It was also 
stated that some of these persons had been seen 
busily engaged distributing money to the mob. With 
respect to the innocent blood that was shed, it 
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need only be said that when once a collision occurs 
between a military force and any congregation of 
armed persons capable of offering resistance, more 
especially when the collision takes place in the heart 
of a populous city, and where an3^hing like house- 
fighting or street-fighting is resorted to, it is im- 
possible to fix a line at which disasters and misfortunes 
will cease.* 


* An English writer, allading to the scenes of the 4th of December, 
observes: — 

" It has been said that a great deal of bloodshed took place which 
might have been avoided. This maj have been the case^ nor do we 
now take upon oursdves to saj that it was not so. Bat this we do 
say,— that the persons who were to blame for this were not those who 
gave general commands, but those who executed the commands. We 
are inclined to bdieve that there was a greater degree of severity em- 
ployed in executing these orders than was necessary. It may have 
been, and probably was the case, that the military had themsdves 
overrated extent of the revolt. They had reason to believe that 
there would be as great an dmeate as there was in the Three Days of 
July ; and if it were so^ they fdt themselves obliged to take measures 
whereby any such attempt might be overthrown. Their otjecl^ it 
appears, was to strike terror into the hearts of those engaged in this 
revolt $ and for this purpose, although the measures they adopted may 
have been too severs, and too rigidly carried out, yet it must be 
remembered tha1» in a case of this kind, military men can have but 
one rule, which is that their preparations must be absolntdly suf- 
ficient for the exigendes of the time, so as not to leave any movement 
of the enemy only partially repressed 

" The Prudent was deeply concerned when he found how great 
had been the mischief done during this period of dvil warfare ; no 
man regretted more than he did the necessity, in the first places 
or the severity with which his orders had be^ carried out, in the 
second. But it is perfectly dear that as he took no share in it 
himself, but entrusted the whole execution of the measures to other 
hands, so^ however much we may regret what occurred, we are not 
to blame him for the hardiness and severity with whi(^ these mea- 
sures were executed. It appears that^ as &r as the interests of the 
country and of Paris in particular were concerned, Louis 'Napoleon 
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I have thought it desirable to quote some remarks, as 
indicating the impresdons of candid and intelligent 
observers respecting the events of December, 1851. 
But, in truth, the tone apologetic or vindicatory is not 
necessary. There was a rising, an 4meute — partial, 
certainly, and confined to the lowest section of the 
canaille, bribed and led by a few factious emissaries ; — 
still these insurgents or rioters, as the case might be, 
were armed — they had erected barricades, — they were 
spreading abroad the contagion of bad example, — th^ 
had fired upon the mUitaiy. The officers of the latter, 
ordered to put down disturbances, had no alternative 
but to take the most resolute steps for instantly 
crushing the seeds of misdxief, wherever they exhibited 
themselves. That, through incaution in not attend* 
ing to the instructions and warnings of the authori- 
ties, and through non-expectation of any serious cata- 
strophe, many iimocent persons suffered, is certain. 
We must all deplore the calamity ; but the blame of 
that calamity is imputable alone to the authors of the 
disturbances. 

The general justification of the great change effected 
by the measure of the 2nd of December has been 
rendered sufficiently dear, to impartial readers, by the 
facts which 1 have described with the intention of 
giving a fair and faithful picture of what occurred. 
1 ne^ not refer back to the pasdonate outcries 
Kused by ignorant and interested persons in England, 

was bound to aot as be did, both with i^ard to the Co^p-d’^iat and 
with regard to the street warfive in Paris. Therefore^ mneh as we 
nuiy regret the bloodshed, end mnoh as it was lamented in Prance^ 
still Xoois Napoleon is by no means to be blamed for it ; and it is 
dear diat he rqpretted it himself as mnoh as anj other person oould 
possiblv lunre done.* 
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and unfortunately supported by some of the public 
journals. The digniiy, tmnper, and forbearance — partak- 
ing, hovrever, we may well believe, of contempt — with 
which the President regarded these effusions, were above 
all praise. They were scarcely noticed; and when 
noticed by the French Government, it was in a manner 
which a^bunistered a more severe rebuke to the slan- 
derers than could have been comprised in the waging 
of a “ newspaper war.” 

These recollections, so humiliating and painful, I 
will not dwell on ; — ^but, in illustration of the fedings en- 
tertained by the more sober class of thinkers, respecting 
the system or no-system to which the Cmp-^Mat put 
an end, 1 introduce a few sentences firom a journal 
published at the time, wUch, in its general tone, was 
not partial to the President. The elements with which 
the Prince had to deal are, in this paragraph, pretty 
accurately stated : — • 

‘‘ All parties were notoriously plotting to substitute 
something of their own — some declared and defined 
policy — for a compromise that no one respected — for 
a constitution that was not worth a straw. It was as 
provisional a no-constitution as the provisional no-go- 
vemmmit which it set atide. Composed of hetero- 
geneous and confiicting materials, without respect, 
without cohesion, without proportions, it was looked 
upon as temporary by all. The Assonbly became, not 
a field for argument, but a confined and circumscribed 
arena, in which the angry passions of the several dis- 
cordant fiictions in the country were penned in, not for 
^scuBsion, but fixr conflict, not for useful legislation, 
but for treacherous intrigue. There were the L^ti- 
nusts, the Orleanists, the Napoleonists, the Bepublicans, 
the Sodalists, each of whom had thdr shades and difi 
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ferenoes, thdr honest enthusiasts and their treacherous 
plotters. It was all one plot from beginning to end* 
And we are sorry to say that the worst plotters — 
the most dangerous as well as dishonest intriguers in 
the Assembly — were men from whom better things 
might have been espected — men who had always the 
word of order on their lips, and incitements to discord 
and disorder in thdr sddsh and factious intrigues. 
* * In the midst of struggles, of debates and di- 

vidons, it was certain that the Executive Power ought 
to be strong and deddve. But even this, the so-called 
chiefs of the majority in the Chamber sought to divide 
and distract. • • • They had the unspeakable 

folly to weaken that which did exist, and upon which 
the very bonds of sodeiy depended. Friends of order 
as they called themsdves, sdzed every occasion, 
made every opportunity, to sow the seeds of discard 
broadcast in the land. It would almost seem as if 
th^ sought to promote the cause of disorder, in order 
that they might have the merit of putting it down. 
The great crime of the President in their eyes is, no 
doub^ that he has taken the game out of their hands, 
and played the very cards upon which th^ dtuefly 
relied, not only against him, but against the people of 
France.” 

This is the testimony, not of a friend, but of a jour- 
nalist who, to say the least, was by no means disposed to 
be the advocate of the Prince President, — of one, how- 
ever, who possessed much general knowledge of the 
state of .affeirs in France. It deserves to be re- 
corded in contrast with the stream of scurrility whidi 
for some time overflowed in the columns of some 
newspapers, and which almost seemed to be specially 
intended to provoke the head of the French Govern- 
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ment into demonstrations of hostility towards this 
country. 


The next step was to ascertain the sentiment of the 
nation with respect to the important measures which 
the President had deemed it Hs duty to take for the 
benefit of France. Universal suffirage was restored on the 
broadest basis, including all Frendhmen aged twenty- 
one years, and not disqualified by crime or otherwise. 
On the 20th and 2l8t of December the national vote 
was token ly ballot through the whole territory of 
France. The result was 7,439,219 affirmative votes, 
and 640,737 negative ones. In addressing the Con- 
sultative Commission which made the official announce- 
ment of the result, the President expressed his pride at 
the ratification, by so/overwhdming a majority of the 
nation, of a proceeding which he had undertaken in 
order to save France and Europe from anarchy. He 
farther declared that, “ If he congratulated himsdf on 
this immense national adhesion, it was because it gave 
him power to speak and act as became the head of a 
great nation.” 


It would fill a long chapter to ^ve even an outline 
of the manifestations of satis&ction, of the expres- 
sions of affisetion, confidence, and gratitude, which 
poured in from every part of France, in ac^owledg- 
ment of the inestimable service conferred on her by 
the honesty, courage, and fidthful wisdom of one great 
man. It was not only the vote— > it was the demon- 
strations which followed the announcement of the 
result — ^that farther manifested the ffiding of the whole 
people. How just, and honourable, and well founded 
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the pride with which they must have been regarded by 
him who, under Providence, was the author of the bless- 
ings which they celebrated — the blessings of concord, 
security, mutual confidence, reviving prosperity in trade, 
commerce, manu&ctures, in every department of in- 
dustry and enterprise on the activity of 'Which the 
mutual welfare of nations far advanced in civilisation 
essentially depends. 
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CHAP. n. 

THB OONSTrrXJTlOK 07 1852 .—- OBJBOXS AND LABOTJBS 07 THE HEAD 
07 THE STATS. — VIQOBOUS PBOBECUTXON 07 ENBBGSTIO ICEA- 
8UEES.— PSOSPEBITT BEAPPSABIKG. — TRADE AND ENTERPRISE 
BEVIV1NO.---SPEOI7XC MEU0RANDX7H ON THB ORLEANS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. — A TRATH) DE7BATED.—- A PA1N7UL DTTT7 7DL7ILLED. 

A QBBAT event thus happily consummated, and France 
rescued from the appalling dangers which had menaced 
her, the attention of the Prendent was immediately 
directed to the accomplishment of those olgects of prao- 
tical improvement which he had hitherto been preduded 
from carrying out — indeed, from attempting. £a 
order to impart regularity to the proceedings of Grovem> 
ment, the first necessity was to promulgate the new 
Constitution. On the 16th of January the Government 
official journal contained a proclamation In which, after 
an introductory explanation of the principles on which 
it is founded, the Freddent lays down the heads of the 
Constitution, which are in substance identical with those 
indicated in the proclamation of the 2nd of December. 
The system inaugurated is that of the Empire, and the 
grand prindple of the Constitution is the responnbility 
of the head of the State — his direct responubility to 
the people of France. The fiction of irresponsibility, so 
utterly alien to the temper, disposition, and habits of 
thought of the EVench — a fiction borrowed from our< 
sdves, which has worked wdl in England, where it has 
been consecrated and strengthened by the lapse of ages, 
but a mere uncongenial exotic in France — a mon* 
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strosily, incomprdiensible, impracticable, utterly inca- 
pable of takiiig root on the soil of that country — ^was cast 
aside ; and the principle, intdligible and acceptable to 
the French, of the direct responsibility of the head of 
the State, was solemnly established. The introductory 
explanation contained the following passages: — 

“ In my proclamation of the 2nd of December, when 
I loyally explained to you what, according to my ideas, 
were the vital conditions of government in France, I 
had not the pretension, so common in these days, of 
substituting a personal theory for the experience of 
ages. On the contrary, I sought in the past the ex- 
amples that might best be followed, what men had given 
them, and what benefits had resulted. 

“ I have thought it reasonable to prefer the precepts 
of genius to the specious doctrines of men of abstract 
ideas. I have taken as modds the political institutions 
which already, at the commencement of the century, 
under analogous drcumslances, have strengthened tot- 
tering society, and raised France to a lofiy degree of 
prosperity and grandeur. 

“ I have taken as models those institutions, which, in- 
stead of vanishing at the first breath of popular agita- 
tion, were only overturned by the might of all Eurc^ 
coalesced against ns. 

In one word, I said to mysdf, rince France makes 
progress during the last fifty year^ in virtue alone of 
the administrative, military, judicial, religious, and 
■fina.'np.iB.l organisation of the Consulate and the Empire^ 
why should we not also adopt the political institutions 
of that epoch? Created ly the same thought, they must 
bear the same character of nationality and practical 
utility. 

“ In effect, as I recalled to mind in my proclamation, 
it is essential to aver that our present state of sodety 
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is nought else than France regenerate by the Revolation 
of '89, and organised the Emperor. Nothing re- 
mains of the old regime but great souvenirs and great 
benefits ; all that was organised under it was destroyed 
by the Bevolution, and all that since the Revolution has 
been organised, and that still exists, has been the work 
of Napoleon. 

<< We no longer possess provinces, or states, or parlia- 
ments, or intendants, or farmers-general, or various 
customs, or feudal rights, or privileged classes holding 
exclusive possession of civil and military employments, 
or difSarent religious jurisdictions. 

” To all these things, so incompatible with its spirit, 
the Revolution applied a thorough reform ; but it founded 
nothing definite. The First Consul, alone, re-established 
unify, hierarchy, and the true principles of government. 
They are still in vigour. 

“Thus the admimstroHon of France, intrusted to 
prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, who substitute unity 
in the place of directing commissions (the decision of 
affiurs, on the contrary, being confided to councils — ^from 
that of the commune to that of the department) ; thus 
the magistracy, rendered firm by the immovability of 
the judges, and ly the hierarchy of the tribunals — 
justice rendered more easy by the dear definition of 
attributes, from those of the justice of the peace up 
to those of the Court of Cassation — all this is still 
standing. 

“ In the same manner our admirable financial system, 
the Bank of France, the establishment of the Budget, 
the Court of Accounts, the organization of the police 
and our military statutes, date from the above-men- 
tioned epodi. 

“ For the last fifty years it is the Code Napoldon that 
has adjusted the redprocal interests of citizens; it is 
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Still the concordat that regulates the rdations of the 
State with the Church. 

“ Lastly, the greater portion of the measures which 
concern the progress of industry, of commerce, of lite- 
rature, of science, and of the arts — from the statutes of 
the Th^ditre Frangais to those of the Institute of France, 
from the institution of “ prudPhammea’* to the creation 
of the Legion of Honour — have been fixed the 
decrees of that time. 

“It may, then, be affirmed that the frame of our 
sodal edifice is the work of the Emperor — wMch has 
stood firm — redsting his fidl and the shocks of three 
revolutions. 

“Wherefore, since they have the same origin, should 
not his political institutions have the same chance of 
duration ? 

“ My own conviction has been formed for a long time ; 
and therefore it was that I submitted to your judg- 
ment the principal basis of a Constitution borrowed from 
that of the year VIII. Approved of by you, th^ are 
to become the foundation of our political Constitution. 

“ Let us now examine its spirit. 

“• • • • In this country of centralisation, public 
opinion has invariably referred everything, good and 
evil, to the chief of the (lovemment ; so that, to write 
at the head of a charter that the chief is irresponsible 
is to lie (mmtir) to public feeling. It is to endeavour 
to establish a fiction which has three times disappeared 
at the sound of revolution. 

“ The present Constitution, on the contrary, proclaims 
that the chief whom you have dected is responsible to 
you} that he has the right of appeal to your sovereign 
judgment, in order that in grave (soZsnnslZss) circum* 
stances you may always be able to continue your 
confidence in him or to withdraw it* 
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“Being responnhle, his actions must be free, and 
Tnthout hindrance. Hmice arises the obligation of his 
haying ministers who may be the honoured and power- 
fill auxiliaries of his thoughts, but who no longer form 
a responsible coundL composed of jointly responsible 
members, a daily obstacle to the special influence of 
the chief of the State — a council, the expresrion of a 
policy emanating from the Chambers, and for that very 
reason exposed to firequent changes, which render im- 
possible a continuous policy, or the application of a 
regular system. • • • • 

“ The present Constitution has only settled that which 
it was impossible to leave uncertain. It has not shut 
up within insurmountable barriers the destinies of a 
great people. For change it has left a mar^ suffi- 
ciently large to allow, in great crises, other means of 
safety than the calamitous expedient of revolution. 

“ The Senate can, in concert with the Government, 
modify all that is not fundamental in the Constitution ; 
but as to any modifications of the fundammital bases 
sanctioned by your snffirages, they can only become 
definitive after Imving received your ratification. 

“ Thus the people remtun master of thdr destiny. 
Nothing fundamental is efiected without their will. 

“Such are the ideas, such the principles, which 
you have authorised me to apply. May tl^ Constitu- 
tion give to our country calm and procperous days! — 
may it prevent the return of those intestine struggles in 
which victory, however Intimate, is always dearly 
bought I May the sanction which you have ^ven to 
my effi>rts be blessed ly Heavenl Then peace will be 
assured at home and abroad —my ardent hopes will be 
fulfilled — my mistion will be accomplished.*’ * 


* See ADDandiZa 
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There was no delay in commencing those measures 
for the encouragement of industry, of beneficial public 
works, of enterprises of national utility, which have 
always formed a conspicuous feature in the policy of 
Napoleon the Third, and wUch, hitherto, he had been 
precluded from proceeding with. We have seen the 
Assembly occupying itself with cabals and intrigues, 
and refusing to assist in measures of political good. 
We have seen the dijSGlculty with which the members 
were prevailed on to carry out even the terms of a 
solemn guarantee given by the State to the constructors 
of lines of railway and other works. We have seen 
them constantly refusing requests for co-operation in 
matters unconnected with politics, but tending imme- 
diately and practically to public health, wealth, and 
convenience. Indeed, as has been shown, they rather 
set their faces agmnst real improvements, and created 
obstructions instead of facilities, lest the results of his 
administration should, in any department or through 
any concurrence of accident, increase the reputation 
of the head of the Executive. The general course 
pursued by the members of the Assembly — not 
to stop at a few exceptional instances in which they 
were shamed into compliance with beneficial measures 
instituted by the President — their general course had 
been that of opposition to improvement, discountenance 
of any plans conducive to public satisfaction and content, 
aud to the comfort and welfare of the industrious classes. 

The scene now changed. Vigour, energy, consis- 
tency of action, took the place of inertness, distraction, 
and discord. Amongst the earliest steps taken by Go- 
Wnment were those relating to the progress of works 
of improvement. We have, for example, frequent 
memoranda such as the following : — 

Letters of credit granted to the Minister of Finance, 

T 
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for the Department of Public Works : — 2,800,000 francs 
for improYing the navigation of a portion of the river 
Seine; 1,500,000 francs for similar objects on the 
course of the river Rhone, lying between Arles and 
the sea; 300,000 firancs for improvements in the port 
of Boulogne; a similar grant for Selles, in the district 
of La Yend^ ; 500,000 francs towards the works of 
defence on the Point La Grdce ; 470,000 francs for 
building and other public works.” 

This memorandum b but an example of the spirit 
in which the Government proceeded in the work of 
improvement — a spirit which has never wearied, but, 
gathering strengih from progress, has proceeded with 
auspicious energy down to the present moment. 

The lamentable effect of the bte inundations recab an 
instance of the vigour with which the Imperial Govern- 
ment addresses itself to efforts of thb description. 
During three-and-thirly years of peace, under both 
branches of the Bourbons, no attempt worthy of men- 
tion had been made to remove the physical causes of 
disasters which had so often devastated some of the 
&ireat districts in France. The dreadful experience of 
1840 had not impriled the Governments of Loub 
Philippe to take the necessary measures. There was 
some littb patching up — scarcdy more. For some 
years following the Revolution of 1848, the dbtorb- 
ance of the finances, and the general disorders of 
soriety, ^Oiscoaraged such works. Then came the ex- 
tensive and absorbing demands of the Rosrian war. 
But no sooner was the Emperor freed from these — 
no sooner was he at liberty to concentrate his atteib- 
tion on internal improvements, — than the work of 
■providing against the calamities arising from the ovet" 
flowing of the alluvial waters presented itself as a duty 
of the first importance. He did not wait for the arrival 
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of disaster. Some time previous to the devastations, a 
liberal appropriation had been made for the purpose of 
effecting such changes as would preclude them. Unhap- 
pily the visitation came before there was time to carry 
out the beneficent design. The fact, however, that 
before the misfortune occurred measures had been 
taken for permanently averting it, is a consolatory 
assurance that the subject will no longer be neglected 
as of old, when the retirement of the waters was the 
signal for forgetfulness on the part of the authorities ; 
and no doubt need be entert^ed that the operations 
necessaiy to protect the population from afflictions 
which have been recurrent for centuries will be ad- 
vanced with all the expedition which science can impart 
to energy. 

The sanitary, social, and domestic condition of the 
working classes formed a special object of the Presi- 
dent’s care. In the distribution of those portions of the 
property formerly belonging to King Louis PhUippe 
which were appropriated, and, as will be presently seen, 
most justly and properly appropriated, by the State, 
we find an allocation of funds “for the amelioration 
of the dwdlings of workmen in the great manufac- 
turing towns,” and for other purposes immediately 
subservient to the interests of the operative classes. 
The health and comfort of the people in the provinces 
as well as in .Paris were consulted by the initiation 
of those magnificent improvements which, in the course 
of a few years, have not only changed the appear* 
ance, but the very atmcMsphere, of some of the great 
French towns. Utility was not made secondary tu 
ornament, but went hand in hand with it. The Im* 
penal sjrstem — striking at the great wants of society, 
taking note of public requirements, embracing every 
branch and phasis of civilising progress — was felt to 
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be once more at work — revived and enlarged, ad- 
ministered under a directing mind capable of appre* 
dating and realising the noble ideas of its founder. 

The edict by which the Orleans family were compdled 
to sell, within the term of a year, their possessions 
within the French territoiy, and still more so that by 
which a portion of the property formerly bdonging to 
Louis Philippe was appropriated by the State, furnished 
at the time a favourite subject of objurgation to persons 
whose occupation it was to attack every act or move- 
ment of the Prince President; and the exaggerated 
representations circulated respecting these transactions 
created a misapprehension which, to this day, is not 
entirely removed Now the substantial facts of the 
case are these: — In the changes of government and 
dynasty which France has undergone, the rule of 
compulsory sale of the estates of the fismily ceasing 
to rdgn had, as a point of imperative policy, been 
always acted on. On the fall of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, the elder Bourbons had compdled his family to 
sell thdr property within dx montlis ; Louis Philippe 
himseU^ on his accession to the throne, had adopted 
a similar course towards his own coudns. If on for* 
mer occasions this course had been conddered necessary, 
undoubtedly was it more than ever so now, when the 
Orleans family and their adherents were notorioody 
engaged in operations — ^not to say conspirades — ^having 
for thdr object to place the young Comte de Paris 
upon a thrmie which his grandfather had forfdted, and 
to which plots, or conspirades, or whatever 'they may 
be called, the possesdon of enormous territorial pro- 
perty within the limits of France would of coarse have 
brought a vast access of influence. The grant of a 
term of one entire year, and of an extendon of time for 
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property not actaally in the possession of the family, 
was, in fact, an act of grace, inasmuch as it afforded an 
opportunity of obtaining higher prices than if the sales 
had been forced on hastily. 

The measure of compulsory sale, then, was no hard- 
ship, and the circumstances by which it was accom- 
panied were liberal and gracious. The constant de- 
spatches of parcels of valuable goods, from the Tui- 
leries to Claremont, by special order of the Prince 
President, evinced the generous spirit in which he 
was disposed to deal, and, in fact, did deal, with the 
descend^ts of Louis Philippe. The reader will re- 
member that the newspapers, some few years back, 
fi^uently recorded these arrivals, which were admitted 
free of duty. It was in such acts of courtesy, atten- 
tion, and generosity, that Napoleon the Third retali- 
ated the stringent measure of rigour which King Louis 
Philippe, forgetful of obligations, had dealt out to him. 

The appropriation, by the State, of a portion of the 
Orleanist domains, excited a still more furious tem- 
pest of abuse than the edict of compulsory sale. Let us 
see, then, how the matter stands. One of the ancient 
and fundamental laws of France was, that ‘‘ all the pro- 
perty which belonged to the princes on their accession 
to the throne was of full right, and at the very instant, 
united to the domain of the nation, the effect of this 
union being perpetual and irrevocable.” As observed 
in the edict announcing the appropriation in question, 
« The consecration of this principle ascends to very dis- 
tant times ; amongst other examples may be cited that 
of Henry the Fourth. That prince having derired, by 
letters patent of ICth of April, 1590, to prevent the 
union of his properties with the domain of the Grown, 
the Parliament of Paris refused, by a judgment of the 
15th July, 1591, to cnrcgister those lett^ patent, and 
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Heniy tho Fourth, subsequently applauding this firm* 
ness, issued, in the month of Jul}', 1607, a decree 
Te\oking his first letters patent.” The law was a funda* 
mental and unquestioned one, invariably acted on and 
never revoked. 

In the case of Louis Philippe, an attempt — and one 
which, when it became known, had excited public in* 
dignation to a high degree — had been made to evade the 
law. On the 7th of August, 1830, he was offered the 
throne, and the two Chambers declared him Eing of the 
French. ESs acceptance of the crown was promulgated 
on the 9th of the same month ; but as such acceptance 
was merely a formal recognition of the act of the 7th, 
he was, to all substantial intents and purposes, King of 
the French on the 7th, the only further ceremonies being 
those of acceptance and of taking the prescribed oath. 
Now it was on this very day, namely the 7th, that Louis 
Philippe made, or attempted to make, certain “ dona- 
tions” of property to his younger children, to the ex- 
darion of his eldest son; and in these donations, as 
is fairly set forth by the edict of appropriation, his 
olgect was dearly to evade the law, and “prevent 
the union to the Grown of the large estates possessed 
the prince called to the throne.” But this decree 
fdled in validity, as the “donation” was not made 
until the donor was cfo /octo King, and had, conse* 
quently, no power to alienate anything. It is there* 
fore eddent that the subterfuge resorted to by Louis 
Philippe could have no available wdght. That it had 
not any weight, and that King Louis Philippe was con- 
sdous thereof, is indicated by the very fimt of the in- 
troduction of certain douses, pretending to be confirm- 
atory, into a law passed in 1882, and having reference 
to the transaction in question. And (argues the edict) 
“it would be contrary to all principle to cause the 
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latter law, ascribing a retroactive effect to it, to render 
valid an act radically null according to the le^slation 
existing at the time at which the act was consum- 
mated besides wfaicb, it is remarked, the law of 1832, 
“dictated by private interest, under the influence of 
political circumstances, cannot prevail against the per- 
manent right of the State and the immutable rules of 
public law.” On the whole, it is perfectly dear that the 
“donation” of the 7th of August was a mere subter- 
fuge, surreptitiously resorted to by the king elect, who 
was willing enough to accept the crown, but dedrous, 
if posdble, to avoid compliance with the conditions in- 
separable from his accession. On no grounds of equity 
could it be , maintained. It was unquestionably a 
manoeuvre, adopted by Louis Philippe for the purpose 
of retaining, on his accesdon to the sovereignty, advan- 
tages l^Uy incompatible with his new position ; and, 
as is observed by the edict, “an act otherwise un- 
lawful becomes a fraud on public order when it is con- 
certed in view of a certain fact which is about to be 
immediatdy accomplished.” 

On the whole, the effect of the edict of appropriation 
was merdy to preclude that which would have 
amounted virtually to a fraud upon the State. The 
original act was clearly invalid; the ea post facto law 
of 1882 was invalid, not only on account of the objec- 
tionable principle involved in all ar post facto enactments, 
and which, to a certain extent, diminishes the binding 
force of every law of the Hnd, but because it had 
been notorioudy obtained by the pressure of private in- 
fluence marshalled against the inteiests of the public. 

The duty of defeating that scheme — of hindering it 
from effiscting its olyect — was a pmnful one ; but it was 
a dutyfrr aU that— -an imperative duty — one which the 
head of the Executive owed to. his country, and from 

T 4 
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which it would have been weak and even criminal to 
have shrunk. True, there are many men who, similarly 
placed, would have avoided it : for its performance, no 
umtter how leniently and consideratdy, formed the in< 
evitable pretext of a world of clamour, directed against 
himself personally. There were many condderations 
suggestive of feelings of compassion for the Orleans 
family, so suddenly cast down from the highest position 
to one of grief and mortification. All this was felt by 
the President. Personally, doubtless, he entered into 
these emotions of compassion: personally, too, it would 
have been convenient as well as agreeable to him to 
permit Louis Philippe’s wrongful act to proceed un* 
checked to its consequences. But his plain duty was 
before him. Could he conscientiously evade it ? Could 
he evade it, and say sincerely that he was acting as, by 

his position, he was bound to act ? He could not 

he felt that he could not, — - and, though beset with 
obloquy, slander, and solicitation, he manfully followed 
the dictates of his convictions. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into a categorical 
.refutation of the charges of personal greed brought 
agamst Napoleon the Third, in reference to this trans* 
action. They are, in fact, amply answered by the dis- 
potition adopted with respect to the proceeds arising 
from the dommns reclaimed by the State, and which 
were appHed to public and national purposes of laHting 
interest. More than this ; the President, in the some 
edict whereby the domains are reclaimed, “abandons 
all demand relative to the confiscations pronounced 
in 1814 and 1815 agi^t the Bonaparte family,” thereby 
presenting a marked contrast to the avidity with which 
the two Bourbon branches had, in timUar cnrcumstances, 
sought out and seized everything they could lay their 
hands on, without very much contideration for the con- 
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sequences to the existing occupiers. The conduct of the 
President in this respect was a noble instance of self-de< 
nial on the part of himself and relatives, who, had they 
pushed their claims so rigorously, and on the same 
principles, as the Bourbons, might have recovered enor- 
mous property. It will further be remembered that, 
whether as President or Emperor, Napoleon the Third 
has not been in the habit, as was King Louis Philippe, of 
pestering the public with demands of “dotations” for 
this or that member of his family. He has chiefly pro- 
vided, out of his own civU list, for those of his rations 
who have had need of assistance. Generous without 
prodigality, munificent without extravagance, he has 
likewise found himself able to afford a large amount of 
personal patronage to industrial ingenuity, to art, science, 
and every object deserving of honourable solicitude. 

Such, briefly and substantially, are the &cts con- 
nected with an act of public duty which at one time 
elicited, on this side of the Channd, a cry of ill-informed 
reprehension, but the performance of which wiU be 
regarded by posterity as one of the prominent proofs of 
the rectitude and fortitude of the Prince President, 
whilst his considerate courtesy and liberality towards 
the House of Orleans are not less creditable to the 
kindly emotions of his heart. The State redamation 
was confined to the property included in the illegal 
“donation” made by the late Eing, a vast fortune 
being still left in the hands of that personage’s family.* 

* The recent edicts, granting liberal annuities to the Princesses 
of the Honse of Orleans, are amongst the many droumstances wluoh 
evince the spirit wherein the Emperor is disposed to deal with tihe 
exiled family. The family have not increased fhdr respectability 
by the tone of their response to tho generosily of the Impend 
Government; nor have they added thereby Vo the lympatfay with 
which thdr position might have been regarded. 
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FUBUa SBNTIUBNT IN 1852. — aA.TlSrACITtON WITH THE FBE8XNT 
AU.OXBD BIT NBAS FOB TBX FOTOBE. — FBTmONS AND HBMO- 
BIAL8 FOB XHB C0N80UDAXIUN OF TBB BXBODTIVB FOXTEB. — 
THB FBBSIDBNI IN TBB DEFABTUEHTS. — TBB BBTOBN TO PABI8. 
— ONITEBSAL OAIX FOB TEE EMPIBE. — TBB NATIONAL TOTE. — 
THB INAUOTIBATION. — THB IHFXRIAL MABBUGB.— THE OHOIOE OF 
-WIBDOU AND AFFECTION. 

The year 1852 was pre-eminently one of revival and 
progress in France, instead of one of confusion, distrac- 
tion, and horror, as had been contemplated by some 
parties. The nalion awoke as it were from a long 
lethargy. The head of the Government gave proof 
most ample of the practicability of those projects of 
improvement whidi he had so long contemplated and 
avowed. The result of the election of members of the 
Legidative body renewed the signal marks of appro- 
bation and confidence which he had already received 
from the people. The Senate and Legislative body en- 
gaged, not in brawling, obstructing, and conspiring, but 
in consulting and woridngfor the interest of the public. 
Scarcely a day elapsed that the Prince President did not 
perform acts of demen^ and for^veness towards those 
who had been, and haply stall w^ his bitterest enemies, 
and this, though the existence of combinations and 
plots directed against the Government was on more than 
one occasion brought to light the police authorities. 
Some persons refused to recognise the new order of 
things; but for from being persecuted, th^ were not even 
deprived of the emoluments which th^ had been in the 
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haUt of deriving from the State. The names of severd. 
military officers might be mentioned, who, though they 
refused the oath, in the fortunatdy mistaken expectation 
of new commotions and complications, had their profes- 
sional incomes continued to them — a singular example 
of generous forbearance, and of the confidence enter- 
tained by Napoleon the Third in the intrinsic strength 
imparted to him by his entire idendty with the feelings 
and interests of the nation. 

Louis Philippe had forgotten the promise of libera- 
tion, in virtue of which Ibe celebrated Emir Abd-el- 
Eader had surrendered to the Duke d’Aumale. All 
through the closing years of the reign of that king 
the renowned Emdr remained pining in prison. But 
the President remembered the promise, and fulfilled 
it. He had himsd:!^ in answer to an appeal from the 
late Marquis of Londonderry, declared that, sooner 
or later, he would cause the Uberation of the gallant 
prisoner ; and that act of grace ho performed in the 
most complimentary manner, at the earliest moment 
when the unsettled state of affairs arising from the 
Bevolution of 1848, and the plottings and counter- 
plottings by which it was followed, allowed him, consist- 
ently with prudence, to do so. “ You have,” said the 
Prince, on his visit to the prisoner, “ been the enemy 
of Prance ; but I am not the less willing to do 
justice to your courage, your character, and to 
your resignation in misfortune. This is the reason 
why I consider it a point of honour to put an end 
to your captivity, having full confidence in your 
wori” 

And the Emir, the redoubtable captive of Louis 
Philippe, is the devoted friend of Napoleon the Tlurd. 
By acts similar to these, and by his gracious and con- 
dUating mode of performing them, the Emperor has 
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surroanded himself with friends where a sordid and 
snspidouB policy would have created enemies. 


Signal as was the spread of prosperity and content- 
ment in France, it could not be concealed that there still 
lingered causes of uneasiness; that the very circum- 
stance that the power from which the benefits flowed 
was not permanent, held out some hope to those who 
would vnllingly interrupt the progress of improvement, 
and undo the mighty good accomplished by the events 
of the 2nd of December. The nation rejoiced in what 
it had obtained, and in the prospects opening daily of 
greater things still to be effected for it. But it was 
uneasy. It fdt that it was entitled to some security 
that these advantages, present and prospective, should 
not be swept away by the consequences of some plot 
arising from the fact that, after all, the authority of 
the ruling hand and guiding head was not a penna* 
nent one. The nation was fast arriving at the convic- 
tion that that power ought to be made permanent and 
complete — ought to be freed from every extrinsic con- 
tingency tending to hamper its efficiency or endanger 
its security. In a word, the minds of men reverted 
to the Empire, and ftom that retrospection, applying 
inferences to the existing state of tilings, looked for- 
ward to its re-establishment, in completeness and inte- 
grity, as the best guarantee of the peace, prosperity, 
dignity, and happiness of France. 

And now, ftom every Department and district, poured 
in petitions and memorials for the restoration of 
the Empire, in the person of its illnstrious represen- 
tative. The demands of the municipal bodies were 
seconded by the enthusiastic acclamations of the people, 
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on every occanon when the President appeared in public; 
and Himila r acclamations and requisitions met him when- 
ever he visited any of the provincial districts. 

A communication addressed by the Sous-Pr4fet of 
Yalendennes to the Minister of the Interior, may be 
giv^ as a spedmen of the tone in which the provinces 
expressed their feelings, predous to the period when 
the national sentiment broke out into open and un- 
reserved specification of the object which it had at 
heart: — 

“ The following is the first act of the Gonseil d’Arron- 
dissement of Yalendennes : — 

The members of the Conseil d’Arrondissement, pene- 
trated mth gratitude for the services that the Prince 
President has rendered and every day renders the 
country ; being convinced, too, that France owes to 
him her safety, and will owe to him, with the stability 
of his power (aveo la stabUiU de son eonstiMion) an era 
of prosperity and happiness, — feel it a duty, before 
commendng thdr labours, to express thdr wish that 
Heaven may preserve and protect the dect of dght 
millions, and are happy to offer to his Highness the 
homage of thdr entire devotedness, and the tribute of 
their profound respect.” 

Similar expressions, some of them, however, much 
more bold and explidt in tone, proceeded from the 
mnnidpal bodies all over the country. Memorials 
from the people, praying for the consolidation and pe> 
manence of the power of the head of the State, were for- 
warded in vast numbers. There could no longer be 
any doubt as to what was the desire and determination 
of the nation. 

In autumn, the Prince President visited the southern 
Departments. The records of popular enthusiasm 
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scarcely present a parallel to the manifestations which 
greeted him throughout bis progress. It was a con* 
tinuous ovation, not a “ got-up ” demonstration — it was 
too exuberantly enthusiastic, too universal, too earnest 
and unceremonious, to be mistaken for the latter. By 
all classes, by all sexes, by all ages, he was huled as the 
deliverer of his country from her perils, her woes, her 
humiliation, — as the guide and guardian of her future 
fortunes. 

It was daring this memorable journey that, in an- 
swer to one of the addresses which insisted on his accept- 
ing the Imperial dignity as a condition indispensable 
to the security of good and salutary government for 
France, he laid down the memorable maxim, “The 
Empire is peace;” thus reiterating the proposirion 
which he had asserted from his youth, that the Imperial 
policy, in its substantial meaning, was that of peaceful, 
improring progress, friendly concert with all the powers 
of civilisation, not war and vainglorious conquest. 

The rgoicings which hailed his return to Paris were 
of a character not less cordial than the provindal 
demonstrations. And there was this characteristic in 
them — that, substantially speaMng, they were universal, 
they were spontaneous, th^ were participated in by the 
classes which had at one time been regarded as con- 
taining the smallest number of adherents to the Imperial 
causa Napoleon the Third possessess in an eminent 
d^ree the power of “mnning hearts.” This he had 
proved on many occasions, — he had done soon the most 
extensive scale during the previous year, when he had 
been in some degree relieved from the pressure of frc- 
tious influences. The spontaneousness of the demon- 
stration struck even English observers whose ordinary 
biases were all nn&vourable to its object. I find, for 
example, in the “ oorrespondence ” of journals which, 
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to use a homely English phrase, ** could hardly spare 
him a good word,” such passages as the following : — 
There is nothing like a semblance of bowing to the 
powers that be in all this zealousness to honour the 
entree of the Prince ; for not only is the hardier sex 
identifying itself with the labours now going on to turn 
Paris into one great scene of enchantment, but even 
ladies, while I write, are descending from their carriages 
to bear their part in what may, beyond all doubt, 
be accepted as a heart and soul manifestation for the 
Empire in the person of Louis Napoleon. Not a person 
in Paris, I believe, but would, were it possible of achieve* 
ment, have to say in days to come, ‘ I assisted in erect- 
ing such and su(^ a triumphid arch in welcome of the 
Emperor.’ It is not only in the streets that I behold 
joyous thousands, but in the shops at present open 
for business the £ices of all are radiant, and the only 
words applied to the next hour’s arrival are, * Tive 
I’Empereur I 

Deputations, addresses, memorials, reached Paris firom 
the municipal bodies, the public associations, from all 
the provincial districts, demanding with pressing una- 
nimity the formal restoration of the Empire. The na- 
tional voice became loud and importunate. The Seimte 
undertook to represent to the President the necessity of 
complying with the desire thus energetically expressed. 

Some of the remarks made by the President, in his 
communications with the Senate upon the sulgect, are 
worthy of commemoration. Referring all to the people, 
he does not atiect to conceal his perception of that which 
is self-evident : — 

“ Senators, — The nation has dearly manifested its 
wish for the restoration of the Empire. Confident in your 
patriotism and your intelligence, I have convoked you 
for the purpose of l^ally deliberating on that grave 
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question, and of entrusting yon vntli the regulation of 
the new order of things. If you should adopt it, you 
will think no doubt, as I do, that the Constitution of 
1852 ought to be maintained, and then the modificar 
tions recognised as indispensable will in no way injure 
its fundamental basis. 

“ The change which is in preparation will bear chiefly 
on forms, and yet the resumption of the Imperial 
system is for France of immense significance.” 

The paragraph subjoined, in which aUumon is made 
to the manner in which former reverses might be most 
honourably “revenged,” illustrates and confirms the 
arguments which have been adduced in refutation of 
the idea that the reference to “ Waterloo,” in the speech 
delivered before the Chamber of Peers during the trial 
which followed the afimr of Boulogne, meant war with 
England or any other power. The closing words are 
especially noticeable : — 

“ Indeed, in the reestablishment of the Empire, the 
people finds a guarantee for its rights, and a satisfaction 
for its just pride. That re establishment guarantees 
the interest of the people by securing the future, 
closing, as it does, the era of revolutions, and conse* 
crating the conquests of 1789. It satisfies its just pride, 
because, rairing again, freely and deliberately, that 
which Europe thirty-seven years ago overturned by 
force of arms amidst the disasters of the country, the 
nation nobly avenges ify reverses without maidng any 
victim, without threatening any independence, and 
without disturbing the peace of the world.” 

Dwelling on the onerous nature of the responsibilities 
undertaken by him, he says : — 

“ I do not Assemble, nevertheless, all that is redoubt- 
able in now placing on my head the cro^vn of Napoleon ; 
but my apprehenrions diminish with the idea that, re- 
presenting, as I do, by so many titles, the cause of the 
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people and the national \7ill, it will be the nation which, 
in elevating me to the throne, will itself crown me.” 

On Thursday the 25th November, the Chief of the 
State communicated with the members of the Legislative 
body, convened from their several Departments, to hear 
the ofidal declaration of the result of the elections, and 
to talce part in the inauguration of the Empire : — 

“ I have recalled you from your Departments, that 
you may be associated with the great act which is 
about to be accomplished. Although the Senate and 
the people alone had the right to modify the Constitu- 
tion, I have wished that a political body which has 
issued, like myself, from universal suffrage, should come 
to attest to the world the spontaneousness of the na- 
tional movement which bears nae to the Empire. I 
desire expressly that it should be you who, in certifying 
the liberty of the vote and the numerical amount of the 
suffrage, should prove by your declarations the com- 
plete lawfulness of my power. To declare, in fret, to- 
day, that authority rests on incontestable right, is to 
pve it the necessary force for founding something durable, 
and to insure the prosperity of the country. The Govern- 
ment, as you know, will only change its form. Devoted 
to the great interests which intelligence brings forth 
and which peace developes, it will restrain itself, as it has 
hitherto done, within the limits of moderation; for 
success never swells with pride the hearts of those who 
see in thrir elevation a greater duty imposed by the 
people, and a more elevated mission confided ly !]^vi- 
dence.” 

The return of votes on the question of restoring the 
Empire vrsa: — 


Affirmative 



- 7,864,180 

Negative •* 

- 

- 

- 0,258,146 

NoU 

- 

* m 

- 01,063,826 


> 

U 
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Histoiy presents no example approaching to such 
a manifestation of national feding as that which 
Napoleon the Third was called to the throne. Deeply 
impressed as he was with a sense of the mighty responsi- 
Inlities which had devolved upon him, he was cheered 
by assurances of cordial support from France in the 
fulfilment of his great task. 

“ In order to aid you in it,” ( said the PEesident of the 
L^islative body,) “she surrounds yon with all her 
sympathies; she commits herself fredy to yon. Take, 
then. Sire, take from the hands of France, that glorious 
crown which she offers you. Never has a royal hroyr 
worn one more legitimate or more popular.” 

The Emperor addressed the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive body ; — 

“ The new reign which you this day inaugurate has not 
its origin, as so many others which history records, in 
violence, conquest, or intrigue. It is, as you have just 
declared, the legal result of the will of an entire people, 
consolidating, whilst in a state of repose, what it had 
founded in the midst of agitation. 

“I am de^ly grateful to the nation which three 
times in four years has supported me by its sufirages ; 
and which each time has only augmented its majority 
in order to increase my power. But the more this 
power gains in extent and in vital force, the more need 
it has of enlightened men like those who surround 
me, of independent men like those whom I address, to 
guide me by their counsels, and to reduce my authority 
within just limits, if ever it should transgress them. 

“From this day I take with the oath the name of 
Napoleon the Third, because the opinion of the people 
has already bestowed it upon me in thrir aodamations j 
because the Senate has l^aUy proposed it, and because 
the.whde nation has ratified it. 
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“Does tbis, however, signify that, in taMng this title, 
I &11 into the error imputed to the prince who, return- 
ing from exile, declared all that had been done in his 
absence null and void ? 

“ So erroneous a notion is far from me. 17ot only do 
I recognise the governments which have preceded me, 
but I inherit in some sort what they have accomplished 
of good and evil ; for succesdve governments, notwith- 
' standing their different origins, are severall}' bound by 
the acts of their predecessors. 

“ But the more I accept that which for the last fifty 
years history hands down to us vrith its indexible au- 
thority, the less is it allowed me to pass over in silence 
the glorious reign of the chief of my family, and the 
tide — regular, though ephemeral — of his son, which 
the Chambers prodaimed with the last burst of con- 
quered patriotism. 

“ Thus, then, the title of Napoleon the Third is not 
one of those dynastic and obsolete pretences which seem 
an insult alike to truth and common sense ; — it is the 
homage paid to a government which was legitimate, 
and to which we are indebted for the noblest pages of 
our modem histoiy. My reign does not date from 
1815 ; — it dates firom the instant when you conununi- 
cated to me the sufirages of the nation. 

“Receive, then. Messieurs les DSputds, my acknow- 
ledgments for the distinction you have given to the 
manifestation of the national wUl, rendering it more 
apparent by your supervision, and more impoong by 
your declaration. 

“I thank you also. Messieurs les S^nateurs, for 
having been the first to congratulate me, as you were 
also the first to express the national wish. 

“Assist me, all of you, to establish in this land, 
harassed by so many revoludons, a stable government, 
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based on rdigion, justice, probity, and the love of the 
humble classes. 

“ And here receive the oath, that I 'will use every 
exertion to assure the prosperity of the country ; and 
that whilst maintaining peac^ I will yield nothing 
which affects the honour and the dignity of France." 

More interesting than the ceremonial pageantries 
which celebrated the accession of Napoleon the Third, 
were the comprehensive acts of amnesty and for* 
giveness mth which he inaugurated that event. A 
host of individuals, whom a suspicious ^sporition — 
a mind not full of trust in its own integrity, and in the 
strength imparted by the support of the people — would 
Lave regarded as dangerous, were readmitted to free 
reridence in France. The disposition of the Emperor 
to overlook past offences, even in the persons of 
those who had most grossly committed themsdves, has 
led him more than once into measures of angular 
boldness in this respect. I do not here allude to the 
recent and complete declaration of amnesty, enabling 
Frenchmen, no matter how grievous thdr past po** 
litical offences, to return home to free dtizenship on the 
ample condition of conforming to the state of things 
which the nation has established. This last dedaration, 
prodaimed on the joyful occasion of the Inrth of the 
hdx to the throne, is at present a perfectly safe one, for 
the Imperial power is so consolidated as to render 
disturbances impotent. But such measures were 
not quite so safe a fow years back. For instance, 
at the very time when the arrangements incidental 
to the re-establishment of tiie Empire were in progress, 
it became known that consultations were going on 
between certain leaders of the Bourbon and Socialist 
parties, as to the adoption oi some means for the orea* 
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tion of disorder and the defeat of the national wish. 
Bat the iedings of the Emperor led him so powerfully 
in the direction of “ forgiving,” if not of “ forgetting,” 
as to cause him to overlook what many men would 
regard as insuperable obstades to acts of demency. 
Indeed, the invitation to all Frendimen, however deeply 
they had invdved themselves, to return and act the 
part of good citizens, was but a repetition of the terms 
of former measures of a similar character. 


The IicpERiAL Ntjptiaxs. 

That is true philosophy which declares that the most 
important act of a man’s life is the choice of a wife. 
And the aphorism gains in force when the happiness 
of a whole people is in many respects bound up with the 
conduct of an individuaL It is a fortunate circum>. 
stance for France that the dioice made by the Em- 
peror was one which, whilst it has secured the hopes of 
the nation, predudes the danger of those complications 
which marriages between personages of exalted sta- 
tion sometimes occasion. It is well that the Emperor 
has left himself at liberty, in all his proceedings relative 
to matters of European poli<^, to consider only his own 
duty and the welfare of his people, without the possi- 
bility of being hampered by any extraneous influence 
whatever. True, the character of the man renders it 
certain, that under any drcumstances his coarse would 
be shaped only by a conviction of what was prudent 
and right ; stiU the basis on which he has placed his 
domestic rdations must be regarded as pre-eminently 
fortunate, for it saves him the otherwise possiUe an- 
noyance of solidtation to steps inconsistent with his 
own sense of what is wise and right. He has esta- 
bhshed a perfect s^ration feom that train of in- 
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txigue and cbUodoH, which sometimes accompanies to 
her future home the bride of a great personage. 

The lady whom he chose is one adorned with all the 
mental gifts which befit a high position : the un> 
affected goodness of her nature has endeared her to the 
people of France. Wisely did the Emperor choose. 
Happy the direction which his affection took — happy 
for himself, and happy for his subjects ! 

On the personal graces and beauty of the Empress, 
I will not enlarge. Compliments of the kind are too 
hacknied to be valuable in themsdves, or acceptable 
to women of good sense. Suffice it to record the 
universal opinion, that the Empress Eug4nie is as beau- 
tiful as she is good. 

It was on the 22nd of January, 1858, that the 
Emperor announced to the Senate his intention and 
his choice : — 

“ In announcing to you my marriage, I yield to the 
wish so often manifested by the country. 

The alliance which 1 contract is not in accordance 
with the traditions of ancient policy, and therem is its 
advantage. France, by its successive revolutions, has 
separated from the rest of Europe. Every wise Govern- 
ment ought to wish it to re-enter the pale of the old 
monarchies. But this result will be more surely at- 
tained by a straightforward and frank policy, by loyalty 
in conduct, than by royal alliances, which often create 
a fitise security, and substitute family interests for those 
of the nation. Moreover, the example of the past has 
left in the minds of the people certain superstitious 
feelings. Th^ have not forgotten that for seventy 
years fiirdgn princesses have mounted the throne only 
to behold thtir race die^ssessed or proscribed by 
or revdution. One woman alone seemed to bri^ 
happiness, and to live more than the othens in the 
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memoTy of the peojde. That woman, the modest and 
good ni^e of General Bonaparte, was not the issue of 
royal blood. It must, however, be admitted that, in 
1810 , the marriage of Napoleon the First with Marie 
Louise was a great event. It was a pledge for the 
future, a real satisfaction, as the ancient and illustrious 
House of Austria, which had been so long at war with 
us, was seen to intrigue for the alliance of the elected 
chief of a new empire. Under the late reign, on the 
contrary, the patriotism of the luition suffered when the 
heir to the Crown solicited fmitiesdy, during several 
years, a princdy alliance, to obtain it only in a second- 
ary rank and a different religion. 

“When in the presence of Europe a man is borne 
on by the force of a principle to the levd of ancient 
dynasties, it is not by ^ving an ancient character to his 
escutcheon, and by se^ng to introduce himsdf, at any 
cost, into a family, that he is accepted. It is rather, 
ever remembering his origin, by preserving his own 
character, and by adopting foankly in presence of Europe 
the position of parvenu , — a glorious title when one 
obtidns it by the voluntary suffrages of a great peojde. 
Thus departing from the precedents followed up to tins 
time, my marriage became a private affair, and there 
remained only the choice of the person. 

“ She who has been the object of my preference is of 
princely descent. French in heart, by Question, and the 
recoUection of the blood shed by her father in the cause 
of the Empire, she has, as a Spaniard, the advantage of 
not having in France a fomily to whom it might be 
necessary to give honours and fortune. Endowed with 
all the qualities of the mind, she vrill be the ornament 
;^the throne. In the day of danger ^e would be one 
of its courageous supporters. A Catholic, she will 
addr^ to Heaven the same prayers vrith me for the 
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liappiness of France. In fine, by her grace and her 
goodness, she will, I firmly hope, endeavour to revive 
in the same position the 'rotues of the Empress Jose- 
phine. 

“ I come then, gentlemen, to announce that 1 have 
preferred the woman wbom 1 love and wbom I respect, 
to one who is unknown, and whose alliance would bave 
had advantages mingled with sacrifices. 'Without 
despising any one, I yet yidd to my inclinations, after 
having taken counsd with my reason and my con- 
victions. In fine, by placing independence, the qualities 
of the heart, domestic happiness, above dynastic pre- 
judices and the calculations of ambition, I shall not be 
less strong because I shall be more free. 

“Proceeding immediatdy to K6tre Dame, I shall 
present the Empress to the people and to tiie army. 
The confidence which they have in me assures me of 
thdr sympathy ; and you, gentlemen, on better knowing 
her whom I have chosen, wiU agree that on this oc- 
casion, as on some others, I have been inspired by 
Providence.” 

Begoicings on such occadons as the marriages of 
crowned heads are matters of course. But the re- 
joidngs in the present case had a peculiar import. 
They were essentially national, — th^ were of the kind 
which has been described as “ ultra-demonstrative ” on 
the part of the people. They were the emanation 
of heart-fdt joy at the accomplishment of a 'vnsh long 
(entertained, and energetically expressed even before 
the wiftTi of the people’s choice had accepted the Impe- 
rial diadem. The heart of all France was stirred, and 
gave vent to its emotions in that variety of manifes- 
tation characteristic of her people, for they fdlt that a 
great tlung had been effect^ for them. They recog- 
nised in these atuq^idous nuptials a pledge of the per- 
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petuation of the system which they felt to he identified 
with their own happiness and that of posterity. They 
felt a joyful satisfaction, a sensation of security, of 
relief from a cause of uneasiness as to the future. 

The marriage of the Emperor gave opportunity for 
another extensive exercise of grace and amnesty, in- 
duding individuals who, according to the rules of 
political “ caution,” would have been regarded as having 
committed themsdves beyond all hope of pardon, im- 
plicated as they had been in plots against the person of 
the head of the State, as well as against the system 
which he was called on to administer. 
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CHAP. IV. 

TOB WA.B WITH BaSSIA. — FAIIE AND LOTALTT OF TBB XHFIOKXB OF 
THB FBENOH.— TBB TBDB ‘‘CORDIAL tlBDBBSTANDINO.” — OBLEAiaST 
BKOSABIBB AX XHB COURT OF BT. PZTERSBUBO. — TBB HATDffiTAL 
LOAHB.— DNPABALLELBD UAHIFBBTATIONB OF POPULAR CONFIDENOB. 
— U. BBBBXBBfa AUCanrO BFIBODB. — THB TIBBKA OaNFBBBNOBS 
OF 1855 . 

Thb drcumstances preceding the war with Eussia 
may be referred, in their origin, to a period long ante* 
cedent to that in which the symptoms of an approaching 
struggle made themselves manifest. The discussion 
of these would involve the recapitulation of events 
going farther bach than the reign of Catherine. 
It was in the year 1853, however, that the “doud 
not larger than a man’s hand” began to assume 
dimensions tending to create immediate alarm. In 
that year Europe was first disturbed rumours of an 
impending colHsion between Austria and the Forte — so 
far at sea were politicians as to the question where lay 
the real danger. These rumours subsided; the difii* 
culties, such as they were, were arranged. Then came 
some diplomatic discussions between France and the 
Sultan’s Ghivemment in reference to the “ Holy Places 
but the French Government took care that these dis- 
cussions should not transgress the limits of amity, — 
indeed the moment th^ assumed a serious tone, it 
made every concession in order to keep on friendly 
terms with the weaker power. But then came Busria, 
with a tone and a policy very different ; the tone that 
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of< menace, the policy that of aggression. And here 
was the fons et origo inalorurn. 

Never did the determined honesty of principle and 
purpose which distinguishes Napoleon the Third appear 
to greater advantage than throughout the whole course 
of the Bussian difficulty. Everyone remembers the 
tenor of the overtures made by the Emperor Nicholas 
to England, to “ settle ” Turkey comfortably between 
himsdf and ourselves. After failing with us, he 
made overtures of a similar kind to France. England 
was to he thrown overboard — perfectly ignored in 
the whole transaction, and Turkey was to be “ settled ” 
by France and Russia, instead of by England and 
Russia. 

The offers made wmre tempting, to pride as well 
as to ambition. And the temptation was all the 
greater, inasmuch as at the very time the sovereign 
of France was made the object, by a section of 
the press of this country, of the most intempe- 
rate abuse ever uttered against character, private 
or public. Amongst the assertions boldly made 
and actually bdieved by many persons — with such 
hardihood of protestation were these assertions sup- 
ported — was, that one of his proximate projects was 
the invasion of England. That story having grown 
stale, the next invention was that he was entering into 
an unholy league with the autocrat Nicholas for the 
express purpose of humbling our power in the East 
and dsewhere. This was asserted over and over, 
in a thousand var3dng modulations, all tending to 
the same conclusion viz., that the sovereigns of 
Russia and France were concerting an anti-British 
alliance, which was not, only to embrace the Turkish 
question, but all other mattWs affecting our relations 
with fordgn powers, or .with our own possessions in 
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the East. Upon these imaginary premises were 
founded a series of personal attacks, of a violence snfEL- 
dent to arouse the anger of any human being, and 
calculated to awaken feelings, not merely of anger 
but of hostility, in the mind of any one accustomed 
to permit personal emotions to inter&re with his 
allegiance to duty and wisdom. But, fortunatdy for 
England, and fortunatdy for France, and fortunately 
for Europe, not for an instant had they power to cause 
the great man against whom they were directed to 
halt, to pause, far less turn aside from his straight* 
forward course. Alliance with England, in a cause 
which he fdt to be a just one, was the policy to which 
he adhered. The overtures made by the Bussian 
autocrat foil on his ears as vainly as they had done on 
those of the British Ghivemment. As unhesitatingly as 
energetically he spumed these temptations. Whilst 
so many of us were crying him down as an accessory 
to Busdan designs, whilst so many of us were loading 
bim with epithets of vituperation on that score, he 
was acting the part of our true and faithfol ally. It 
was truly sdd, soon after this, that Napoleon the 
Third h^ held in his hands, for good or for evil, 
the balance of European destinies. No doubt of it. 
The lifting of his finger would have turned the scales 
against England, and ^ven certain success to a policy 
hostile to her. But his influence was thrown in 
to give efiect to our coundls, cmnciding as they did 
witii his own convictions. And thus it was that the 
crisis was brought to so happy an issue, — thus it was 
that was laid the foundation of a real “ cordial under- 
standing,” — of an alliance not merely on paper, but 
one of hearts and principles — of a friendship which, 
it may be cordially hoped, will endure to a period 
when the ‘‘ war in the Crimea ” will be r^rded ly pos- 
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terify as amongst the most remarkable episodes of the 
&r distant past. 

A remarkable drcomstance, related on reputable 
authoriiy, places the conduct of other parties in curious 
contrast with that which had been pursued Napoleon 
the Third when Mmself an esile. The statement is, 
that during the crisis of the n^otiations which ended^in 
hostilities, individuals belonging to the Orleanist faction 
appeared at the Court of St. Petersburg, with repre- 
sentations encoura^ng the Autocrat to push matters to 
extremities — to render war inevitable. These indi- 
viduals were not sparing of protestations as to the 
advantages which would accrue to Russian objects from 
some of the “ulterior events” which might possibly 
be caused by war eventuating m the restoration of 
the expelled dynasty. The tone of their representations 
was, that Bxissia should push on the war; that this 
would probably create disarrangements in France 
which, amongst other vicisdtudes, would produce a 
chance of the return of the House of Orleans ; and that 
consummation once effected, why France and Russia 
could do exactly as they pleased with the Turkish 
question, and with Turkey herself defying England 
and Europe, and placing territorial, religious, and other 
arrangements on the footing most agreeable to the two 
“ high contracting parties,” but especially, and in pre- 
cedence, to his Majesty of AU the Russias. 

That such communications passed between the Court 
of St. Petersburg and wdl-known representatives of the 
House of Orleans was stated at the time, and has, I 
briieve, never been denied. It is not likely that the 
parties engaged in the deputation, or mission, or what- 
ever it ought to be called, were specially and frrmally 
delegated by the princes of that House ; but that they 
w^ould have acted without having obtained some signs 
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of assent or recognition is amongst the least probable 
things in the world. And if indeed such a correspon- 
dence took place — as, in the absence of d^ial, Ibere 
seems no cause for doubting — how are we to regard 
the patriotism of those who, for wholly selfish objects, 
would raise up enemies for France, in the hope of 
plungbg her into a sea of troubles, the commotions of 
which might cast up something profitable to themsdves? 
How different from the course taken by the exile Louis 
Napoleon, whenever circumstances occurred casting 
on him the alternative between posrible objects of 
personal a^randisement, and the preservation of order 
and tranquillity in France I 

Well, the war did come, and right manfully and 
nobly the Emperor bore his part in its prosecution. 
And yet there arose no disturbance, no discontent. 
Enthusiastic support of the Emperor’s policy was 
witnessed, instead of that “ confusion worse confounded” 
which had been hoped for by his and the country’s 
enemies. And the prophets and plotters of evil were 
baulked. 


It has been remarked of the conduct of Napoleon the 
Third, previous and subsequent to the outbreak of the 
late war, that in all its phases it was undeviatingly 
“loyal.” And the word, borrowed in this sense from the 
vocabulary of our ndghbours, is peculiarly applicable 
to the thing indicated by it. The Emperor’s proceed- 
ings have indeed been frank, true, fiiithfhl in evmy 
detail. In former wars in which we have been engaged, 
we have had generally to complain of the imbecility, 
the cowardice, the apathy, the treachery of our allies. 
But in the late contest our ally was ever by our ride, 
-^rnever briiind us in endeavours to bring it to an 
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“ honourable conclusion ; ” shrinking &om no sacrifice, 
appalled by no difficulty, alvrays preserving the same 
tone of firmness, hopefulness, and encouraging cor* 
dialiiy. Indeed, the firiendship established between 
England and France was a circumstance contemplated 
by him as being itsdf, in its ultimate results, infallibly 
productive of advantages sufficient to compensate any 
present sacrifice. The union of coundls and objects 
with those of England are constantly alluded to by 
him. 

« To-day,” said he, addressing the troops about to 
embark on the Baltic Expedition, — “ to-day our fieets 
and amues, united in the same cause, dominate in the 
Baltic as well as in the Black Sea. English vessds will 
convey you there, a fact unique (unprecedented) in 
history, and which proves the intimate alUance of the 
two great nations, and the firm resolution of the two 
governments not to abstain from any sacrifice to defend 
the right of the weak, the liberty of Europe, and the 
national honour.” 

The fact which the Emperor so truly designates as 
unique is one, in truth, the anticipation of which by any 
person would, even within the last ten years, have 
subjected him to grave suspicions as to the state of his 
intellect. Such a thing would have been set down 
amongst the “ imposribilities” of political contemplations. 
That we have seen it come to pass — that we have 
witnessed the production of such a condition of inter- 
national fading — is owing, under Providence, to the 
wisdom, honesty, courage, and, it must be added, to the 
good temper of the Emperor. Had he acted as, a few 
years ago, some English writers and speakers were pre- 
dicting that he must and would, how immensely different 
would havebeen the feelingsandrdations between thetwo 
countries, howimmeuselydififer^tthe prospects of Europe 
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at this time ! The sentiments which he has evinced for us 
since his authority has been completed are those which 
he avowed when he possessed no authority at all; He 
only witnessed that state of relations, which he had long 
declared to be the one consistent with our mutual 
national interests, when, in September, 1854, the consort 
of our own Sovereign paid him a ficiendly visit upon 
the spot from which, half a century before, the English 
coasts were supposed to be menaced by the lemons of 
the First Napoleon. The world may well admire the 
astonishing consistency with which he has maintained 
and acted on his' opinions through every change of 
fortune. 


It was with just pride that, at the opening of 
the Legislative sestion in the winter of 1854, the 
Emperor alluded to the progrestive prosperity which 
existed in his dominions, notwithstanding the pressure 
of an expensive war. That prosperity was the result 
ofapohcy inherited from the first Empire, and followed 
up with untiring energy by himsdf — the policy of 
developing, by every effort &Irly within the compass 
of governmental action, the natural ridbies and resources 
of the country, of encoura^ng industry by removing 
unnecessary restrictions, and fiidJitating healthful enter* 
prise as contra-distinguished from speculativeness 

Strangers cannot fail to be 8tru<^ ly the remarkable 
spectacle of a country which, relying upon Divine 
Providence, nudntains with energy a war 600 leagues 
from its frontiers, and which at the same time, with 
equal zeal, devdopes its internal riches, — a country 
where war does not prevent agriculture and industry 
frmn prospering, the arts from floaiishing, and where 
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the genius of the nation reveals itsdf in evei^hingv 
which tends to the glory of France. 

“ Ton will see with pleasure that our revenues have 
not diminished. Commercial activity is maintained; 
all the great works of public utility are continued, and 
Providence has deigned to grant us a harvest which will 
satisfy all our wants. 

“Government, nevertheless, does not shut its eyes 
to the distress occasioned by the high price of provisions, 
and has taken every measure in its power to provide 
agmnst the distress, and to rdieve it. New sources of 
labour have been created in many districts. The 
struggle which is going on, circumscribed by modera- 
tion and justice, whilst it makes the heart beat, never- 
theless alarms so little the general interests, that an 
assembly will be held here shortly*, from all parts of the 
globe^ with the promise of peace. 

“ A striking testimonyf has proved the intimacy of 
our relations with England. * * The alliance with 
England is not the result of a pasring interest, and of 
a policy of mere drcumstance : it is the union of two 
powerful nations, associated together for the triumph of 
a cause in which the greatness, the interests of civilisa- 
tion, and, at the same rime, the liberties of Europe, are 
concerned. Unite with me, then, on this solemn occasion, 
to thank here, in the name of France, the British Par- 
liament for its warm and cordial demonstration, and the 
English army and its worthy commander for their 
valiant co-operation.” 

Official compliments and congratulations are worthy 
of attention only when, by unmistakable national de- 
monstrations, they are proved to represent the feelings 

The Paris EzMlntion of 1855. 

f The vote of passed ia the Esglidi Parliament to the 

Fcmch army. 
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of a community. The congratulatory address presented 
by the Senate to the Emperor on New Year’s day, 1855, 
would not cjdl for any notice, were it not confirmed 
by popular manifestations of a kind unknown under 
the system which had fallen in the convulsions of 
1848. There is one feature in this address, however, 
which is peculiarly interesting to Englishmen. We 
have had allies in former times. We have subsidised 
them, we have fed and dothed them, and we have had 
ridicule, abuse, and ingratitude for our return. We 
did not subsidise our French allies: we did not feed 
and clothe their armies. France bore at least her full 
share of the burthens and ^penses of the war. But 
when, from any of the Powers with which we have, on 
former occasions, been leagued, — when have there 
proceeded such tributes of esteem and good*will, 
such spontaneous testimonies of regard, as we find 
constantly uttered by the public authorities of Imperial 
France ? 

“The Senate” (observes the spokesman) “comes to 
offer your Majesty its homage and good wishes. Last 
year. Sire, appears to have added to the grandeur of your 
reign. That which has just ended has ^ven, under 
your auspces, a new character to the policy of Europe. 
Even in the midst of war you have obtained an alliance 
which strengthened the country, and striking proofs 
of Mendship which do it honour. Since your Majesty 
will, by an exception with wMch it is deeply affected 
authorise the Senate to depart for a moment from the 
ordinary ceremonial of this day, allow me to express to 
your Majesfy our confidence in your government, our 
gratitude for the heroic co-operation of England, and 
our patriotic solicitude for our brave armies, who so 
gloriously support in the East the intentions of your 
Msgesty and the h<moar of the French name.” 
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SucIl testimonies and acknowledgments as these are 
worthy of being put on record : they signalise a union 
of sentiment for the permanence of which aU honest 
men must pray. On how many occasions, when we 
have poured out our blood and treasure in defence of 
the most wretched states in Europe, have we received, 
if not actual abuse, at least insolence, obstinacy, and 
denial of any obligation I But here the Senate of the 
foremost of continental States expresses its gratitude for 
our “ heroic co-operation ” — for “ an alliance which 
strengthens,” and “a friendship which does honour” to 
France. Such expressions, re-echoed by the municipal 
bodies, by the people, in their resolutions and addresses, 
are amongst the things which cement the amity of nations. 

In no way has the Government of the Emperor more 
strongly proved its confidence of the good-will and 
esteem of the people of France, and in no way have 
the people given better evidence of the justice of that 
confidence, than in the operations by which large loans 
have been raised for the extraordinary expenses of the 
war. The routine course would have been to have in- 
voked the aid of a few great capitalists, who would have 
arranged the biddings amongst themselves, taken up the 
loan speculatively, and pocketed any difference arising 
from the terms on which„they had taken it up and 
those on which they handed over the scrip to other 
capitalists and speculators. The course taken by the 
Emperor was altogether the reverse of this, — it was a 
course as novel as it was sagacious — one eminently cal- 
culated to create, amongst the masses of the people, an 
increased interest in the conservation of order. Early 
in 1855, a loan of 500,000,000 francs was authorised. 
Instead of “communicating” with capitalists, the 
Government put itself into immediate correspondence 
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'with the people^ notifying that everyone who chose 
should have ^e right of subscribing, and preference 
was ^ven to subscribers for small amounts — thus 
admitting the humblest, literally the “ million,” into 
participation in the pri^ege of becoming creditors of 
Government. 

The result tignaUy confirmed at once the wisdom of 
the policy adopted, and the correctness of the Emperor’s 
calculations on the feeling of the nation towards him. 
The sum required being 500,000,000 francs, the subscrip- 
tions reached in a few days the prodigious amount 
of ten milliards two hundr^ millions; or, rimplifying 
the matter to the English reader, the amount required 
being 20,000,000^ sterling, that subscribed was 

87.000. 0001. Large subscriptions were tendered from 
England and the continent, but the “ supply ” being so 
enormouriy in excess of the “ demand,” aU the larger 
subscriptions were declined, and, in accordance with 
the conditions announced in the first place, the scrip 
issued was confined to the subscribers of sums below 
500 frimcs. So eminently ‘‘popular” was the loan, 
that the small subscriptions amounted to nearly 

900.000. 000 francs, so that even the humbler sub- 
scribers could not obtain the full shares subscribed by 
them. Some pleasant anecdotes are told illustrative 
of the confidence of the people. “ At Orleans,” it is 
related, “ a countryman presented himself to the 
receiver, with a bag containing 1000 francs, and, 
throwing it on the table, said, ‘ That is for the Emperor.’ 
‘ You mean for the loan ? ’ said the receiver. ‘ Not 
at all,’ replied the countryman; ‘ it is for the Emperor. 
1 lend him my money, and I am sure he will return it 
to me safely.’ ‘Will you have three per cents. ?’ 
was the next question; to which the answer was, ‘I 
imow nothing about per cents.; 1 tdl you it is for the 
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Emperor. Take my 1000 francs, ^ve me a receipt, 
and that is enough I ’ ” 

A previous loan for 250,000,000, based on the same 
principle of popular support and participation, had been 
raised with equal readiness by the contributions of the 
people ; and within a few months after the demand of 
500,000,000 francs had been responded to in the 
manner above described, a still larger one — amounting 
to 750,000,000 firancs — was rendered necessary 1^ the 
enormous expenses of the war. The subscriptions on 
this occasion amounted to three milliards rix hundred 
millions firancs, or, to reduce the figures into English 
money, the Government having asked for 30,000,0002. 
sterling, the public offered 104,000,0002. From the 
spirit manifested by the people of France, it is 
quite certain that had larger sums been required 
by the Emperoris government, they would have been 
forthcoming. When the first loan of 250,000,000 
francs was announced, and when the terms of its distri* 
bution became known in the money markets of Europe, 
abimdance of satire was indulged in, respecting so rarii 
an innovation on the andent usage of leaving such 
transactions to be managed by colossal capitalists. The 
thing was absurd — perfectly visionary — the people 
would not subscribe — the French were a nation of 
hoarders, not of lenders, and the owners of a few hon< 
dreds of firancs would adhere to their predilection for 
the weU-concealed money-bag, or the proverbial old 
stocking. But when the result was ascertained, surprise 
took the place of satire. It was fdt by the professional 
money jobbers that a precedent had been established, 
ominously threatening their monopoly of those sources 
of profit which th^ had been accustomed to regard as 
thdr own. It would be a fortunate drcumstance for 
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govemmenis and for nations if that precedent were 
universally followed. 

Commenting on the success of these national loans, 
in which it might be said, with literal truth, the people 
lent money at the same time to the Government and to 
themsdves, a French writer observes ; — 

“It is not only a finandal operation happily accom- 
plished, but a political event of great importance with- 
out precedent in the history of nations. This great 
fact will be considered in France and abroad as a mag- 
nificent expression of the material and moral power of 
national patriotism. Europe will understand that no- 
thing is impossible to a people who respond with such 
energy to the appeal of their Government, or to a 
government which rdies on such a people. The loyal 
and honest policy which defends in Europe the 
great principles of morality and of right, and of which 
our country has had the honour to have been the violent 
sentinel and the intrepid champion, will derive from it 
a new force and a new prestige. The Emperor will have 
the happiness to find in it a new pledge of the devotedness 
and sympathy of France, which he has rescued from an 
abyss, and replaced in the devated rank which belongs to 
her amongst modem nations. * * It is a new tribute of 
approval to the authority which eight millions confided 
to the Emperor.” 

It was remembered how, shortly before the first Revo- 
lution assumed violent aspects, tbe unfortunate Loub 
the Sixteenth had appealed to the patriotism of the titled 
and opulent classes of his Hngdom, for a loan of only 
forty millions of firancs, and had been refused, through 
the influence of the same sdfishness which precipitated 
the Revolution *, whilst, in the present instance, a govern- 
ment really based on the national sentiment asked for 
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twelve times forty millions, and was offered many times 
more than it demanded. With much terseness it was 
said that such a fact was indicative of a new France ” 
confiding in the auspices which ushered in the future, 
and prepared to make every effort to secure the benefits 
of that future.* 

The Government official journal made some observa- 
tions in which the attitude of France was sketched so 
correctly, as to impart to them a weight not usually 
attached to expressions of opinion proceeding &om an 
official source : — 

“ It may be said that the conflict in which France has 
engaged so righteously, has already exhibited, in her 

* About tbis time an incident occurred which placed Monsieur 
Berrjer in a somewhat ludicrous position, and elicited a wholesome 
rebuke to what (without disrespect for the eminent adyocate) had 
really the appearance of an iixesistible desire to excite a sensation 
about nothing. M. Berryer, on being elected a member of the 
Academy, had, as was usual on such occasions, ddivered himself of 
an oration. It is customary for the authors of these Academical 
orations to present a copy at Court. But Monsieur Berryer begged 
to be excused. He felt a profound reluctance to go through the 
ceremony ; and he sent a letter to ^*his old confrere ” M. Mocquard, 
suggesting that the ** circumstance which had taken place fifteen 
years ago” might be considered to give him a title to exemption. 
The circumstance” alluded to was M. Berryer’s defence of the 
Emperor, after the Strasburg afiair. In his reply, conveyed through 
M. Mocquard, the Emperor shows thathe neither forgets the particular 

circumstance,” nor regards the presentation or non-presentation 
of the redoubtable oration as a matter of the slightest importance : — 
The Emperor regrets that in M. Berryer the thoughts of the 
politician have got the better of the duties of the Academician. His 
presence at the Tuileries would not have caused the embarrassment 
which he seems to have feared. Erom the height at which the 
Emperor is placed, his Majesty would only have seen, in the elected 
of the Academy, the orator and the writer; in the adversary of to- 
day, only the defender of former times. M. Berryer is perfectly firee 
to act either as usage prescribes, or as his repugnance may dictate to 
him.” 
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armies, in her government, in her diplomacy, in her 
public spirit, in her civili^tion, those oon^lions of 
order, strength, dignity, internal security, material 
prosperity, and manly patriotism, vrhich enable a great 
state to undertake all that is good, and accomplish all 
that is useful, and to advance towards its object with- 
out rashness or feebleness. This is for France a new 
position in her history.” * • 

After an allurion to the unity and concentration of 
strength exhibited by England under the ministry of 
Pitt, the writer proceeds: — 

“ 'What England was at that time, what she was with 
all that energy and enthusiasm brought into action by 
an implacable war, France is now, but with tranquillity, 
steadily confiding in and standing upon the regifiar and 
permanent force of those institutions which she has 
sanctioned on two great occasions by right millions of 
the votes of her people. She does not exhibit merriy 
the unity of a crisis for public safety, by the inspiration 
of patriotism and the necessity of srif-defence; — she 
exhibits the unity of a constitution adapted to her 
manners, to her wants — a constitution always improve* 
able, after the wise principle proriaimed by the First 
Consul before the Council of Stat(^ and which the 
Emperor Napoleon referred to in his preamble to the 
great constitutional act of 1852 — ‘A constitution is 
the work of time,— > we cannot leave too large a mar^ 
for amriioration.’ This constitution, still so young, 
had no reason to expect that it should receive a conse- 
cration so gbrious, and so decirive of its wisdom and 
power, as that wHch has taken place, and amidst the 
very crisis of the war. The Government, no longer 
protected by the fictions of irresponribiU^, nor shackled 
by rival ambitions, nor compromised by the indiscre- 
tions of Parliament^ nor overruled ly the caprices and 
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revolts of majorities, feels itsdf free in action, and 
responsible to public intelligence and to history.” 

The conferences which took place at Yienna during 
the spring of 1855 gave a new proof of the unanimity 
of sentiment which the courage and integrity of the 
Emperor had established between England and France. 
There was no under-current of negotiations carried on 
irrespective of the Power with which he was allied. In 
concert vrith England certain conditions of peace were 
laid down. In concert with England they were argued. 
In concert with England he withdrew from the nego- 
tiations as soon as these conditions were rejected by 
Bussia; and, supported by the approbation of his 
people, he prepared for new sacrifices and new efforts 
in a cause on which, in its ultimate issue, such mighty 
interests depended. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE lUPEBlAl. VISIT TO ENOLAin). — BRITISH FEBUHG TOITABDS THE 
BUBXBOB.— BOUBOB ASD BASIS OF OHB B8TEB1L— THE PABIB BX« 
HIBITIOlf OF 1855 . — THE TBIUHFH OF PEACE IN 'WAB. — ODB 
queen’s visit OF FBIBNDSHIP TO THE E3IFEBOB, THE BUFBES8, 
AND THE FBBNCH FEOPtB.— THE EMIR ABD-EL-EADEB.— 8TBENOTH, 
BEAUTT, AND DDBABlUTr OF THE ANOLO-FBENOH AT.T.TAvna. — 
THE EMPBBOB’S ADDBBSS TO THE LEOISLATOBB. — POUOT OF THE 
■WESTBBN PO-ITERB. — RESULT OF THE OONFEBENOEB OF 1856 . — 
PEACE, JUST AND HONOURABLE. — BBITIBn TESXIUONT. — BEBTH 
OF THE IMPERIAL PBINOE. — THE EMOTIONS OF FRANCE RE-ECHOED 
BT ENGLAND. 

Between 1852 and 1855 a great change had taken place 
in the pnbHc feeling of this country with respect to the 
character, conduct, motives, and principles of Napoleon 
the Third. The former period was one of misrepre- 
sentation, prolific of misconception, and no doubt the 
violent and unfounded abuse of which he was the 
olgect had generated a large amount of prejudice 
amongst the En glish people generally. Now that these 
matters are ‘‘gone and past,” it would be useless to 
recall their humiliating details : sufBLce it to say, that 
the wisdom, courage, and tempmr of the injured party 
prevented the foUy from working the dire mischi^ 
which might othervdse have been produced by it. The 
extremes to which scurrility proceeded led, in the winter 
of 1852, to a deputation from many of the principal 
citizens of London, who w^iited on the Prince Frerident, 
and repudiated, on the part of the British public, any 
countenance of the calumny and ribaldry in which too 
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many of our “leading article” writers indulged. Yet 
it is by no means doubtful that the public opinion in 
England was, to some degree, deceived and misled by 
these productions. By 1855 things had in great mea- 
sure changed in this respect. Much error and mystifi- 
cation had been cleared up, and the use made by the 
Emperor of the power whidi he had acquired was such 
as to secure the approval of reasonable and intelligent 
persons. His visit to England was a festivity; not a 
mere diq>lay of the pageantries of courtly hospitality, 
but truly and intrinsically a popular festivity. The 
people frit the presence amongst them of one to whom 
they, as well as their French neighbours, owed a debt of 
gratitude as the founder of a state of rriations conducive 
to the interests of alL ' They entered heartily into the 
spirit of the address presented to his Majesty by the 
Corporation of Windsor ; — 

“ We are sensible. Sire, that to the wisdom and vigour 
of your Imperial Majesty’s councils, and to your un- 
ceasing endeavours to promote the true interests of the 
powerful and generous nation which Providence has 
committed to your care, may be attributed that pros- 
perity and happiness which your country now so freriy 
enjop; — and "w^e venture to augur that, by en- 
couraging a Mendly and personal intercourse between 
your Imperial Majesty and the sovereign of Great 
Britain, your Majesty adopts the surest means, not 
only of strengthening a happy and stable alliance 
between the two countries, but of maintaining the 
liberties and civilization of Europe. 

“May your Imperial Majesty and your illustrious 
Consort long live to enjoy every domestic and personal 
blessing, and the loyalty and attachment of an a^iiing 
and grateful people.” 

The merchants, bankers, and traders of London took 
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the opportonity of expressing, as men of bnsiness, 
their sense of the benefits which had arisen itom the 
Imperial policy, and their earnest hope for the con* 
tinuance of those benefits : — 

“ We fervently rejoice in the advancing prosperity of 
France, in the consolidation of order, in the establishment 
of confidence, so eminently manifested under your 
Majesty’s reign. 

“We desire that these blessings may continue; 
that a growing and mutually advantageous commercial 
intercourse may be maintained between the two 
countries, — and, above all, that the inhabitants of both 
may be so connected by the ties of reciprocal esteem 
and good-will, that their present amicable position may 
endure for this and succeeding generations, to their 
common wdfare, and the advancement of dvilisation 
throughout the world.” 

In his replies to the several deputations which 
waited on him, the Emperor ever kept in view his 
cherished prindple of friendship between England and 
France under all drcumstances, — amity independent 
of any exceptional necessities created by war or 
other extraordinary occurrences. Looking far btyond 
the existing emergency, he reminds his vidtors that 
the friendship between the two countries should not 
be merdy a temporary one, evoked by the exigendes 
of the moment, but enduring through all time — in 
peace as in war. 

“1 am gratefol” (he says) “that your Queen has 
dlowed me such an opportunity to pay my respects to 
her, and to show my sentiments of tympathy and esteem 
for the English people. 1 hope that the two nations will 
always continue united, in peace as hi war, for 1 am 
convinced it will be for the wd&re of the whole world 
aid for their own prosperity. I am exceedingly 
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gratefol to you for the sentiments yon have es^iressed 
towards myself and the Empress, and I hope you will 
be the interpreter of my sentimmits and hers to your 
countrymen.” 

Whilst the Emperor was still amongst us, an English 
journal made the following appropriate comments upon 
his position and career, and on the sentiments enter* 
tained for him by the Britisli people:-— 

“It was the associations connected with Napoleon 
the Third — the remembrance of his deeds, and the 


knowledge of his worth, which pressed along his progress 
the millions who this week have ^ven to the world an 
imperishable testimony of thmr appredalion, their amply 
founded appremation, of fortitude in troubles, energy in 
action, courage amidst dangers, and clemency amid 
triumphs. Th^ honoured the wisdom and probity 
which occupied a mighly throne, and honoured the 
thousand piincdy qualities which had won it: they 
honoured the great man who had retrieved the prosperity 
and the power of France: they honoured the good 
sovereign, whose chief care is the wdfare of his people ; 
and in the greeting offered to Napoleon, we may truly 
add, there was love for the nation which he had re> 
stored to its legitimate place amongst the powers of the 
earth at a moment most critical to its destinies, and 


^ven back, with the suddenness of enchantment, all its 
internal prosperity, after convulsions which made the 
most sanguine despair of its future. Given back ! He has 
opened for it a new career of unprecedented success ! ” 
And these were really the sentiments of the people of 
this country. The storms of calumny had assfuled 
thrir Imperial visitor with a fierceness which is abso* 
lutdy without precedent. No doubt they had moved 
him; he would have been more or less than human if 
th^ had not. But they had not unnerved lum, they 
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had not appalled him, — th^ had never caused him to 
deviate from the path 'which he felt to be that of 
^visdom and rectitude. The foul hurricane exhausted 
itself, and left him unscathed, all the stronger and 
nobler for the trial. And when, soon after his return, 
his life 'was endangered by one of the pestilent crew 
whom Italy has vomited forth, to carry their evil 
passions and hateful doctrines into the bosoms of the 
societies which give them shelter, it would have been 
difficult to say whether the indignation which moved the 
mind of France was greater than that which prevEuled 
in this country, at the intdligence of an attempt which 
might have produced consequences so disastrous to 
Europe. We felt that that life, that faithful and noble 
life, was valuable not to France only — that it was valu- 
able to ourselves, to humanity and civilisation ; and we 
shuddered at the contemplation of the calamities which 
might have been caused by the recklessness of a ringle 
miscreant. 

Perhap no man in either country was less disturbed 
on this occarion than was the object of the assassin’s 
fire. For a moment he regarded his assailant with a 
glance of quiet, almost pitying contempt, then rode 
^wly forward, and was himsdf the first to apprise 
the Empress of what had occurred. His answers to the 
congratulations on the feilure of the attempt 'were 
characteristic : — 

“There are lives,” said he, “which the assassin 
cannot touch, which are but the instruments of the 
decrees of Providence. So long as I have not fully 
accomplished my mission, I can incur no danger.” * 

* la nometons instoacee the Empercn: has given manifestations of 
a nftlrriTiftaa Tesembling total disregard of danger of any deserip- 
tion, even of that most deadly kind, of danger hatched by mnr- 
devQOS eonspi{ac7. A. remarkable example ooents to me. It was 
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One of the noblest achievements of the magnanimous 
policy of Napoleon the Third, is the establishment of 
those terms of reaUy sincere fdendship, founded on 
mutual esteem, which have so happily superseded 
national antipathies of long standing. Had those better 
sentiments been merely the ephemeral product of 
the war excitementi they would not he so worthy of 
notice and congratulation. But it is not so. The 
auspicious revolution of feeling has no doubt been 
hastened and facilitated by events ansing out of the 
war ; — it has brought us more together, and produced 
an intimacy which it would otherwise have taken a far 
longer time to bring about. But the strong foundation 
on which they rest lies deeper than the incidental 
effects of the recent contest. That strong foundation 
consists in the policy of which the Emperor has 
throughout all his adult life been the advocate, and 
which, under every vicissitude of fortune, he has re- 
commended and pursued. On both sides of the water 
the great trath is recognised and established, that friend- 
ship and good service must henceforth constitute 
the rdations between the two countries. The words of 


when a tnmonr liad xeatdied Lis friends reflecting a conteni]^ted 
attempt on his life, whilst re-entering the caintal from a visit to the 
provincial Departments. He was entreated to snrronnd himsdf 
with his gnards, to take care to be doselj encircled by them up 
to the door of tiie palace. He listened to this advice with his usual 
calm gravity, but, on approaidiing the city, directed that no one should 
attend him within a distance of 200 or 800 yards. And thus he rode 
forward by himsdf, "enrirded* only by the multitudes, whose 
greetings be returned with the courteous placidity of bearing peculiar 
to him. “'Weill” exclaimed a red-hot Socialist who had witnessed 
the scenes and who had been informed of the cfrcomstances under 
which it occurred, “after all, he is a true Erendunaa $ and if any 
one ought to govam S^ce as king or as emperor, he and no one 
dse is the man to do itl ” 
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tibe Qaeen of England, on clodng the Parliamentary 
sesmon of 1855, Yrill not be soon forgotten, speaking, as 
they do, her Majesty’s heartfelt personal sentiments, as 
well as those of the Government ; — 

“ Her Majesty is convinced that you will share her 
satisfaction, at finding that the progress of events has 
tended to cement moire firmly that union which has so 
happily been established between our Gkivemment and 
that of our ally, the Emperor of the French ; and her 
Majesty trosts that the alliance, founded on a sense of 
the gmieral interests of Europe, consolidated by good 
fiEiith, will long survive the events which have given 
rise to it, and TriU contribute to the permanent well- 
being and prosperity of the two great nations, whom 
it has linked together in the bond of honourable 
friendship.” 

On the Emperor’s visit to England, a Pn. TiaiB.Ti 
journalist observes : — 

“No more signal testimony could be given of the 
cordial firimidship which now unites France and Eng- 
land. In this point of view, the visit of their Imperial 
Majesties is an evmit of high rignificance, and the satis- 
faction which public opinion will derive firom it cannot 
but be increased, if, as it is permitted to hope, her 
gradous Majesty, the Queen of England, shall come in 
her turn to visit France, where she will be received 
with the most lively sentiments of respectful esteem and 
sympathy.” 

These pleasing antidpations were soon realised. The 
Queen did retnm the visit of her august ally, and 
during her sojourn in France experienced a hospitality 
as cordial as it was ^endid-— a hoE^itolity, however, 
which would have lost mudi of its value hid not the 
peo|de — the populace — demonstrated their feeling, that 
whilst she was the Emperor’s guest she was theirs. 
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One of the most eminent of the Parisian poUtical com- 
mentators made the following reflections at the dose of 
her Majesty’s visit, coupling them with the Tnavim that 
peace was the only condition healthful and necessary 
for nations, and tW the alliance between France and 
England must preserve the peace of the world : — 

“ France and England are at the head of the civilisa- 
tion of the world. They concur equally, dthough 
with qualities diverse, in the encouragement of human 
intelligence in the path of progress. They are by 
agreement to accomplish together that misdon of peace 
which they have received from Providence, and from 
which they do not dlow themselves to be led astray by 
the complaints and the irritations of envious and ego- 
tistical rivalries. When two nations intermingle and 
become identified in a perpetual es:change of ideas and 
things, how can they be otherwise than allies ? * * More 
than once it has been attempted to disunite the two 
nations on the most frivolous and ridiculous pretexts. 
Scarcely two years ago, were we not witnesses to the 
strangest spectacle ? Have we not seen England a prey 
to illusions somewhat puerile, in a state of alarm about 
our designs, and arming herself to resist a chimerical 
invasion from France ? What suspicion and defiance 1 
What violence and insult ! Confidence is now happily 
re-established. The alliance which for a moment one 
might have concdved to be menaced has recovered 
from that shock, and even those who repelled it with 
the greatest wrath and indignation proclaim it for 
evermore tmshakable, and necessary for the prosperity, 
the glory, the honour of the country.” 

Such are the|J|^inions which gain ground every day 
in France ; th^ axe opinions to which the British nation 
heartily responds, attesting its sincerity, and its con- 

T 
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fideace in the sincerity of its neighbours, by the large 
amount of capital wHch it has of late invested in a 
permanent form on the soil of France, and. which, now 
that we are relieved from the exhausting drain of war, 
win, doubtless, be greatly increased. The World’s 
Industry Exhibition of 1855, carried out to such 
successful issue amid the din and alarm of war, was 
itself a noble offeiing at the shrine of peace.* ** The 
Emperor’s speech, on the closing day, dwelt emphatically 
on the blessings of peace, whilst pointing out to other 
nations the policy best calculated to restore it * — 

“ In the present state of civilisation at which we have 
arrived, the successes of armies, however brilliant they 
may be, are only transitory. It is public opinion which 
always carries the last victory. 

“ You all, then, who bdieve that the progress of 
agriculture, industry, and the commerce of a nation 
contributes to the wel&re of every other nation, and 
that the more reciprocal interchanges are multiplied, 
the more national prejudices must be effaced, — say to 
your fdloW'dtmens, on returning to your homes, that 
France has no hatred of any people ; that she has sym> 

* It was during the holding of the EzhiUrion of 1855 that the 
Emir Abd-el-E^der uttered those memorable expressions of gratefnl 
reqieot which ezmted so much publio attention, and which again re- 
minded the world of the difibrence in the treatment whiidt he had 
received from Napoleon the Third and £rom the king who abdicated 
in 1848. Abd-el-Eader had been invited by the Emperor to visit 
Paris during the Exhibition. Adverting to this mark of attention in 
connexion with the generous kindness which he had experienced 
from the Emperor, he says 

**1 have prayed for ii^ and I feel sure that God will not condemn 
me to die before having expressed to the Emperor of the Ereneh the 
respect the thanks, the admiration with whufh be inspires me.” 

Than such a tribute^ from such a man, magnanimity could not 
aspire to a more worthy reward. 
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pathy for all who desire, like herself, the triumph of 
right and justice. 

“ Tdl them that, if they Avish for peace, th^must, at 
least, openly make vows (dedisions') for or against it ; 
for in the midst of a grave European conflict, indif- 
ference is a &lse calculation and silence an error. 

“ As for us, nations allied for the triumph of a great 
cause, let us forge arms without suspending our manu- 
factures, without paralysing trade. Let ns be strong 
in union, and let us put our trust in Grod, in order to 
triumph over the difficulties of the moment and the 
chances of the future.” 

It has been said that no other sovereign could “ talk 
to the people ” in the suggestive, reasomng, informing 
tone adopted by the Emperor. And so it is. The 
peculiarity of his addresses, their singular force and sig- 
niflcance, arise partly from that constitution of mind 
which enables him to compress into a few words more 
meaning than most men could embody in a lengthy 
oration. He belongs to the nation, to the people whom 
he addresses. Alluding to the passages just quoted, 
a contemporaiy writer remarks : — 

“ Devoid of all calculations of narrow self-interest, 
of all ambitious projects, Napoleon the Third is the 
only sovereign who can thus e:q>ress himself without 
alarming governments and existing notions ; for it is in 
the very name of civiHsation and humanity that he 
addresses himsdf to Europe. At all events France must 
congratulate hersdf more and more on being governed 
by a prince who, in so &w years, has succeeded in 
placing her once more so high in the esteem of the 
world, that an immense interest and importance, are 
attached not only to the acts, but also to the words, of 
her sovereign.” 
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The war dedaxed by the Allied Powers agdnst the 
pretensoBS of Russia was a war which, more than any 
on record, was undertaken for the purpose of establish- 
ing true and solid peace. The alliance between France 
and England, always the object of the Emperor^s solici- 
tude, was greatly strengthened and consolidated by 
that war ; and, os has been wdl observed, the good un- 
derstanding between these two nations ensures the 
peace of the world. It is evident, on reflection, that 
the alliance now existing is not one of an ordinary kind 
— not one depending solely on the real or imaginary 
political expediencies of the moment. Govenunents 
may yet differ; there may, in the course of time, arise 
discussions on many points of international policy; but 
that statesman would be endowed with an inconcrivable 
amount of sinister ingenuity, who could again bring the 
peojple of the two countries to such a state of mind and 
feeling as to render serious disagreement posable. 
Wonderful as is the moral influence of the Emperor 
upon the minds and feelings of the people of France, it 
is more than doubtful whether even he — supporing for 
an instant the possibility of his wishing to do so — could 
undo the good he has efiected in this respect; could 
eradicate the sentiments of regard for England which 
his own poli( 7 ^ and example have created in the minds 
of Frenchmen. The visits of our Oorporation to Paris, 
the vitit of the Prefect of the Seine to England, the i6- 
unions of the two peoples on the common ground of 
mutual esteem, of redprocity of interests, wffl not be 
soon forgotten. The distribution of English medals to 
thousands of the gallant soldimrs of France, the inter- 
change of honours conferred by the respective sovereigns 
upon the subjects of their ally, and the esprestions which 
accompanied these testimonies of amity, were not 
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matters of form. They marked the new and auspicious 
relations which had sprung up between the two great 
nations of civihsation. 

Prodi^ous were the efforts made by France and 
England during the straggle which, in 1855, was vir> 
tually brought to a conclusion. Yet neither countiy 
exhibited symptoms of exhaustion, far less of fatigue. 
The loan of 750,000,000 francs, following that of 
500,000,000, had been taken up with equal eagerness. 
The Emperor, addressing the troops who had returned 
from the Crimea, reminded them that they might be 
again called on to serve their country before the con- 
test closed, and exhorted them to maintmn thtir 
warlike habits and aptitude. When absurd rumours 
of a growing “ coldness ” on the part of the French 
monarch were circulated in England, Lord Clarendon, 
speaking with ministenal responsibility, energetically 
testified to the generous cordiality with which that 
iHustiious personage co-operated with us in council as 
well as in action ; and his language was responded to 
by assurances from our ally, that “ if ever an entire 
union of sentiment existed between two great powers, 
it was between France and England.” The Expos4 des 
Motifs presented to the Legislative body pointed to the 
gratifying facts of prosperous industry, active trade, 
commerce invigorated by sound and successful enter- 
prise, in spite of three successive unfavourable harvests, 
of the drain caused by a distant war, and of the effects 
stiU remaining from the state of internal disturbance — 
approaching anarchy — ^from which the country had been 
rescued by the beneficent genius of the Emperor. Pros- 
perity, progress, tranquillity, and content, might de- 
scribe the state of France, notwithstanding the several 
exceptional drawbacks which she had encountered. 
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“ Calm at home,” exclaimed an observer of her actual 
condition, “ glorious abroad, henceforth assured of her 
alliances after being so long isolated in Europe, and 
confiding in the wisdom of the sovereign, she even now 
gathers the fruit of a feeHng at once firm and loyal, 
generous and prudent.” And the voice ot a grateful 
people returned an enthusiastic affirmative to the in- 
terrogation — “ Consider France now at home and 
abroad, and consider what she was eight years ago. 
' Look on this picture and on this,’ and then say, heart 
and head, — has Napoleon the Third, or has he not, 
been a good, great, and beneficial gift from Providence 
to his country, to Europe, and to human society?” 
Looking calmly at fficts, without prejudice for or 
against persons or systems, who can doubt that this 
describes his position and mission ? 

The result of the Conference, or Congress, of Paris, 
is before the world. That result is admitted, by 
moderate persons, to embrace the accomplishment of 
the objects for which the war was undertaken. The 
difference between the united priicy of the Western 
Powers in the conduct of these negotiations, and 
that which influenced the continental diplomatists at 
the Congress of Vienna — ^where the olgect of each, 
instead of consulting the general interest of Europe, 
was to grasp some territorial prize for the aggrandise- 
ment of the sovereign whom he represented^-has been 
thus vigorously portrayed ; — 

*‘In the Congress of Paris notlung of the kind is to 
be seen. There is no division of spoils between the 
victorious nations — no private ambitions to satisfy — 
no egotistical interest to consult, — nothing, in feet, to 
despoil from the vanquished people. France and 
England, satisfied with the glory of having fought for 
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Europe and triumphed for civilisation, stipulate for 
nothing in thdr own peculiar interests. They stipulate 
for nothing beyond the independence and security of 
all,— for nothing beyond humanity, progress, and right; 
so much so, that Russia, in conceding what they 
demand, concedes, in fact, to reason and equity. The 
war in the East has thus created a precedent which 
'mil bear fruits for Europe. It will henceforth be 
kno'nm that, between the strong and the feeble, the 
West will ever be ready to cast in its sword in order to 
separate them. This perspective of force sustmning 
right will restrain more than one ambition,” prevent 
more than one struggle, anticipate more than one act of 
violence. The peace of the world will be more certain, 
for it wiU not enter into the mind of a sovereign to 
abuse his strength, and crush the weah in despair of 
justice, now that France and England are united to 
maintain right.” 

This identity and union of policy may be regarded as 
the true “ material guarantee ” for the conservation of 
peace, and the observance of justice in Europe. Having 
successfully finished the great task which they had 
undertakmi, England and France afford, in their alli- 
ance, an assurance to the world that the fruit of that 
result shall not be lost. Had not England and France 
felt satisfied that the measures assented to by Russia 
as the conditions of peace fully accomplished the 
olijects contemplated at the commencement of the war, 
that war would be stiU going on, having stUl for its 
ultimate design the establishment of a real peace — a 
solid peace — a peace in which the rights, the security, 
and independence of all the nations of Europe should be 
equally regarded. But no peace could have been solid 
or trustworthy which would have imposed on a power 
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possessing the gigantic resources of Russia, terms of a 
nature actually degrading to her,— terms subjecting 
her to contempt and ridicule on the score of utter 
abasement in the rank of nations. Any such peace 
would have been regarded by her only as a truce — a 
breathing time — an interval of recovery aud of prepara- 
tion for a conflict more bloody and obstinate than that 
which it had suq>ended. In the speech with which the 
Emperor opened the Le^slative session, in March 1856, 
he equally indicated readiness for the continuance of 
ihe war, if that course should prove necessary, or for 
the ratification of peace on terms equitable to aU 
parties, and ignominious to none : — 

« The last time that I sunounoned you to meet, grave 
anxieties weighed upon us. The iJlied armies were 
exhausting themselveB in a siege, in which the 
stubbornness of the defenders made success doubtful. 
Europe, uncertain, seemed to await the issue of the 
straggle before declaring herself. 

** To sustain the war, I asked a loan which, although 
it might appear excessive, you voted unanimously. 
The high price of provirions menaced the labouring 
classes with general discomfort, and a disturbance in 
the monetary system gave ground to fear the slacken- 
ing of business and the diminution of mployment. 
Wril 1 thanks to your aid, and to the energy displayed 
in France and in England — thanks, above all, to the 
support of Providence — these dangers, if th^ l^ve not 
entirely disappeared, are for the most part dheipated. 

“ A great deed of arms has since decided a desperate 
struggle, unparalleled in history, in favour of the 
Allies. The ofmnon of Europe that moment has 
been more openly shown. In every direction our 
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alliances have extended, or have become more £rm. 
The third loan has been supplied without difficulty. 
The country has again proved to me its confidence by 
subscribing a sum five times larger than I required 
iiom it. It has undergone, with admirable resignation, 
the sufierings inseparable from dearness of provisions — 
sufPerings which, nevertheless, have been mitigated by 
private charity, by the zeal of the corporations, and by 
the millions of francs distributed in the Departments. 
An arrival of foreign corn has now produced a con- 
siderable fall in the price of food; the fears arising 
irom the disappearance of gold have faded ; and never 
has labour been more active, never have the revenues 
been so large. The chances of war have reawakened 
the military spirit the nation. Never were there so 
many voluntary enlistments, nor so great an ardour 
among the conscripts. 

“ To this short statement of our situation I may add 
a fiict of high political significance. The Queen of 
Great Britain, wishing to give a proof of her confidence 
in, and esteem for, our countiy, and to render our 
relations still more Intimate, visited France. The 
enthusiastic reception which her Majesty received must 
have proved to her how deep were the sentiments 
inspired by her presence, and how much of a character 
tending to strengthen the alliance of the two peoples. 

“ The King of Piedmont, who had unhesitatingly 
embraced our cause with that courageous ardour of 
which he had previously afforded proof on the field of 
battle, also came to France to consecrate a union already 
cemented by the valour of his soldiers. These sove- 
reigns beheld a countiy, some rime so disturbed and 
fallen from her rank in the councils of Europe, now 
prosperous, peaceable, and respected, making war, not 
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-witK tlie hurried ddirium of passion, but mth that 
calm which belongs to justice and mth all the energy of 
duty. They have seen France, which had sent 200,000 
men across the sea, at the same time convoke at Paris 
all the Arts of Peace, as if she meant to say to Europe 
— ‘ The present war is but an episode for me, and my 
strength is always in great measure directed towards 
peaceful occupations. Let us neglect no opportunity of 
coming to an understanding, and do not force me to 
throw into the battle-field the whole resources and 
power of a great nation.’ 

“ This appeal seems to have been heard, and winter, 
by suspending hostilities, favoured the intervention of 
diplomacy. Austria resolved upon a decisive step, 
which brought into the deliberations all the influence 
of the Sovereign of a vast empire. Sweden bound her- 
self more closely to England and to France by a treaty 
which guaranteed the integrity of her territory. 
Finally, from all the Cabinets, advice, or requests, were 
sent to St. Petersburg. The Emperor of Eussia, in- 
heritor of a position which he had not brought about, 
seemed animated by a sincere desire to put an end to 
the causes which had led to this sanguinary conflict. 
He accepted cordially the propositions transmitted by 
Austria. The honour of arms once satisfied, to defer 
to the distinctly expressed wish of Europe was to do 
himsdf honour. 

“ At this moment the Pl^potentiaries of the belli- 
gerent and allied Powem are assembled at Paris to decide 
on the conditions of Peace. The spirit of moderation and 
equity which animates them all must make us hope 
for a favourable result. Nevertheless, let us, with 
dignity, wait for the end of the conferences ; and let us 
be equally ready to unsheath the sword again, if it prove 
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necessaiy, or to offer the hand of friendship to those 
-whom we have honourably fought. 

“Whatever happen, let us busy ourselves with all 
matters which tend to augment the power and the 
wealth of France. Let us draw stSd ^ser^ if ihat he 
possible, the alliance which has been formed by a common 
parUoipaiion in glory and in sacrifices, and of which 
peace wiU make the mubuxd advantages appear even more 
conspicuous. Let us, lasdy, at diis moment, so solemn 
for Ihe destinies of die world, put our trust in God, so 
that He may guide our efforts in a way the most ad/oanr 
tageous to the interests of humanity and of civUisationl* 

Though the specific contingency which formed the 
pnncipal subject of this speech has now been resolved 
in a manner satisfactory to Europe, the noble, dignified, 
and loyal expressions contained in it ought to be pre* 
served as a testimony to the spirit in which the Im- 
perial speaker regarded his alliance with England, and 
the purposes for which the Western Powers co-operated 
in opposition to an aggressive policy. The perfect 
identity of objects between the two nations is, next to 
the “ support of Proddence” and the guidance of God — 
that support and guidance wMch are ever the subject of 
his ac^owledgments and aspirations — the cause to 
which he attributes the successes of the past and his 
hopes for the future. The Allied Powers he represents 
as “ equally ready to unsheath the sword again, if it 
prove necessary, or to offer the hand of friendship to 
those whom they had honourably fought.” This is the 
language of reason and wisdom. It is idle to 
talk about subjecting to “ ignominious punishment ” a 
power possessing such defensive resources as those of 
Bussia. She has learned a wholesome lesson, a lesson 
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which die is not likely to forget. She has paid dearly 
for the fatal mistake committed by her on the day 
when Prince Gortschakoff led his armies across the 
Pruth. To have attempted to exact more from her 
would have led us into hostile extremities, carried so 
far as to incur some danger that right and wrong might 
change sides — for war, protracted longer than is neces- 
sary, places fearfully in the wrong those who, having 
entered into it with a good cause, persist in it with 
undue obstinacy; or if a treaty of peace had been 
signed upon terms involving Eussia in the shamdiil 
humiliation contemplated by certain enthusiasts, the 
treaty would have been a hollow one, a mere sus- 
pension, which would have rendered more fierce and 
destructive the recurrence of war. 

“ The speech,” observed an English writer, “ concen- 
trated in its phraseology, distinct in its aim, and dis- 
tinct in its purpose, cannot hut exercise a most remark- 
able, and probably a permanent, influence upon the 
public mind of every country in Europe. * * * One 
of the most remarkable parts of it, and the most inte- 
resting and striking to Englishmen, is that which 
immediatdy touches ourselves, and which speaks of 
the relations between Great Britain and Prance. It is 
the more important at this critical stage of affairs, 
because there have been circulated, not only in this 
country, not only through continental Europe, but 
throughout America, studioutiy concocted reports that 
the ideas and wishes of the Gk>vemments of Prance and 
England were not entirely in unison upon the great 
question connected with the establishment of peace. 
It was said that the Emperor Napoleon was not pre- 
pared to go to the full length desired by the Cabinet of 
Lord Pahnerston in pressing conditions upon the 
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Emperor of the Russias. To this assertion the speech 
to which we are alluding exhibits the most absolute 
contradiction. That speech, so far as it relates to 
matters common to both countries, might have been 
made Lord Palmerston himself. There cannot, in 
fact, be found in history so complete an example of 
strict and intimate alliance between two great nations, 
or so striking an instance of two Cabinets marching 
onwards to the accomplishment of a common object 
mth a step so equal, so true, and so unfaltering.” 

The “concocted reports” alluded to by the writer 
are only a repetition, in a new form, of the devices 
through which certain parties have for years been 
engaged in endeavours to sow dissension between 
England and France, to excite in the minds of English- 
men feelings of hatred and hostiliiy towards the Em- 
peror. And it cannot be denied that such devices did, 
at one time, partly attain thdr object, — ^it is undeniable 
that they created, some few years ago, a great amount 
of prgudice in this country. That in the long run 
they have been utterly foiled and defeated ; that the 
sentiments with which Englishmen regard the Emperor 
are diametrically the reverse of those contemplated by 
the weavers of discord and the systematic dealers in 
calumny, is a circumstance which, whilst we rejoice at 
it, we must attribute to his patience, his forbearance, 
which caused him to abide the course of events, and 
the proo& which time was to bring of his good 
fisith and integrily; and with heartfelt cordiality 
Englishmen respond to the sentiments contained in 
the subjoined paragraphs : — 

“ We rgoice most heartily in the proi^erity of France, 
in her continually progressing development and ever 
renewed strength. Her stability is scaredy of less im- 
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portance to us than our own; and our most earnest 
hope is, that of this struggle between the Western 
Powers and their great northern adversary there may 
be begotten permanent relations between France and 
England, which, by the influence they may exercise 
upon the future organisation and social progress of the 
civilised world, shall make compensation to humanity 
for the woe and misery which the fierce and prolonged 
war in which we have been engaged has inflicted 
upon it.” 

** The appeal of the Emperor is to all France, and all 
France responds to that appeal. He calls her to be true 
to her dignity in the hour of her probation, and she 
sustains his confidence. Without hesitation, therefore, 
he sends two hundred thousand of his best soldiers to 
the seat of war, relying for the maintenance of order 
and the security of the Throne, not upon the multitude 
of his troops, but the sufirages of his people. The 
whole tendency of his Government has been to fix the 
prosperity of his Empire upon the basis of peace, resting 
it rather upon the developmmit of her internal sources 
of greatness than upon the more brilliant, but in the 
end less abiding, glory of military conquest. France 
repaid his wise rule, and, in the part she played at the 
Grand Exposition, proved how thoroughly and success- 
fully she had applied herself to the same lofty ends. 
Peaceful at home, victorious abroad, successful in com- 
merce, triumphant in war; upholding an Empire 
founded upon liberty, while resisting an Empire ex- 
tended by oppression; maintaining at the same mo- 
ment the great and the good: allying herself with her 
traditionary enemies in the cause of right, and breaking 
from her traditionaxy foiends in re^tance to wrong ; 
assertang her andent strength, as though suffering 
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from no recent weakness; putting forth, the proud 
claims of a united Empire, as though she had not been, 
three years before, a tom Republic ; and, gathering up, 
by the potency of an inherent recuperative power, all 
her long dormant elements of strength and majesty, 
asserting her resumption of her ancient place amongst 
the Powers of Europe, and claiuung to be one of the 
arbiters of its destinies. In that position she could 
speak of war as a mere episode in a career of peace, an 
exercise of might which she could make without diffi- 
culty when need required, and abandon, when that need 
ceased, without rductance. In that proud attitude she 
offered to the world the best credentials of a prosperous 
people, a beneficent ruler, and an Empire growing daily 
to higher moral stature and reaching forth to nobler 
ends of being.” 


The birth of the Prince Imperial realised national 
hopes long deferred — deferred for years. And never 
was title more perfectly representative of truth and 
fact, than that of “ Fils de France,” which, following 
prescription, the Emperor adopted as the baptismal 
description of this child of illustrious destiny. The 
son of France — the son of the nation — the gift of 
Proridence to the people of France. It was in this 
sense that the title was bestowed, in this sense that it 
is interpreted by the great country in which, after the 
lapse of many years, the welcome stranger, we most 
earnestly hope, may commence a reign in which France 
wiU enj<^ the matured and perfected results of the 
glorious policy of his dre. 

On this joyful occadon, the munidpal authorities and 
public bodies of all kinds throughout France fATna 
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forward with affectionate eagerness, to manifest their 
sympathy with the happiness of their sovereign ; — 

“ France” (said the President of the Paris Court of 
Cassation) “ owes to your Majesty internal order, the 
devdopment of all the national resources, the rank 
which she has resumed in the world, the success of a 
just and necessary war, and the hope of a durable and 
fruitful peace. Providence, which does nothing in an 
incomplete manner, has willed that a son, brought up 
under your direction, instructed by your example, and 
formed by his august mother to all the delights of 
charity, shall one day continue the work of government 
and of civilisation which you pursue in the midst of 
the most evident marks of Divine protection, and of the 
gratitude of the people.” 

This allusion to the Divine protection is consistent 
with the religious and reverential tone in which the 
Emperor so frequently takes an opportunity of referring 
all things — his destiny, his fortune, his success — ^to 
the Higher Power which overrules earthly councils and 
endues. No one can read the public language of 
Napoleon the Third without being reminded that the 
speaker is a Christian as well as a statesman. When 
his glory and prosperity are most conspicuous, his 
addresses are couched in a tone of humble reverence 
which shows that with him earthly successes have no 
power to produce forgetfulness of the Source from 
which th^ spring ; — and in this his ofBldal speeches 
present a marked and acceptable departure from what 
had become a sort of fashion in France — ^the habit of 
ignoring the existence of a Supreme and Omnipotent 
Tribunal — • of omitting every phrase and allusion which 
could indicate that the speaker was a Christian ruler 
addressing a Christian people. 
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The congratulations presented by the Civil Tribunal 
of Avignon, may be read as a fair specimen, in tone 
and substance, of those emanating from the provincial 
bodies generally : — 

“Sire, — France, scarcely recovered from so many 
storms, and involuntarily disturbed by the remem- 
brances of the past, only enjoyed with a feeling of 
vague uneasiness the previous benefits of your reign. 
She dared not inquire into the future. You yourself, 
Sire, after having again strengthened the principles of 
authority, of morality, and of religion, which alone can 
secure the duration of empires ; after having brought 
back victory to our standard, re-achieved the high 
influ^ce which belongs to us in the councils of Europe, 
and rendered possible, by good fiuth and energy, an 
unhoped-for peace; — you. Sire, fislt the want of a 
direct heir to your glorious name, to continue your 
wise and courageous traditions, and perpetuate the 
truly providential work in which you are engaged. 
Your wishes and ours have just been granted, and 
henceforth we shall only have to invoke the blessings of 
Heaven on your Majesty, on the Empress, and on the 
cradle of the child on whom the destinies of a great 
people now rest." 

By Englishmen, who have learned from experience 
and observation the character of the French Emperor, 
and who, in the stability of his rule, recognise that of a 
system congenial to their own interests as well as to 
those of France, the event was hailed with manly 
satisfaction. An extract or two from the journals of 
the day will not be unacceptable, as marking the senti- 
ments of late entertained in this country for Napo- 
leon the Third: — 

“ The birth of a prince, as heir to the throne of the 
French Empire, is an. event not to be looked on with 

z 
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the indifference Trith winch the British nation is wont 
to regard the failure or the success of the hereditary 
lines of other foreign States. France stands out as a 
momentous exception in the history of the world. She 
has rejected as signal failures the Orleans and the 
Bourbon dynasties^ She has tried and has found 
grievously wanting the system of a mock Republic. 
She has chosen with the cry of a great nation the 
Napoleon who now rules her, and since the hour of 
that choice every act of the Emperor has justified the 
bdief that, in so doing, the instinct of the people put 
the right man in the right place — that the judgment of 
the nation fell, not like a chance glory on the first head 
that presented itself, but, like a true robe of honour, 
was placed on the figure that best claimed smd deserved 
it. The French people may well be proud of the 
qualities — may well exult in the sagacity, the courage, 
the sterling honesty — ^which Napoleon the Third has 
shown in vindication of the choice that ended a terrible 
struggle. The English nation cannot but rejoice that 
the man who has established a firm, prosperous, intelH* 
gible dominion in that France which was fiist beccnxung 
a source of doubt and mistrust to all the world, now 
sees that dominion strengthened and cemented by its 
settlement in a new dynasty, bidding fidr to guide the 
French people as a support to all that is weak — as a 
strength to all that seeks freedom. They cannot but 
feel it as a subject for rincere congratulation, not less 
for themselves than for their neighbours, that the last 
shadow of uncertainty is now removed from the throne 
of their Ally — ^that the last faint chance of a renewal of 
the intrigues and the strife of other days is gone for 
ever — that the Emperor, certainly the first man in 
France, by his own energy and power, no less than by 
the popular aedamation, now owns a Son of France to 
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whom he can leave the care of the Empire that he has 
consolidated. England owes mndi of her firm position, 
much of her abiHtj to protect the Right, to the steady 
unswerving fiiendship of France, and everything that 
tends to strengthen the existing state of things in that 
country — to keep that great nation as our cordial 
friend, instead of perverting it to a doubtful enemy or 
a jealous neighbour — is of the greatest importance 
to us. 

• • • * 

“ What the future of the Imperial child will be is in 
the hands of Gktd alone ; but the present is lighted not 
only by Imperial splendour, but by that which is worth 
far more — by the promise of the past —by the hope 
that arises from what has been done — by the aspect of 
France redeemed firam her shattered condition — of 
Franco, full of energy and hope at home, powerful and 
respected abroad, the firm fiiend and the lasting ally of 
England — of France holding a stronger and firmer 
position under the Imperial rule than she has ever hdd 
before. May the young prince* succeed worthily to aU 
that the strong mind and stead&st honesty of his fikther 
prepare for him, and may he inherit, as a tradition of 
the Empire, the fnendship of the English people who 
now rejoice at his birth ! ” 

The policy and objects amidst the accomplishment of 
wMch the young prince was bom, ore thus reflected on. 
The ddSnition of the Emperor’s idea of “peace” is 
logical, and corroborated by the tone maintained and 
the course pursued by him : — 

“Strange is the dtuation, momentous the epoch, 
which mark the dawning moments of the child. The 
father’s Empire ‘meant peace,’ meant respect for the 
rights of surrounding nations, security for thdr inde- 
pendence ; an asseriaon, at lEdl costs and at all hazards. 
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of thdr inviolable claim to pursue their lawful business 
and tbdr useful iudustry, untrammelled, unthwarted, 
and unmolested. He said so ; he said so ere he took, he 
said so in the act of taking, the powers entrusted to 
h im by the unanimous accord of an enthusiastic nation. 
The thought of his Empire and the thought of peace— 
peace within it and peace with his neighbours — pre* 
sented themselves to his mind at one and the same 
moment. He so felt as to deem the two ideas indis- 
soluble — he so acted as to make the two things iden- 
tical. But what peace ? The strong mind and the 
strong will were incapable of vague conceptions or of 
inert and frigid aspirations, such as those dreamy 
Potsdam preferences which amount to but on impotent, 
valueless wish, not to a vigorous, fruitful, acting policy. 
No ; it was not in this manner that the Third Napo- 
leon understood peace — it was not in this sense that 
he valued it, sought it, and defended it. If peace be 
good to have, it is good to keep, and good to recover. 
When he proclaimed his love for it, he intended — as 
right and justice allowed him — to enjoy it under no 
aggressor’s mere sufferance, but to maintain and hold it 
by force, and by every extremity of force, should this 
be necessary. Peace with him signified the rights of 
Europe in peace, not wrong and oppression in un- 
resisted ascendancy. He was not likdy to permit to 
others what he had fi}rbidden to himself. 

“ Having strictly observed every international obli- 
gation — having retrieved all the resources of his own 
country, re-established sodety, revived industry, and 
forced the most mistrustful of foreign States to confide 
in his loyal and upright designs, he has since, in con- 
junction with England, vindicated the outraged dignity 
of public law, and repelled an assailant who menaced 
Europe itsdf. In effecting this last great achievement, 
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he has incidentally revived aU that fame in arms for 
which France need fear few rivals in either ancient or 
modem history. This he accomplished, we say, inci- 
dentally; for as he himself trnly and happily remarked, 
so strong has been that movement towards industrial 
prosperity and moral regeneration impressed by his 
policy upon the afiSairs of the Empire, that the war has 
been but an episode for France, and the splendid re- 
covery and even augmentation of her martial glory but 
an inddent. 

“ The peace for which he has striven, the peace of 
which he proclaimed his Empire to be the symbol, is 
just in the dawn of its return, when the heir of his 
fortunes comes into the world, by another of those 
strange coincidences which seem to mark the destiny of 
the present Emperor, and to make it in some respects 
the complement, in some the compensation, and, in all 
that is best, only the ddayed fulfdment of the attempts 
and hopes connected with the great founder’s reign. 
Divine Providence never destined the progeny of the 
marriage with Maria Louisa to sway the sceptre which 
was to pass for a while from the great race of Napoleon. 
The stormy and warlike Empire of the first monarch 
was not suffered to build at once the durable edifice of 
r^enerated order in France, and the dynasty which 
had scared mankind with the blaze of its sudden glory 
sank and almost disappeared under immense calamities; 
but these were only the tribulations which attend 
almost every great and permanent transfer of authority 
and trust among mankind. The blow was struck 
which had demolished the past ; the tree was planted 
which should overshadow the future.” 

In his repUes* to the addresses presented by the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Congrera and by the Legislative body, 
the Emperor adverted as wdl to the general circum- 
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stances of Europe, as to the principle which had raised 
himself to the Imperiial dignity. To the Plenipotentiaries 
he said : — 

“ I thaTtV the Congress for the wishes and congratu* 
lations which it addresses to me through you. I am 
happy that Providence has sent me a son at the moment 
when an era of general reconciliation is announcing 
itself to Europe. I shall bring him up with the feeling 
that nations must not be egotistical, and that the repose 
of Europe depends on the prosperity of each nation.” 

The allusion to the proper policy of nations is not so 
much a rebuke as an admonition. It is not to be 
doubted that it had reference to the events of the last 
three years, and to the causes which led to the disturb- 
ance of the peace of Europe ; but it applies as mudi to 
the future as to the past. The Plenipotentiaries, repre- 
senting all the great European powers, had declared 
that the birth of the Imperial infent, “ by securing and 
consolidating the Napoleon dynasty, was for the whole 
world a fresh pledge of security and of confidence;” 
and the Emperor did not forget to remind them of the 
principle which it should be his oljject to establirii as 
the guiding star of that dynasty, — the prindple of 
equity, “ fiur play,” redprocd and independent friend- 
sMp and good offices between nations, strong and weak. 

Beplying to the Senate, he explamed his own view of 
the tTiftaning of the denomination “ Child of France 

“ The Senate has participated in my joy on hearing 
that Heaven has ^ven me a son, and you have hailed 
as a happy event the birth of a Child of France. I in- 
tentionaUy make use of that expression. In foci the 
Emperor Napoleon, my unde, who had applied to the 
new system created by the Bevolution all that was great 
and devated in the old regime^ had resumed that andent 
denomination of the children of France. The reason is, 
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gentlemen, that when an hdr is bom who is destined 
to perpetuate a national system, that child is not only 
the scion of a family, but also in truth the son of the 
whole country, and that appellation points out to him 
his duties. If this were true under the old monarchy, 
which represented exclusively the privileged classes, 
how much more so is it now, when the sovereign is 
the elect of the nation, the first citizen of the country, 
and the representative of the interests of all ? I thank 
you for the kind wishes which you have expressed for 
this child of France and for the Empress.” 

The reply to the address of the Corps L4^slatif con- 
t ftina an affecting reference to the precariousness of 
human fortunes, accompanied by the es^resdon of a 
confiding hope in* the Providential protection under 
which France had become the theatre of a change so 
wonderful and so beneficial, and by a recollection of 
the origin and duties of the emsting dynasty : — 

1 have been much affected at the manifestation of 
your feriings at the birth of a son whom Providence 
has given me. Tou have hailed in him the hope, so 
eagerly entertained by the nation, of the perpetuity of a 
system whidi is regarded as the surest guarantee of the 
general interests of the countiy; but the unanimous 
acclamations which surround his cradle do not prevent 
me from reflecting on the destiny of those who have 
been bom in the same place and under similar dreum- 
stltnces. If I fed hopes that his fate may be more 
fortunate, it is in the first place because I confide in 
Providence, because I cannot doubt its protection when 
seeing it raise up, by a concurrence of extraordinary 
drcumstances, all tlmt it was pleased to levd forty 
years ago^ as though it wished to give strength, by 
martyrdom and misfortune, to a new dynasty, springing 
from the ranks of the people. History besides eSatains 
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instruction wMch I shall not forget. It tdls me, on 
the one hand, that the favours of fortune should never 
he abused ; and on the other, that a dynasty has no 
diance of stability unless it remains faithfhl to its origin 
and occupies itself solely with the popular interests for 
which it has been created. This child, who is conse- 
crated in his cradle by the peace which is being pre- 
pared, by the benediction of the holy father, brought 
by the aid of electricity an hour after his birth, and 
lastly, by the acdamations of the French people, 
whom the Emperor so much loved — this child will, 1 
hope, be worthy of the destinies which await him.” 

The sentiments expressed on these and other occasions 
by the Emperor, confirmed, as they have been, by those 
best of all proofs of sincerity — consistent actions — have 
gained him praise and admiration, even amongst those 
political sections in England whose members were for- 
merly most bitterly hostile to him. A leading “radical” 
journal observes, on his Majesty’s replies to the con- 
gratulatory addresses : — 

“ It is the avowal of this great text of political civilisa- 
tion that accords exactly with the conduct which has 
won the Emperor cordial esteem and regard among our- 
selves. We beheve that he perceives the interests of 
the human race as our best and wisest perceive them, 
in the devdopment of the arts of mutual help. He sees 
that the greatness of empires must reside in themselves, 
in the full use of all the advantages which God has 
bestowed upon them, and their peace and security in 
the interchange of benefits with others. He has &ith 
in right and good. As a statesman of this first order of 
greatness, we honour him. As a reformer of the old 
insane feud between the two realms, we ^ve a natural 
and unbounded preference to himsdf, and to the dynasty 
he mdy educate in his views, over the legitimate and 
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qoasi'legitimate races that have kept their subjects from 
turning on themselves by hounding them on to worry 
others. He is a king of men, not a dog-fighter. And 
as to a citizen who has lived among us and joined in our 
national feelings, as to a man whose most genial hopes 
are thus far fulfilled, we trader him all good wishes, 
even to the realisation of every honest, fatherly, and 
patriotic aspiration the event may prompt him to 
frame.” 

It was a judicious observation that the complimentary 
language of official bodies in France would, by itseV, 
have been disentitled to recognition as necessarily 
marking the sense of the nation. True, the terms em- 
ployed by those who represented these bodies were 
more pointed, more practical, more definite, than those 
usually addressed to a crowned head. There was no 
vagueness in them. Specific fimts were mentioned, 
spedfic assertions made, capable of being refuted or 
controverted, had there been anything false or exagge- 
rated in them. There was no attempt to shelter the 
hollowness of compliment behind a doud of mystifica- 
tion. StiU, the true test of popular feeling is the spon- 
taneous expression of the nullions having no connexion 
with the Executive Power save that of nationality and 
their srase of identity of interests. There was much 
truth in the remark that the demonstrations of the 
dames des halles, of the artisans, of the provincial 
populations, of the faubourgs inhabited by the opera- 
tive classes, and formerly the strongholds of disaffec- 
tion, were more worthy of note, more important as 
testimonies of what France thought and fdt, than 
anything emanating from parties holding otBicial rank 
could be. And this spedes of demonstration — ^popular, 
universal — the exceptions being so indgnificant as to 
illustrate the more fordbly, by contrast, the feelings 
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vrhich actuated the masses— was that which saluted the 
birth of the heir to the throne. 

Here in England, too, unaccustomed as we are to 
much external manifestation of emotion, we united our 
acclamations to those of our firiends and neighbours 
across the Channel. The Lord Mayor of London was 
overwhdmed with communications from the heads 
of the provincial municipal bodies, suggesting the 
propriety of the lead being taken by the Corporation of 
the metropolis, in offering the tribute of our English 
congratulations, and expressing the satisfaction of En- 
glish hearts at an event so pleasing to “our good, 
time, and faithful ally.” And at the meeting of the 
Common Council of the City of London, resolutions 
in accordance with those suggestions were voted amid 
unanimous acclamations. One of the Aldermen took 
the opportunity of saying a few words to his fellow- 
citizens, in reference to the mutual position of England 
and France : — 

“ There is not a man in the Court who does not feel 
i^m his heart the importance of the alliance between 
England and France, and that the prosperity of this 
country mainly depends upon a good understanding 
with our nearest neighbour and ally, and not, as hitherto 
considered, our natural enemy. 1 look upon the 
Inrth of an Imperial prince as a blessing from a super- 
intending Providence. When 1 read the answers 
which the illustrious Soverrign of France has returned 
to the addresses of Ms people congratulating him on 
the event* 1 see a great, generous, and strong mind, 
and an e:q>ression of gratitude for the fovour which 
Providence has bestowed.” 

The resolution following was voted by the Court, 
after a remark from the Lord Mayor, that if it were an 
En^h habit to offer congratulations on sudi occasions. 
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in the ordinary intercourse between acquaintances and 
fellow-citizens, still more appropriate was such a course 
in the present instance, in relation to “ our firm friend, 
our courteous neighbour, our august ally, the Emperor 
of the French:” — 

That this Court tenders to their Imperial Majesties 
the Emperor and the Empress of the French, its hearty 
congratulations on the auspicious birth of a prince, — an 
event of importance to the general interests of France, 
and conducive to the domestic happiness of their Im- 
perial Majesties. That this Court recalls with pleasure 
the gradous visit of thdr Imperial Majesties to the 
Guildhall of this undent dty, and it now renews the 
hopes and aspirations then expressed by the Corpora- 
tion of London, for the long life and happiness of their 
Imperial Majesties, and that France may continue pros- 
perous, in intimate alliance with this country, and in 
amity with all the nations of the world.” 

The language of the Common Councillors of London 
represents in substance the dedarations which proceeded 
firam munidpal authorities, from assodations and insti- 
tutions in all parts of this country. In many towns the 
public buildings were decorated with the united flags ; 
the church bells rang out joyous peals — one of our 
English modes of evindng particular satisfiiction and 
sympathy with the happiness of persons who possess 
our esteem and good wishes. Witib more than wonted 
alacrity — ^with an alacrity wholly unparalleled in connec- 
tion with such matters as the domestic fdidty of 
fordgn potentates, we responded to — we re-echoed — 
the rejoidngs of our ndghbours. Never before was 
there witnessed in England so general a sympathy — 
so emphatic an expression of conourrence with the 
emotions moving the heart of another people. Look- 
ing at the scenes pr^ented in many parts of England, 
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upon the recdpt of the intdligence communicated by 
the booming of “ the twenty-second gun,” any one not 
acquainted with tbe actual cause of the celebration 
nugbt have supposed that.it was in honour of some 
event of bappy import to our own weU-loved Sovereign. 
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BBFLBOTIONS OS TBB FAST, MBDITATIONB ON THE FTJTtIBE, OF NA- 
POLEON THE THIRD. — . STATE OF FBANOE AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
WAB. — THE INB7ITABLE CONDITION OF NATIONAL GREATNESS. — 
TINIT7 OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN THE INTERESTS OF UANRIND. 

Tbb birth of the young Prince crowns the transcendent 
fortunes of a career which, in its vicissitudes, in its 
difficulties and trials, in the persistence, equanunity, 
and unswendng reliance of a single man on the ulti- 
mate triumph of a great principle, is absolutely without 
parallel in the history of the world. We have seen 
Kapoleon the Third descending, in his infancy, *‘from 
the steps of the throne ” to the position of a proscribed 
exile. We have seen him, when a youth, with the 
sentence of perpetual banishment fixed on himself 
and all his race^ directing his thoughts incessantly to 
France, foreseeing the day when the ban would be 
removed, when all France would recognise the great 
name of Ifapoleon as one to be honoured — not pro- 
scribed. We have seen him adhering to this faith and 
persuasion in times when the avowal of bdief in the 
possibility of such a change was regarded, by men who 
considered themselves astute politicians, as the mere 
manifestation of a restless ffincy. When the prospects 
of the Napoleonite principle were at the lowest ebb, 
when the power of an ascendant dynasty seemed most 
firmly establiriied, his convictions respecting the 
future were as complete, as boldly expressed, as they 
were after events had proved that his calculations were 
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not merely visionary. So entire was his bdief — so 
perfect his faith — that, when the Orleans dynasty was 
at the climax of its temporary success, he was engaged 
in drawing up a plan of the system which he regarded 
as best adapted to the wants and interests of France, 
and which ought to replace that introduced, amid 
national indignation, by King Louis Philippe. The 
nature and probable worMngs of that contemplated by 
himself, he argued and investigated with as much 
earnestness, as if its adoption were a measure under 
present discussion by statesmen and legislators, instead 
of being the dream of a young man, without influence 
beyond that of his name, living in retirement on the 
quiet borders of a Swiss lake. And if it were dis- 
similar, in many details, to that which he found, on 
experience, to be required by the actual position of the 
coimtry, it will be seen, on examination of its leading 
features, that the fundamental, guiding principle of 
both was the same — modified oifly by the exigencies 
involved in the fluctuation of principles and crash of 
factions of which France was so long the victim. 

We have in England a maxim, which has passed into 
a toast, and is repeated with unlimited unction by 
orators at public festivities. It is, ‘^The people 
the only source of legitimate power.” This maxim, 
or prindple, so popular amongst us, is what has been 
enunciatfid all through his life, in every alternation of 
fortune, by Napdeon the Third, and been practi- 
cally exemplified by him in his public acta. On this 
princi|>le he bases his power, — to the people he refers 
unreservedly his title to the exalted position which he 
holds; and never has he done so more emphatically 
- th n-Ti in replying to the congratulatory addresses pre- 
sented to him by the Legi^tive body on the birih 
of his heir. Never, in his mountain dwelling in Swit- 
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zerland, in the seclusion of Ham, in his English esiile, 
when so many inducements existed to court popularity 
by exaggerated professions, — never didhe more implicitly 
hail the national will — the universal people of France 
— as the only source from which power could lawfully 
emanate, than when speaking to the world with the 
weight of Imperial authority. And if, at the present 
moment, in France, there be less scope for political 
discussions and controversies than may agree with 
the prepossessions of Englishmen, whose liberty is an 
edifice which it has taken centuries to erect, calm 
reflection upon the state of affairs in the nd.ghbouring 
country will lead to the conclusion that the stringency 
alluded to is, and must for some time continue to 
be, conducive to the true interests of France. It 
should be remembered, that though faction, perfidy, 
and reactionary conspiracies have been vanquished, 
they are not yet dead ; that though the infinitdy pre- 
ponderating majority of Frenchmen are heart and hand 
with the Emperor, the fractional minority of disaffected 
persons — who would willingly plunge the country into 
a murderous anarchy — are restless, impatient ; that they 
have shown how great is the power for mischief of a 
small number of active and pertinacious disturbers of 
the public quiet. Society must be consolidated, order 
must be secured, the embers of intrigue and anti- 
nationd plotting must die out, before the Emperor, in 
view of his duties to the people of France, can be 
justified in rdaxing that vigilance of supervision — that 
entirety of executive admiiustration — which he has 
established with the approval of the nation. 

As when surrounded, in 1846, by extraordinary 
inducements to compromise his own relations with 
France, he chose unhesitatingly the course of con- 
sistency and honour, and remained faithful to the 
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principle which was the guiding star of his life ; so, in 
1856, he plainly avows that his hope of the prosperous 
perpetuity of his dynasty is bound up with the obser- 
vance of that principle. And, as in all the struggles of 
his life, he has advised England and France that the 
relinquishment of inveterate prejudice and hostility, 
and the frank adoption of sentiments of esteem and 
friendship, constitute the policy of true patriotism for 
the people of both countries ; so one of the uses which 
he has made of his power has been to give effect to that 
advice— ’With what eminent success the present happy 
union of sympathies testifies. Many steps which he 
has found it incumbent to take have been from time 
to time subjects of misapprehension in England, and 
he has himself, in consequence of such misapprehenrion, 
been assailed by vituperation as intemperate as unde- 
served. However pained and annoyed he may have 
felt at this injustice — proceeding from a country 
which he esteemed, and by which he desired to be 
esteemed in turn — he never suffered his annoyance to 
degenerate into petulant resentment, or to interfere 
with the object which he has at length happily accom- 
plished, in the annihilation of those prejudices of “ here- 
ditaiy ” and " natural ” enmity, that too long described 
the feelings of Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

Glorious and beneficial as his role has already been 
to France, the seeds of still greater benefits have been 
planted, to develope goodly fruit in due time. In 
truth, and courage, and fhithful perseverance, he has 
worked to a great end, and nobly attained it. In 
the midst of an expensive and onerous war, France 
has enjoyed under him a social tranquillity and 
material proeperity the more remarkable that they 
followed so soon a long interval of distress, disturbance, 
and confttrion. It is quite true, that great sacrifices 
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were made, in order to carry on the mighty contest 
with as little pressure as possible on the comforts of the 
population — as true as that England and France were 
prepared to encounter stUl greater sacrifices, had they 
been necessary to the effectuation of their honest andlaud- 
able purpose; and it is possible that now, on the return 
of peace, there may be experienced, for a while, some 
disturbing effects from the extraordinary efforts put 
forth during 1854-55. But such contingencies are 
only what nations of the first rank must accept as 
conditions of their greatness and dignity. It is by the 
power and the readiness to make extensive sacrifices 
and costly efforts for commensurate objects, that 
nations become and remain great and respected ; and if 
some of the consequences of these efforts be momen* 
tarily unpleasant, this forms no argument against the 
policy which dictated them. 

Firmly established in the grateful attachment of the 
country which he has served and saved ; possessing the 
cordial good-will of Englishmen, whose unfavourable 
prqudices his honesty, frith, and fortitude have con- 
verted into friendly esteem ; holding a high, perhaps 
unequalled, influence in the counmls of Europe — Napo- 
leon the Third gives incessant proofs of his fitness for 
his pre-eminent position ; of his will and ability to use 
it in the interests not only of France, but in those of 
justice, humanity, civihsation throughout the world — 
In the solidity of his power, in the prospect, voudhsafed 
by Providence, of the permanence of the beneficial 
system, and the regeneration of the just policy, inaugu- 
rated by him, the wise and good of all countries 
recognise the opening of a new and better era in the 
intercourse between governments and nations. 
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Ths retunx of peace brings thoughts and objects differ- 
ing widely from those which for three years engrossed 
the interest of Europe. Short as the time is that has 
elapsed since the outbreak of hostilities, it is profoundly 
true, in the words of an eminent peer, that “ in that 
brief space we have lived through the events of an age.’' 
Without reiterating those speculations upon the projects 
and designs of Ehissia, which have so long furnished a 
t^ for political controvert, it may be asserted that 
the rdations of that great power towards the rest of 
Europe are placed on a footing more satisfactory to her 
neighbours, and more conducive to the true prosperity 
and happiness of the Russian people themsdves, than 
she has occupied since the period of her recognition in the 
first rank of European nations. If it be true that the 
po1i(7 of Russia was one of systematic aggression, 
maintained under aU circumstances, and carried for- 
ward without cessation during a century and a half, that 
policy has at length, for the first time, recdved a de- 
dded die(k — such a check as has not only brought its 
practical operations to a stand-stiQ, but has actually 
driven it back upon Itself. The continuous territori^ 
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extension of the dominions of the Czar was a thing 
of which we had been so accustomed to hear, that their 
curtailment appears more like a dream than a realised 
fact j encroachment was a word so long identified with 
the name of St. Petersburg, that concession, retrogres* 
don, are terms which we can scarcely accept in their 
full meaning. 

But the fiicts are there before us. The incubus, as 
some have termed it, — ^the bugbear, as it has been termed 
by others, — of Bussian predominance is dissipated, and 
all fear of her resuming a position obnoxious to other 
powers is postponed to indefinite, at least to dis* 
tant futurity. It is a positive fact that many nations 
breathe more freely, and all, even the greatest, more 
easily, than they did three years ago ; but it would be 
idle to say that Russia is disabled. The powerful armies 
which, in the heat and crisis of the war, she continued 
to maintain in regions remote from the chief scene of 
confiict — in the North, in Asia Minor, along the line of 
her interminable frontier — refute that idea. Her re- 
sources for further campaigning remained powerful 
at the centre, though weakened at one extremity. But, 
if not disabled, she has been admonished, — she has 
received a lesson, wholesome if stem, that there are 
boundaries which the prestige of countless legions and 
limitless territory will not be permitted to transgress ; 
that whilst beyond all question she is entitled to a place 
amongst the foremost powers of the earth, whilst her 
strength is gigantic, her courage and enterprise redoubt* 
able, these qualities constitute no charter to infringe- 
ment on the rights of others, even though in vigour, 
virtue, enterprise, and every quality commanding respect 
and esteem, they may be infinitdy her inferiors. And 
such is Turkey. No one supposes that the course 
of the Western Powers, in resoutang the crossing of 
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the Frath by the army of Gortschakoff, was dictated 
by respect for the rdigious and political system of 
Tnrk^. But it was felt by England and France that 
that proceeding was one of the steps in a career tend- 
ing generally to the subversion of the rights and inde- 
pendence of nations. The defence of Turkey became a 
European necessity. The two leading peoples of civili- 
sation undertook the onerous duty of fulfilling the dic- 
tates of that necesdty, andright gloriously they have per- 
formed their task. Some of the results of the Two Years’ 
Work were thus summed up in the House of Peers by a 
veteran peer, unconnected with Ministerial office : — 

“ What was the condition of Europe two years ago ? 
What were the evils which France and England meant 
to redress or to avert ? Looking at Europe at that time, 
1 may say that Eussia was in possession, either per- 
sonally or by the influence of her diplomacy, of a great 
portion of Europe. Eussia, with her armies and her 
naval power — though that had been greatly exaggerated 
— ^with her diplcnnatic skill and great wealth, at that 
time exercised a sort of indefinite influwce over a 
great portion of Europe. Germany Mt the weight 
of that mesmeric influence — a sort of awe and dread 
which even extended to our distant empire in India. 
Germany sat cowering under the influence of Eussia. 
Sweden was becoming gradually absorbed within her 
snares. The Frindipalities were within her grasp; the 
waters of the Danube were under her seal ; the Black 
Sea was commanded by her fortresses and crowded with 
her navies; and Turkey had contracted that mortal 
disease which her powerful neighbour had imparted to 
her. But what is now the state of Europe? The 
8£dl is broken. Germany has awoke from the 
trance, and be^s to show some ngns of conscious- 
njSBs; Sweden m reassured, the Principalities are re- 
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stored, the waters of the Danube are open, and the ON 
toman empire is free. One auspicious characteristic of 
this Treaty is the moderation which the plenipotentiaries 
have manifested throughout the negotiations. The two 
belligerents, England and France, were influenced by no 
sordid desire of aggrandisement, by no vulgar ambi- 
tion, and they sought to gain no exclusive advantages 
for themselves. The advantages which have been 
gained are all public — are all European — and they be- 
long, I may say, to all the nations of the world, '^en 
France and England entered into this war, they solemnly 
announced that it should not be followed by any per- 
sonal aggrandisement. There are some who are disposed 
to regard with suspicion this declaration, and there have 
been times when such a declaration was made merely a 
pretext for spoliation and robbery; but in this case 
the pledge has been folly and honestly redeemed, and 
I say that this is one of the most satisfoctory character- 
istics of the Treaty.” 

That article in the Treaty which secures, so far as any 
promise of the Turkish government can be regarded as 
security, the release of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan from the atrocious oppressions by which, for cen- 
turies, they have been trodden under foot, is another 
valuable result of the Two Years’ Work. It is not to be 
hoped that the execution of this article wiU or can be 
enforced so foithfully as if the party pledged had been 
a civilised government. The inveterate corruption of 
the Turkish administration, the sanguinary fanaticism 
of the Mussulman population, render it improbable 
that for a long time the emanmpatoiy measure can be 
carried out in the provinces remote from Constanti- 
nople. But a great beginning of good has been made. 
The first really effectual step in the reform of some of 
Ihe worst features of Turkish barbarism has been taken ; 
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and this fact may be accounted one of the fruits of 
the union of France and England — a union mainly 
owing to the constancy and firmness of the man who, as 
•was well remarked by a British peer, “ has made ‘ the 
Great Napoleon ’ no longer a distinctive epithet.” 

Undoubtedly, then, a lesson, severe and stem, has 
been administered to Russia. She has for the moment 
been weakened. A statesman, who, beyond most of his 
contemporaries, is independent of party ties, looking 
into the future, thus meditates on the probable attitude 
of that country, when, by cultivating the arts of 
peace, she shall have developed her enormous dormant 
resources, and rendered herself more powerful than 
ever; — 

“lam wdl aware that Russia may make herself more 
formidable by developing her internal resources ; but it 
is impossible for nations to act on the principle that such 
devdopment is to be regarded as an object of jealousy. 
I entertain the opinion, which was proved in the recent 
struggle, that a single line of railway would have been 
more serviceable to Russia, as a means of defence, than 
the vast accumulation of cannon and military stores. 
But if we were to look with jealousy on other countries 
developing their resources, the world, with all its imper- 
fections, would be less fit for us to live in than it is. The 
time has been when the nations of Europe — and I cannot 
exclude England from the catalogue — acted on the other 
view of the case, that the wealth of one nation was the 
poverty of another. That is a doctrine as detestable as 
it is unsound.” 

This is sensible language; but the speaker might 
have gone farther. Rustia, attending to arts and in- 
dustry, instead of devoting herself so exclusively to the 
drilling of troops and the preparation of munitions of vrer, 
will doubtless become in time more powerful than she 
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was when many nations quailed at her name. But this 
Tnser occupation of her energies in the natural 
sequence of cause and effect, r^der her more reluctant 
to endanger the blessings she will thus have ac- 
quired. It must be remembered that the “ hereditary 
policy,” as it was termed, never until now met with 
an actual repulse — never until now was not only in- 
terrupted but turned back. The most authentic in- 
tdligence received from St. Petersburg represents the 
Czar and his advisers as engaged in any contem- 
plations rather than those connected with the promo- 
tion of that policy. Internal improvements of all kinds 
— agriculture, commerce, manufactures, roads, bridges, 
pubhc works — are stated to be the objects of their soli- 
ritude. It will be an extraordinaiy eccentricdly in 
human nature, if such occupations, followed by thrir 
natural fruits, do not bring the sovereign and states, 
men of Russia to views more moderate, more peaceable, 
more consonant with the principles of rivilised progress, 
than those long attributed to the successors of Peter the 
Great. Indeed the character and disposition of the 
present Czar predispose him to a course of proceeding 
the reverse of that which has so often given cause for 
uneasiness. 

“ He has,” it was observed in the course of the de- 
bates on the Peace Address, “ already won the esteem 
and regard of Europe; he has shown great moral 
courage and humanity, and a just estimate of the in- 
terests of his people. A great career of usefulness is 
before him, and it may be trusted that he will pursue 
that course which it is evident he is inclined to take; 
and if he do, he will reap a glorious reward in the 
improvement and happiness of his people, and be beloved 
and respected by all Europe.” 

‘The admittance of Turkey **to the comity of nations” 
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has been dwelt on as one of the beneficial conseqnences 
of the war. Granted that it is so. There are many 
who think that the position of Turkey is not worthy 
of consideration beyond the extent to which her in> 
temal abases may be rectified, and to which her 
government may be rendered somewhat less of a stand- 
ing obstruction to civilisation. Whether these depre- 
ciatory views of the nature of the Ottoman system be 
correct or not, it must be confessed that so long as that 
government exists nominally, it is desirable that it 
should be amenable to gener^ international law, rather 
than remain in isolation. But, perhaps, it might be 
added, that fiir more important, far more advantageous, 
is the adhesion, in sincerity and good faith, to the “ comity 
of nations,” of the mighty, energetic empire of Bussia. 
That is a consummation pregnant with beneficial effects 
to the world. That is a result, the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated. And that it has now been 
attained there is every reason to hope. Even whilst 
the war lasted it was generally understood that the 
state of things to which he had succeeded was not con- 
genial to the feelings of Alexander the Second. WeU, 
that state of things is terminated. The career of 
peaceful improvement on which he appears to have 
entered, the increase of friendly intercourse between 
Russia and the West, the cordMity with which her 
late antagonists have expressed thmr desire that friend- 
ship should take the place of enmity; all things con- 
spire to afford the young Emperor a noble opportunity 
of confirming the favourable prepossesaons of Europe. 
On the whole it may be presumed, that by the arrival 
of the time when Russia shall have recovered the ex- 
hausting effects of the late straggle, she will be dis- 
posed to employ her recruited strength more wisely 
' thf " in the reeuscitadon of projects of which, supposing 
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them to have been rightly attributed to the Emperor 
Nicholas, the impracticability has been so signally de- 
monstrated. 

And in what position does the dose of the contest 
leave the relations between England and France ? It 
was prophesied by some of those who r^rded that 
alliance with jealousy, — who would willingly have intro- 
duced dissension, — ^who would have excited in the minds 
of the English people feelings of jealousy and distrust of 
the Emperor of the French, — ^that the war would be 
brought to a dose, not through the finimess but 
through the crumbling and disruption of the alliance. 
What are the &cts? Never was a great enterprise 
begun, carried on, and consummated with so perfect an 
accord between two powerfol allies. Never was there, 
in circumstances so trying and delicate, an example of 
such unshaken cordiality, such undeviating loyalty and 
good faith. Sacrifices, sufferings, perils, and glories 
shared in common, have confirmed and cemented those 
good feelings which it has been the life-labour of 
Napoleon the Third to promote between his own gal- 
lant people and the people of that land which stands 
second only to his own in his esteem and affection. 
How high, and pure, and generous was the object with 
which the two great nations encountered the costs and 
sacrifices of war, — how bravely and honestly they 
worked together towards that object I It was well 
described by the venerable peer who seconded the Ad- 
dress in the House of Lords : — 

“ I will first refer to France, with whom we have 
unfortunatdy in former times been in a state of 
discord, but I trust will now remain in perpetual 
peace. Nothing could be more noble than the manner 
in which England and France united together fijr the 
attainment of common ul^ects. They have been brothers 
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in arms, brothers in military labours, and in tbe victories 
of war ; and 1 trust they will now continue brothers 
in tbe more glorious victories of peace. The confede- 
racy between England and France will be memorable 
in history. Confederates generally are proverbially 
frail. When one mighty power coalesces with an in- 
ferior power, there is then the acknowledged supremacy 
of the former, which prevents the evils of divided com- 
mand. In the present instance, however, two nations, 
equal in power, had joined their forces together for 
the accomplishment of a great purpose. Their armies 
were under separate generals, and under the direction of 
independent sovereigns, and they had to act against the 
absolute will of one individual of great capacity, who 
was the absolute master of millions of brave, intriligent, 
and disciplined soldiers. These were the odds against 
which the confederacy had to contend, all calculated to 
multiply the difficuMes and bring out the weakness of 
that confederacy, if any weakness existed. What was 
the secret of their success ? First and foremost, the 
purity of their motive. That motive was so high 
as to raise them above all petty discord and little ani- 
mosities. The next was the undoubted loyalty and 
good faith of the two confederate Powers ; but besides 
that firm loyalty there was required that ringle, and 
wise, and ju^ng head whose duty it was to find out 
and select one great and paramount object, the import- 
ance of which should be such that its acquisition should 
be final and decisive of the struggle. That principle 
pervaded thrir actions, and bound the wills of the na- 
tions into one common bond. They were thus bound 
together by united councils in one glorious enterprise, 
giving them compactness and force which enabled them 
to triumph agmnst that supreme will with which they 
had to contend. * f * Lwk,” continued the weaker. 
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“ at the union between France and England, and the im< 
portance which that union will have on arts, sdences, 
and civilisation. Who can tdl the possible consequences 
of that union, which I trust will continue unbroken, and 
which, if it continue unbroken, will from day to day 
acquire new strength and solidity ! 

In the Commons, the value of the alliance, or rather 
of the cordial esteem and friendship, between ourselves 
and our gallant neighbours, was likewise the subject of 
congratulatory allusion : — 

“ England carried on the war vrith energy, at least 
the latter part of it, and she has formed a real alliance 
with France, by which additional security is given for 
the continuance of peace, and which will enable her 
to pursue the arts of peace and promote the cause of 
civilisation at home and abroad.” 

liTor ^d honourable members forget the chief indi> 
vidual influence to which, under Providence, the two 
countries are indebted for the alliance : — 

“ The alliance of this country with France has been 
proved by severe triids, by some reverses, and by great 
successes. It is the first time in history that the two 
countries have learnt to trust each other ; and the at* 
tainment of great objects has been the result of a con- 
fidence which I believe to have been mainly due to the 
scrupulous honour and fidelity with which the Emperor 
of the French discharged every obligation he entered 
into with reference to England.” 

Most true it is that never before were France and 
England upon terms which could be described as those 
of sincere and trustful amity. Before now there has 
been peace, there has been nominal alliance, there has 
been occasional co-operation in diplomatic negotiations, 
and once or twice, as in the “untoward event” of 
I^avarino, in more active measures ; but who can deny 
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that, century after century, the feeling betT^een them 
has been the contrary of trustfulness — that the hearts 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen never beat really in 
unison ? It was reserved for the present Emperor, it 
has been his glorious privilege, his chosen labour, to 
promote a new and better sentiment — to substitute 
confidence, fiiendship, good-will, for the old rankling 
jealousies which had never been extirpated; which 
had lingered on, amid all changes of governments and 
dynasties, making peace always precarious and hostility 
ever imminent. Those who remember — and who does 
not? — the provocations which, whether as President 
or Emperor, he received from some of our orators and 
journalists — those who seriously call to mind the abuse 
and invective of which he was so long the object, Avill 
appredate the constancy and firmness with which, in 
the face of all discouragements and annoyances, he 
pursued his object of drawing closer together the senti- 
ments of the two nations, and founding mutual esteem 
on mutual intelligence. Generous and noble was the 
effort — complete is the success. Before the war began 
he had sown the seeds of the happy change, and that 
very event of war, which it was ho2>ed by his enemies, 
and by the enemies of England and France, would have 
frustrated his labour, has crowned it with honourable 
triumph. 

The debate on the Address ^ve the Earl of Garendon, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary for Fordgn Affairs, and in virtue 
of his position as our prindpal representative at the 
Paris Conferences, an opportunity to bear testimony to 
the conduct of the Emperor. The noble Earl referred 
in the first place to “ the great position which the Em- 
peror had made for himself, and which he preserved, 
because it was founded in confidence on him, and above 
all on his peifect good feith.” Certain it is tlist the 
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Imperial power of Napoleon the Third, founded on the 
well-won confidence of the people of France, and on 
the faith and truth with which, through every phasis of 
his proceedings as Chief of the State, he has acquitted 
himself of the great duties entrusted to him by numerous 
expressions of the national will, is maintained in in- 
creasing splendour and dignity, amid the enhanced 
respect of the civilised world, by the qualities which first 
created it. The entire passage is worth quoting, not 
the least interesting portion of it beiog that in which 
Lord Clarendon describes the Emperor’s repudiation of 
those suspicions of England’s good faith and sincerity 
which certain influences are, on aU possible occasions, 
exerted to disseminate amongst foreigners. The Em- 
peror’s entire confidence in our truth and candour, at a 
juncture when we were doubted by many, is consistent 
with his whole character — mth the respect he has 
always manifested not less for our national honesty than 
for our national might — with his utter disdain of the 
“Perfide Albion” fenaticism which parties whom we 
have protected are at this moment, as many times 
before, endeavouring to excite in France. Lord Claren- 
don said: — 

“I feel that I have another duty to perform— 
namely, that I should in justice and gratitude bear 
unfeigned testimony to the honourable conduct, perfect 
good faith, and straightforward proceedings of the 
Emperor of the French. The Emperor of the French 
occupies a great position, which he has made for him- 
sri^ and which he preserves, because it was founded 
in confidence on him, and above all on his perfect good 
faith ; and I bdieve that this confidence will go on in- 
crearing, because the great position which he occu- 
pies, and the great power which he wields, have never 
disturbed his clear and honest judgment. It was 
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a striking coincidence, as skowing the result of tke 
Emperor’s policy, that on the 30th of March last 
he recdved from the plenipotentiaries a Treaty of Paris 
in the Tuileries — in that very palace in which, on 
another 30th of March, a Treaty of Paris against France 
was signed by the representatives of the respective go- 
vernments of Europe. My noble friend has alluded to 
certain difficulties which attended my position. I felt 
the difficulties arising out of a general beUef of the in- 
sincerity of England-— that England was inflamed by a 
thirst for military glory — and arising out of the warlike 
sfirit which was exhibited in parliament and the press. 
I became deeply sensible of the existence of that feding, 
and of the impression that we did not mean to make 
peace, and that we proposed to drag France on in the 
war, although she beUeved that every object had been at- 
tained. I must say that the Emperor of the French did 
not share in that impression. He had full confidence 
that what we had undertaken we would perform. He 
bdieved in the honour of England ; and he believed also 
that mo British representative would negotiate, wishing 
those negotiations to be unsuccessfuL” 

In fact, the Emperor knew as well as any one that of 
aU the powers which were parties in the negotiations, 
England was that which could best afford to cany on a 
long war ; but he also knew that English statesmen had 
declared that they did not make war for the sake of war 
but for the sake of peace, and that they were willing 
and detirons that hostilities should cease as soon as the 
objects which had induced England to engage in these 
hostilities should be obtained. The Emperor knows us 
wdl. Himstif a man of honour and sincerity, he has 
learned from experience to give us credit fi>r similar 
qualities. And when the English government declared 
Itsidf open to the acceptance of an “ honourable peace,” 
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he believed that its dedaration expressed its meaning 
and intention. He did not bdieve that Lord Claren- 
don’s mission was a mission of lies and fraud. He 
believed that if the intention of England had been to 
carry on the war in any event, without regarding the 
fedings of Europe, the conditions on which peace could 
be made, or the original causes of the rupture, she would 
never have despatched her plenipotentiaries to Paris ; 
that if she had pre*resolved that, come what could, there 
should not be peace, she would not have gone through 
the hypocritical farce of conferring on the subject. In 
short, knowing us and trusting us, he discountenanced 
the rumours and assertions which had gone abroad, as 
to Lord Clarendon’s part in the consultations being 
merely that of a fraudulent sham. It was not the first 
occasion on which he had borne witness against a con- 
tinental pr^udice which was apt to impute disingenuous- 
ness — ^not to say perfidy — ^to British policy. With good 
reason the Earl of Ellesmere ascribed the happy termi- 
nation of a season of trial, sufiering, and sacrifice, to the 
cordial co-operation and generous confidence of “ our 
&ithful ally.” 

But it is not in parliament nnly, emphatic and una- 
nimous as, amongst statesmen of various parties, were 
the tributes paid to his loytd and magnanimous conduct, 
— it is not in parliament only that we find Englishmen 
recording their sentiments of reverence for himself, 
and friendship for the great people on whom his wisdom, 
fortitude, and honesty have conferred such important 
service. Wherever, in public or private, his name is 
mentioned, the same sentiment is manifested. The ex- 
ceptions are just sufficiently noticeable to prove the 
virtual universalily of the rule. With respect, too, to 
the tone of the press, the utter failure of the attempt of 
one or two newspapers to get up a “ cry ” against the 
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Emperor in the year 1856, stands in pleasing contrast 
to the intemperate effusions into which too many Eng- 
lish journalists allowed themselves to he betrayed a few 
years since. It is my conviction that the more respect- 
able and by fer the larger portion of the writers who took 
part in the indecorous exhibitions of 1851 — 53, sin- 
cerdy regret their error ; that, even if public opinion did 
not forbid it, they would not be found repeating the foUy 
of the period alluded to. The disapproval with which 
isolated attempts at a renewd. of the campaign of 
calumny have been recdved, proves that the people of 
this country heartily concur, in this instance, with the 
language used by the members of both Houses of Par- 
liament. 

In the month of May, the Lord Mayor* of London en- 
tertained the Queen’s mmisters and many persons of 
distinction. The banquet was disposed on the grand 
scale for whidh the hospitalities of the City of London 
are renowned, and which was worthily maintained by 
the late Lord Mayor, who, to the practical know- 
ledge and sound common sense of a first-rate man of 
butiness, unites true gentlemanly courtesy and the ac- 
quirements an accomplished scholar. Amongst the 
« merchant princes” of London it would be impossible 
to point to one who from character and petition could 
be better qualified to perform the duties of host on an 
occasion which was no ordinary Mansion-House festi- 
vity, but when transactions of the deepest interest 
were to be treated by some of the principal actors in 
ihem. 

The guests indiuded many of the eminent men of 
varions countries, including the Preach ambassador. 


* Tlie Bight Bbn. David Salomons. 
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and other members of the corps diplomatique, the prime 
minister of England, and several of his colleagues, 
peers, judges, members of parliament, and divines. 
Amongst the toasts proposed was one which, the Lord 
Mayor observed, “ could not fail to sink deeply into 
the hearts of Englishmen, affirming as it did the neces* 
sity of the cultivation of those intimate rdationships 
which had sprung up between England and France.” 
His lordship proceeded to dwell on the importance to 
the whole world, as well as to England and France, of 
preserving those relationships, and drawing still closer 
the bonds of union and friendship : — 

“ The world has beheld the two most powerful nations 
on the face of the earth bound to each other in arms 
for the accomplishment of a great object — no less an 
object than the security of Europe, and the interests of 
the world at large. That great object they pursued 
with determination, but at the same time with modera- 
tion. Those two great nations have now retired from 
the contest in which they had been engaged, and I 
trust that the intimate alliance which subsisted in war 
will continue during the times of peace. The Emperor 
has been blessed in his domestic relations, and England 
most cordially r^oices in his felicity. We l^iave in the 
City of London some interesting recollections of their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress of the French, and 
I am sure the citizens of London will feel with me that 
no toast could be more honourable to the City, or more 
acceptable to themselves, than that winch I am now 
about to propose — that of the Emperor and Empress 
of the French.” (The toast was received with un- ‘ 
bounded applause.) 

The speech of the French ambassador, acknowledging 
the compliment paid to his Sovereign, described suc- 
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cinclly and impressively the sentiments of the Emperor 
vrith respect to the people of England ; on the inter- 
national alliance, and its present and prospective con- 
sequences; — 

“ The sentiments 'which the Lord Mayor has just ex- 
pressed correspond faithfully with those of the Em- 
peror of France to'wards England. After the war, 
which, in the short space of two years, has solved one 
of the greatest problems of our age; after the war, 
which stands nobly amongst all ‘wars for the objects 
it had in view, for the principles of humanity it has 
brought into practice, and for the moderation which 
has characterised its close; after a war, which, in 
a word, will rank in history as one of the most glo- 
rious episodes of civilisation, that which France de- 
sires above all is to preserve in peace the alliance 
which in war has been productive of such great results. 
That wish of France, which 1 am convinced is also the 
wish of England, -will be accomplished; for, gentlemen, 
at the point of h^tory at which we have arrived, there 
no longer exists anything that can di'vide us. Our 
andent animodties we have extinguished in the fra- 
ternity of the field of battle; but we have, perhaps, 
done still more for our union by mutually repudiating 
those bygone doctrines of false economy which based 
the prosperity of a country on the ruin of its neigh- 
bours. Thank God, we now know that the prindple of 
national wealth is industry ; that commerce establishes 
itsdfonly between producers and producers; and that, 
consequently, the activity of our neighbours is as essen- 
tial as our own to our prosperity. Let none, then, seek to 
di'ride ns, for none will succeed in doing so. But, may 
the fi»temal union of England and France continue in 
the general union of Europe, and may it serve as a solid 
and impregnable bads for all alliances which really 
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have in view the increase of international relations, and 
the happiness and honour of the people I” 

The applause which greeted this address was but the 
echo of the feeling pervading the mind of the people 
of England. The rank and talent and wealth of the 
empire were well represented by the numerous and dis- 
tinguished company whom the private, not less than 
the public, position of the Lord Mayor had gathered 
around him ; but the plaudits which arose from these 
expressions were the expressions not merely of their own 
emotions, and of those of the wealthy and privileged 
classes, but of all the people of the United Eing* 
dom ; of the enlightened middle classes, of the honest, 
industrious millions, whose robust good sense so often 
enables them to discriminate the substantial merits of 
public questions without panting upon subtleties and 
refinements. 

The Queen’s Ministers, departing from the reserve 
in which it is usual to enshroud official references to na- 
tional policy, dwelt emphatically on the advantages of 
the Western alliance, and on the importance of per- 
petuating it. The First Lord of the A^iralty said : — 

“ I cordially reciprocate, and I am sure that every one 
in this room does the same, the noble and generous 
sentiments which have been enuntiated by the ambas- 
sador of France ; namdy, that the affiance which has 
taken place between the two countries will be produc- 
tive of the best consequences as regards the happiness 
and welfiure of manUnd. Long may the union of 
England and France continue, in peace, sincere and 
firm as it has been during the war I May their rivalry 
be a rivalry of friendship, resulting in the extension 
of commerce and the arts of civilisation, contributing 
still further to cement thtir affiance, and to promote the 
wtiftre and happiness of the entire human race I ” 
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The Lord Mayor having proposed the toast of “ Her 
Majesty’s Ministers,” in a speech which manifested a 
thorough acquaintance with the various bearings of the 
considerations involved in the Treaty of Peace, Lord 
Palmerston replied. After vindicating the general 
principles on which the Treaty had been concluded, his 
Lordship alluded to the part taken by' England and 
France, and to the prospective effect of their union upon 
the general interests of Europe : — 

“ The more,” said his lordship, “ the people of this 
country compare the state of things two years ago with 
the condition in which Europe is placed by the Treaty 
which has been concluded by my noble ftiend who sits 
near me, — that treaty, I say, which, with such distin- 
guished ability, with such foresight, with such anxious 
care to guard every interest which came under consi- 
deration, has been concluded, — the more that comparison 
is made, the more the people of this country will have 
reason to think that their sacrifices have not been made 
in vain ; that the efforts which th^ made have not been 
without adequate result ; and while they may look back 
to the war with pride and satisfaction on the one hand, 
on the other hand they may look to the peace with 
confidence as regards the future. You have heard, gen- 
tlemen, the noble and enlightened sentimmits esqtressed 
by the ambassador of France, — sentiments worthy of 
t^t great nation, and above all of that great Soverdgn, 
whom he so worthily represents in this country. The 
knowledge that those are the principles of our great 
ally, and the principles that will guide his conduct, must 
inspire you still more with confidence in the results of 
the peace. It is a Ratifying circumstance— a drcnm- 
Btance moat reassuring to Europe— that those two great 
nations, the nations of England and France, are allied 
m common bonds; that after having often stood side by 
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side in the field of battle, after having sat together 
in conference at the same table at which peace was 
made, thej are sure to be bound for the future by ties 
doubly sacred, ties cemented by common danger, by 
community of interests, which, I trust, will perpetuate 
an alliance not only honourable and advantageous to 
the countries whom it binds, but one that will lay a 
foundation upon which the peace and prosperity of 
Europe will rest.” 

I have felt it due to the cause of truth to reproduce 
these passages from speeches delivered by some of our 
leading public men. At a time when, both here and in 
France, attempts to neutralise the beneficent effect 
of the Imperial labours are renewed, — when designs are 
concerted, and deliberatdy organised, to rend asunder 
our alliance, to revive jealousy, distrust, ill<will be- 
tween Englishmen and Frenchmen, to render our mutual 
relations as precarious, as full of doubt and suspicion, as 
they had been for centuries during the prevalence of 
the doctrine, now so energetically reprobated alike in 
England and France, that the interest of each country 
consisted in enfeebling and impoverishing the other, — 
such sentiments, so expressed, possess a cheering signi- 
ficance. 

The language of British statesmen, in aUuding to 
the conduct and position of Napoleon the Third, af- 
fords a signal example of the triumph of courage and 
integriiy over great difficulties. It would be idle to 
deny that so latdy as four or five years ago, language 
of compUment — nay, language of common-place re- 
spectfulnesa — would have been so contrary to the 
unreasoning pr^udice “ got up ” against him, that 
it would have required unusual nerve and fortitude to 
utter it either in parliament or in any public place, 
il^very word of his was misinterpreted, every motive 
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distorted, every action misrepresented. Even some of 
our leading men were fsiin to court a cheer by pandering 
to that prgudice ; and amongst them were more than 
one of those who have since recorded their conviction 
of the honour, the wisdom, and beneficence of one who 
was erstwhile the olgect of such tuuneasured obloquy. 

Kow it required no common order of mind, no 
common measure of patience, forbearance, self-reliance, 
to maintain good temper and equanimity amid pre- 
judices so obstinate and so general And it required, 
too, a high degree of sagacity, and of fundamental 
fidendliaess towards ourselves, to cause the French 
ruler to keep his thoughts directed so steadfastly to- 
wards us, to persevere in his aspiration of founding a 
real alliance with England, instead of turning fcora us, 
and entering the continental combinations into which 
he would have been gladly admitted — combina- 
tions not too fiivourable to the interests and dig- 
nity of Great Britain. But he did persevere. He 
perceived that the public mind in this country had 
been abused; that, in ignorance of the motives and cir- 
cumstances of his proceedings, actions justifiable and 
praiseworthy had been hdd up as criminal. He was 
further aware that there was a madiinezy constantly at 
work expressly for tiie manufiseture of slander. He 
judged tlAt the lapse of time and the development of ac- 
curate information would be required for the removal of 
the misapprehensions thus created; and strong in the 
consciousness of purity of purpose, he adhered to a policy, 
the results of which will probably be felt for ages with 
advantage by England and France — a policy which, 
like his power, was, in the words of the Earl of Claren- 
don, “ founded on good faith,” but which, considering 
the amount of provocation he received to depart from 
iVmay hlmwise be sud to have been founded on his indo- 
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mutable preference of duty to all other considerations; on 
his discernment of the direction in which that duty lay 
in the interest and honour of France ; and it may furly 
be added, on his attachment to this country, as that 
with which, above all others, for the sake of the lasting 
welfare of both, it was desirable to cultivate amicable 
relations. 

Had a different spirit governed the councils of France 
in 1853-4, when the quarrel with Russia was verging 
to the crisis — had the ruling man in France been one 
less firm in conviction, less steadfiist in purpose — had 
he been a man of waverings fickle temper, apt to be 
seduced by momentary glitter or temptation, or cajoled 
by plausible appeals to his vanity or cupidity — how 
different, now, might be the aspect of Europe, and of 
England especially ! If, in 1853, the Emperor of the 
French had been of a temper to Hsten to the blandish- 
ments with which it was attempted to separate France 
fiom England on the Eastern question, what would 
have been the petition of England, isolated in Europe ? 
Would the statesmen, the merchants, the manu&cturers, 
the inttihgent men of all classes, interested in English 
honour and prosperity, would they nowbe congratulating 
themstives, as, with a few eccentric exceptions, they are 
doing, on the removal — “ through the co-operation of 
our faithful ally ” — of that chronic cause of uneasiness 
— that “ standing menace” to the peace of Europe — 
embodied in the poli(7 which has been at once rebuked 
and defeated ? 

Truly fortunate it was that such a juncture found 
a man equal to it,-— that a crisis at once so dtiicate and 
momentous found a spirit and sagadty equal to its 
exigencies. 

To this providential circumstance, we owe the fact 
that the events preceding the wav, and the events of 
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the war itself, so far from weakening the bonds of ainity 
which it had been the effort of the Emperor to estab* 
lish, have strengthened and confirmed them. This it 
was that enabled the Earl of Clarendon, following up his 
address to the House of Peers, to tell the guests of the 
Lord Mayor tliat “ the events incidental to war, which 
occurred in connection with the alliance between this 
country and France, served the better to strengthen 
that union between them, and to exhibit the unswerving 
fidelity of our great ally.” Such union, such fidelity, 
the Czar Kicholas had regarded as impossible. He 
was not ignorant of the exasperating tone which had 
been adopted by a portion of the British press, in its 
allusions to Hapoleon the Third. He was not igno* 
rant of the notions of “ natural enmity ” existing in 
England and France, and which made numbers regard 
cordial alliance as a thing that could not be. He was 
not unaware of the temptations that might have sug- 
gested themselves to the mind of the French Emperor 
to woo popularity amongst certain sections of his sub- 
jects by taking an attitude adverse to England. And 
the inducements to such a course were beyond doubt 
powerful — ^would, beyond doubt, have had great weight 
with an ordinary man. But the man to whom they 
were presented showed himself in this emergency, as in 
many others, of no ordinary stamp. Hising above the 
personal and narrow views which would have prevailed 
with an inferior mind, he steered consistently by the 
lights of justice and duty ; and one of the results is that 
hi gh moral position which, more effectually than the vast 
material force at his command, gives him such influence 
in the councils of Europe, and impels English statesmen 
to dedare, with confidence, that his is a power which 
must ^0 on increaring, because its foundations are laid 
' in honour and truth. 
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It is scarcely possible to grasp an adequate concep- 
tion of the difficulties wherewith the Emperor had to 
contend in consummating the policy which he has laid 
down as the rule of his government, induding, as one of 
its prominent features, the interchange of good will and 
good offices between England and Fiance, hu pre- 
ceding sections the reader has seen how pertinadously 
the former prejudices of the Parisian populace have been 
fanned by the leaders and organs of a party which styles 
itself the supporter of ordm:, but which has not scrupled 
to lend itself to the exdtement of disorder — ^to every in- 
cendiary device by which it wasimagined that the porition 
of the ihresident, and afterwards that of the Emperor, 
could be shaken — to every stratagem that hdd out 
the possibilily of dama^g him in the regards of the 
people of France. Amongst these devices the appeal 
to anti-British passions has been a ffivourite card, and 
been played through aU the moods and tenses of un- 
scrupulous dexterity ; but vigilance and firmness, sup- 
ported by public approbation, made the game a losing 
one; and each move of the ingenious agitators left 
them in a worse position. 

But these gentlemen are not deterred by repeated 
discomfitures from persisting in a course so unprofitable 
and discreditable to them. When the Emperor said that 
the war and the peace had cemented the union of France 
and England, he expressed the common feding of both 
countries ; but that declaration was one out of which 
his enemies did not fiul to essay the manufacture of 
what in England we term political capital One would 
imagine that the Anglo-French alliance is a thing so 
obviouriy beneficial, so plmnly conducive to the com. 
mon we^ that no rational being, wishing to preserve a 
reputation for good sense and honesty, would impugn 
it. But not so. There is a party, or, more accurately 
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speaking, a discordant comHnation of political diques, 
which, hating each other intensdy, have for the 
nonce effected a species of junction, the present object 
of which is to damage the Imperial policy, without the 
slightest regard to any consideration save that it is 
the Imperial pohcy, and as such, must, if possible, 
be brought into disrepute. The intrigues of one of 
these cliques were jmrtly instrumental in producing 
that conglomeration of delusion and error already 
alluded to as having exhibited itself a few years since, 
and which now appears so astounding to us. It was 
then thought a capital stroke to excite passions in 
England against the Emperor ; the cue now is to excite 
passions in France against England, and through Eng- 
land against the Emperor. Then the experiment was 
enacted on the liberalism of this country ; now the lists 
are entered in the interests of despotism, and simply 
because England having credit for liberalism, and the 
good understanding between ourselves and the Em- 
peror being too firmly grounded to be shaken, it is 
deemed necessary, for the latter reason, to excite pr^u- 
dice against us. The facts of the case are these. Had 
the Emperor manifested a cold or unfriendly disposition 
towards England, there would have been no end of ar- 
guments in proof of the necessity of actually fraternising 
with us; but as his disposition is the reverse of coldness, 
&r less unfiiendliness, the rdle of intrigue is to get 
up jealcm^ cxf the English alliance. Thus we find a 
newspaper representative* of this party, or combination 

* The tdleration, in Faiie^ of tbe newspaper alluded to^ whose 
contents oonmst in great part of efiEurions ^tematically 
•ined against the poli(7, indeed against the ehsraeter of the Em- 
peror, stands in curious rdalion to the statements so firequentlj 
made, as to the utter annihilation of firaedom of exptessicm in 
S^raiwe. 
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of dlqaes, descanting on the peace in the foUoMnng 
terms, the predicates suggested being taken as matters 
of fact, and the alliance of England being identified 
with them. It is a bold, bat rather too transparent, 
specimen of the auggesiio falsi : — 

“ K the alliance of England obliges us to tolerate a 
permanent state of revolution and anarchy in Spain, we 
are not for the English alliance. If France will be com- 
pdDled, in order to remain the ally of England, to permit 
revolution to introduce itsdf into Italy, to overthrow 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, to plant itself in 
Palermo, to menace the Sovereign Pontiff in Home, then 
are we not in fiivour of the English alliance. If, in 
Switzerland, the oppression of honest folks, the des- 
potism of the multitude, anarchy in the seat of power, 
are the conditions of the English ahiance, we think that 
at that price it is too dear.” 

It would be difficult to put together a more dis- 
honestly distorted concatenation of hypotheses than is 
contained in the above. England is arraigned, by infer- 
ence, as the incendiary of Europe, as the active fomenter 
of anarchy and convulsion. Hersdf pre-eminently the 
seat of order, she is represented as the indefatigable 
instigator of disorder elsewhere ; and this proposition 
bting modestly assumed as fact, the argument passes 
on to the supposititious predicament of France dragged 
by her ally into all manner of outrage against her 
neighbours. 

The condusion to which the writer invites his readers 
is worthy of the qudity of his premises. This con- 
sdentious gentieman, so anxious for the honour and 
glory of France, would fun get up a sectarian war 
between French and English influences in Turkey. 
Amongst the advantageous results to which wise and 
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good men look forward from the late kostilities, is the 
xoitigation of rdigious feuds in the East. But the jour- 
nalist of the Bourbon “ fiisionists ” cannot concur with 
that hope. On the contrary, he insists that one of the 
first steps of France, in connection with her Eastern 
policy, should be to commence a system of intrigue, 
such as must inevitably bring her into collision with 
England. And then he proceeds to pronounce on the 
nature of the alliance which France ought to seek for* 
the purpose of fiidlitating the laudable purposes in- 
dicated by him:-— 

“What is the destiny of that empire which Europe 
wishes to endow with a new regeneration ? Which 
belief which influence, will prevail there ? This will 
remain, we trust, for a long time the subject of the con- 
templation of our government, which could not desire that 
our treasures should be wasted and our blood be spilt fl>r 
a regeneration of the Ottonoan Empire that should not 
have a permanent result on our influence. The best alli- 
ance for us is, therefore, that which appears to have the 
same interests as oursdves at Constantmople ; namdy, 
the alliance of Austria. France has a great task to ac- 
complish in the regions stiU subject to the authority 
of the son of Mahmoud, which is, to establish, by the 
influence of her civilisation, the ascendancy of Gatho- 
I tcitHTi. Her part is to place hersdf at the head of the 
Catholic interests in the East. United to Austria, 
she can perform great actions, and acquire at the same 
time immense advantages and much glory.” 

The attempt to curry favour with the most sordidly 
BAlfiab passions and vanities is here palpable enough. 
How different firom the pure, the nobly generous object, 
which united England and France in the late war I 
“ yrnwygnaa advantages,” “ much glory,” “ Frendbi influ- 
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ence,” “ the ascendancy of Catholicism ! ” such axe the 
views propounded by the Bourbon journal as those 
which should actuate the course of the French govern- 
ment. They are set up as antagonistic to English 
influences — as leading to inevitable quarrds with the 
policy of England. And for the anticipated conffict 
of sects, and for selfish schemes of aggrandisement, 
the aid of Austria is invoked to effect the utter pros- 
tration of English influence,^ — ^the exdudon of England 
from any share in the coundls which it may be neces- 
sary to adopt in order to secure for Europe, for Turkey, 
and for the world, the fruit of the efforts which we 
have made in common with our magnanimous ally. 

It is worth while to take note of these indicaiionB 
of the animus of the persons who, as adherents of 
the family which has been driven from the throne 
of France anud the contemptuous indignation of her 
people, are even now eng^ed in plots for a revolu- 
tion of reaction. We may smile at the absurdity of 
thdr projects, but we cannot but revolt from the want 
of principle that characterises them. Meanwhile it is 
pleasant to know that their manoeuvring is not Hkdy 
to disturb the harmony of sentiment which reigns be- 
tween the two govemmmits on all important points of 
policy, and that, in the words of the chief magistrate 
of the British capital, heartily responded to by sove- 
reigns, statesmen, and people on both sides of the 
Channel, the union and accord, so foithfoUy maintained 
in war, promise to be further strengthened and peD* 
petuated in peace. 

It is light that the people of England and France should 
know the parties who have been striving to promote jea- 
lousy, to sow discord, to neutraHse the benefits of the 
friendly rriations established between the two coun- 
tries which stand at the head of Ghijstian civUisa- 
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tion. Desperate, in the view of all nnprqudiced ob- 
servers, as are the schemes for restoring to the throne 
of France any branch of the &,mily whidi the national 
verdict has repeatedly condemned, there are partisans 
who diag with tenadiy to those schemes, seeing in 
them their only chance of a return of that system 
of governing through corruption and “patronage,” 
which degraded France, but aggrandised a host of 
political place-hunters. Every habitual reader of the 
newspapers observes, from time to time, mysterious 
paragraphs rdalive to satiations for the “ fusion ” of 
the pretensions and interests of the Bourbon branches. 
A considerable proportion of the Orleanist and Legi- 
timist partisans are supporters of the “fusion;” but 
there is a dificulty as to its conditions. The ground- 
work understood to have been adopted by the major- 
ity recognised the Oomte de Ghambord, grandson of 
Glxarles the Tenth, as “ head of the family,” making 
over to him whatever chance of royal power might be 
alleged for the Comte de Paris, son of Louis Phi- 
lippe, by the adherents of that young prince. But this 
concession was oligected to by Mends of the latter, who 
say that the first thing to be done is to nndennine 
the petition of the Emperor, and that it will then be 
time enough to settle the question of precedence of 
regal pretensions. It may safely be predicated that the 
ri'^ expectants will have to expend a large amount 
of patience before they are called on to fix the terms of 
any “settlement” suggested by such a catastrophe as 
they contemplate; and there is something sufficiently 
ridiculous in the solemn tone of the controversies which 
arise on such questions as whether the fieur-de-lis or 
the tricolor is to be the “ emblem” of the d3masty in ex- 
pectancy. Pending, howev^, the discussion of these 
momentoT^ topics, tiie two “interests” are perfectly in 
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accord respectmg tbe necessily of concentrating their 
energies in defaming whatever may he the policy of the 
Imperial government. It is certainly a somewhat auda- 
cious use of the privileges of “ opposition,” to raise 
an outciy against an alliance which, whilst beneficial 
to England, is not less so to France. But these gen- 
tlemen do not lack audacity. Accordingly, became 
the alliance with England is known to be agreeable to 
the Emperor, they lay themselves out for diminishing, 
as much as they can, its popularity in France. Hence 
the tone of the prints wMch are maintained by them. 

Planted firmly in the gratitude and confiding af- 
fection of France, in the respect of the civilised world, 
the Imperial power may well despise the trumpery in- 
trigues in question, which chiefly serve to display the 
weakness of the parties concerned in them ; though it 
must be confessed that few rulers are endowed with the 
forbearance and magnanimity requisite for the tolera- 
tion of such manifestations, on the part of the members 
of dynastic cliques, in the metropolis of the empire. 
In this course the Emperor overrules the representa- 
tions, which have been made more than once, that such 
persons deserve no leniency, and that the nuisance 
ought to be summarily suppressed. But it is p^haps 
better, on the whole, that th^ should be allowed to 
play &dr game out; that they should be permitted 
fall scope for demonstrating, as they are effectually 
doing, thrir mendacity, their malignity, and their im- 
potence. 

Meanwhile the rule of Kapoleon the Third, pro- 
ceeding firom, and exerdsed for, the people, gathers 
increased energy, rises in dignity and strength, with 
every occasion which tests its efficacy, its useful- 
ness, its adaptation to the wants and interests of 
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France. Identified •with the happiness, the prosperity, 
the moral and material elevation of the great nation 
•which called it into existence, it proceeds in its high 
purposes, unbiassed by passion or personal asperities ; 
unencumbered by tra^tionary entanglements, moderate 
but •vigorous, generous but vigilant; dispersing by 
noble maxims, developed in noble deeds, the pregudices 
which in foreign countries attended its inauguration; 
and, in cordial sympathy •with the ally whom the 
Emperor most respects and values, affording, through 
the union of the two greatest forces and intelligences 
on earth, a pledge of a new tmd better era for Europe 
and the world. 


THE INUNDATIONS.— BBETISH EXPBESSIONS. 

As the drcumstances attending the war practically 
demonstrated the effect of the efforts incessantly made 
Napoleon the Third to substitute friendsMp for 
jeabu^ and misgiving in the relations between the two 
countries, the strength and tincerity of the better 
feding were rendered equally evident by a visitation 
which recently befel our neighbours, '^en the fuU 
extent of the calamity became known in England, 
the manifestations of sympathy were not partial, 
•were not ceremonious — they were i^ntaneous and 
universal. Doubtless, under any circumstances, sym- 
pathy would have been exhibited for misfortunes so 
fearful; but it is not until latdy that it would have 
taken so foatemal, so affectionate a tone. The meeting 
of the dtizens of Londcm may be referred to as a fiur 
example of the spirit which actuated all classes. The 
Lord Mayor occupied the chair, and acquitted bimsdf 
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with, his nsual tact and abUily. Introducing tbe sub- 
ject of the meeting, he alluded to a communication 
which he had addressed to Baron Haussman, Prefect of 
the Seine, “ in order to learn bow far sucb an exprestion 
of sympathy as he was sure would come from English- 
men would be acceptable to the citizens of Paris and 
the inhabitants of France, with whom they were united 
in ties of, he trusted, the most enduring nature.” 

The reply showed how entirely this sentiment was 
reciprocated : — 

“lam deeply affected, my Lord (wrote Baron Hauss- 
man), at learning that in tHs occurrence the people of 
London, faithful to the sentiments of fraternity by whidh 
they are now for ever united with the people of Paris, 
are desirous to associate their efforts with ours for the 
misfortunes of our countrymen. 

“ If I may judge by my own impressions, this circum- 
stance cannot fail to produce a lively feeling in France, 
and to contribute to draw more dosely together the 
links of the cordial alliance now cemented between the 
two nations.” 

The speeches ddivered in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, in which men of the most varying shades 
of political opinion took part, evinced a singular 
degree of unanimity as to the spirit in which we 
held out the hand of sympathy to our allies. The 
Governor of the Bank of England drew a sensible dis- 
tinction between the mere pecuniary value of the sub- 
scriptions and their higher value as manifestations of 
good-will ; — 

“ The meeting would fed with him that the French 
people couM support themsdves, and that there was no 
miaf brtnne which could befal France which they could 
not themsdves meet, ll^ therefore, he asked them to 
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contribute to a subscription for tbe sufferers the late 
inundation, it was only that they might show their 
sympathy with those sufferers in a tangible and sub- 
stantial manner. There was nothing to wound the 
feelings of their neighbours in this English of^ng, for 
we were only evincing the rincere good feding which 
actuated the people of both countries. The meeting 
which was then assembled would show the world 
that the aUiance of the two countries did not depend 
upon the accident of political associations — did not 
depend upon mere alliance in time of war; but that 
the inhabitants of the two countries were, dther in 
prosperity or in disaster, prepared to rely upon each 
other for aid and support.” 

In seconding the first resolution, the head of one of 
the most celebrated commerdal establishments in the 
world “ hoped and prayed that the feeling now engen- 
dered between the people of the two countries might 
lead to their mutual inter^t and prosperity ; ” and took 
the opportunity of paying a tribute to the conduct of 
the Emperor in the emergency which was the immediate 
cause of the meeting : — 

^ The Governor of the Bank had truly said that there 
was no want of money in France, and that it was the 
sympathy, rather than the money, of this country which 
tii^ were called on to offer to thdr neighbours. Those 
who knew the resources of that country, and had 
watched the development and progress of public works 
in France, must feel that in the hour of trouble she had 
no need to look to other countries for support; and 
those who had read with interest, as every man must 
have done, of the promptitude with which not only that 
energetic and wonderful man who now ruled over the 
destinies of France, but the people of that country, 
had exerted themselves to relieve the distress of those 
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who had suffered hj the inundations, felt that there 
was no want of charity amongst the French people.” 

Other speakers expressed themselyes in a timilar 
strain: — “Englishmen wished to show the people of 
France that they participated alike in their joys and 
sorrows — that we entertained feelings in common.” A 
weU'known country gentleman, one of those who repre* 
sented this country at the great Agricultural Exhibition 
of Paris, whilst bearing testimony to the noble conduct 
of the Emperor, and dwelling on the prosperous and 
progressive state of France when the dreadful calanuty 
occurred, claimed honour for English farmers, for the 
part which they had taken when the disastrous news 
reached them: — 

“ He must say, to the honour of a class of men for 
whom he entertained the highest respect, that the idea 
was promptly carried out by the tenant farmers of this 
country, men who had their stocks to look to, and had 
other business to attend to. They took subscription- 
papers, which they caused to be passed amongst thtir 
neighbours and finends, and they collected subscriptions 
in aid of the sufferers. Their subscriptions were 
tendered in a simple unaffected manner, and they were 
received by the French authorities in the same good 
spirit in which they were offered. The subscriptions 
were offered and received in a kindred spirit.” 

One of our leading “City men” dwelt upon the 
motives and meaning of the English subscriptions: — 

“He wished it to be clearly understood by the 
French people, that they had not met there merely to 
contribute to the alleviation of their prasent difficulties, 
or to express sympathy for the misfortunes which 
had lately overcome them. They had a nobler and 
higher object in view — they sought, by this expres- 
rion of sympathy, to cement the alliance between the 
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two countries. Th^ had been at war, and as they had 
been formerly taught perhaps to fear and hate each 
other, so now let them love each other. In the cha- 
racter of the French nation there was much for the 
English to admire, and there were things in the institu- 
tions of England which the French might imitate with 
advantage. He would fain hope that there would be a 
cordial union between the people of both countries, so 
that when nations as well as monarchs met together, 
there would be a true Field of the doth of Gold, which 
would tend to promote the prosperity of all.” 

An eminent London banker spoke to the foUovdng 
effect: — 

“ He might be allowed to allude to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the people upon whom this terrible visitation 
had fiillen— the peasantry of France, — than whom a more 
frugal, temperate, or contented body of men did not 
exist, and who, through all the changes which had 
occurred in that country, had preserved, in a remark- 
able degree, those elements of character of which they 
were ddighted to read in the pages of Sterne or of 
Gk>ldsmith. 

“ * • • However much they regretted the cause, they 
would be glad to show their sympathy with their gallant 
allies, who in the hour of danger had struggled side by 
tide with them, and assisted by whom th^ had been 
enabled to gain what, twelve months tince, the most 
sanguine would have despaired of — a peace the more 
satis&ctory because it was just and honourable to aU 
parties. He looked upon the meeting of that day as a 
fitting crown to the alliance, which, through good 
report and evil report, through much sufiering and 
difficulty, had been most honourably maintained by the 
Governments of the two countries. Th^ had now an 
opportunity of showing thtir estimation of that glorious 
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people \7l10m they now so wdl estimated, and who, he 
bdieved, were daily progressing in their knowledge and 
esteem of the people of this country. 

« * * If the two nations stood together, they had it in 
their power to promote to the utmost the commerce and 
civilisation of the world, and the best interests of the 
human race. France and England could afibrd to be 
magnanimous, as th^ had historical recollections on 
which to repose. They had a god-like work before them 
— to maintain the peace of the world ; and he trusted 
God would ^ve them power to carry out that mistion. 
If they stood firmly together, opposed to aU aggressive 
war, they would be enabled to stay it, whether aiising 
from the delusions of despotic power or the restlessness 
of republican ambition. God grant that they might so 
stand, and he was sure that every day wotdd tend to 
promote the peace and happiness of the two countries.*? 

A noble lord, who moved one of the resolutions, made 
some judicious observations in allusion to rumours of 
lingering animosities between England and France: — 

“ He did not believe it possible that animosities could 
again arise between the two countries, which were 
bound together by the common interests of humanity 
and commerce, which acknowledged the same God, and 
which could have no better bond of interest than that of 
promoting each other’s welfare. He did not believe that 
^tred was natural to the people of the two nations, or 
could be perpetuated ; but he looked forward to the day 
when the fiiendship of these countries would become as 
lasting as their enmity had hitherto been supposed to 
be, and when the banners which he saw united upon 
the walls of that noble hall would remain durably united 
finr the true interests and pro^erity of mankind.” 

The tone pervading the proceedings of the London 
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meeting was not more cordial than that of the pro- 
vincial meetings assembled for the same object. To 
make further extracts would be but a recapitulation of 
the same sentiments expressed in different language. 
Everywhere was manifested the result of the long-con- 
tinu^ endeavours of Napoleon the Third to bring the 
minds of the people of England and France into har- 
mony — or, in the words of an eminent British writer, 
to ‘‘ make them understand each other.” In sight of 
these results, and of the characteristic consistency with 
which the Emperor adheres to the policy that produced 
them, the people of England and France despise partisan 
rumours respecting combinations adverse to the interests 
of this country. We well know the meaning of such 
canards. There was a time when they might have 
created alarm, — they are now objects of contempt and 
derision. 


The personal exertions of the Emperor during the 
crisis of the calamity have been riaborately described in 
the public journals, and have formed a theme of admi- 
ration throughout Europe. They need not be detailed 
here. But a brief outline which has appeared in the 
newspapers will be read with interest: — 

“ The Emperor has returned from his last visit to 
the Loire, and everything leads us to indulge to-day in 
the hope that his Majesty will be now enabled to obtain 
the repose which he requires after so many fatigues. 
It is certmnly not a novel thing in France to see princes 
take part in the public sufferings, and assodate with the 
calamities which oppress the country. We neverthdess 
are of opinion that the past contains no event of so strik- 
ing a nature as that of which France has been latdy the 
^tness. Scarody had the ravages of the Bhone be- 
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como known in Paris tlian the Emperor left in the night 
for Lyons. He suddenly arrived in the stricken town 
almost alone : this prompt appearance at such a moment 
was a great act of kindness ; the inhabitants, stupifted 
by events, took courage, and the most oppressed hearts 
breathed afresh. The Emperor caused himsdf to be 
transported in boats wherever the raging waters had 
invaded; be appeared amongst dangerous currents on 
the inundated high roads, amidst the crumbling houses, 
conveying with him his courageous compasrion and his 
succours. Surrounded on all sides, blocked up by a 
grateful population, he did not fear to confide himsdf 
alone, without police or escort, to the workmmi of 
Lyons, taxed so strongly with demage^sm ; and all had 
for the Emperor nothing but proofit of admiration and 
love. But the Rhone carried its devastations into PrO' 
vence, and the august traveller determined on following 
to the end this terrible enemy. It was necessary to pass 
a roaring sea in order to enter Avignon; the Emperor 
penetrated into the town in a boat, over the fallen ram> 
parts. At Tarascon, at Arles, the Emperor visited in a 
miserable boat the town and the vast inundated plain; he 
encountered dangers of all kinds, and passed over the tops 
of trees and the roofe of houses. We will extract on this 
subject a single passage from a letter written by a known 
republican to a political friend. ‘ You know my prin- 
mples, and you are also aware that 1 sh al l never change 
them ; but 1 confess to you that 1 admire that man (cet 
linTmifiA Ik). I have seen him at Tarascon in a nutdbieQ 
in which I would not have trusted myself to save my 
house.’ In feet, such acts, accomplished with simplidty 
a nd mneerity, have everywhere the same effect on men 
of character. Scarcely had the Emperor returned, than 
disastrous news from the Loire reached his ears. 
He left at once for Orleans, Bids, and Tours, bearing 
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with him the same imliative, the same mtFq>id sympathy 
for all suffering. Other calamities, the rupture of the 
dykes and, the inundation of the quarries of Angers, 
recalled the Emperor a second time to the Lcnre. 
obstades or interrupted communications caused bim to 
hesitate. A great enterprise is crudly damaged ; 10,000 
workmen to whom it gave bread are without didter or 
food. Amongst these workmen, whom a recent trial 
proved to be agitated by secret sodeties, the Emperor 
placed himsd^ and he met the same reception, the same 
sentiments of gratitude, as he had encountered on the 
part of the workmen of Lyons. The ardent wish of the 
Emperor, it will be remembered, was to share the 
dangers and glory of the army of the East. To oppose 
this project, .it was necessary for the public sentiment, 
for the voice of France and Europe, to manifest itsdf. 
The Emperor has now taken his revenge on other 
battie-fields, by assodating with the labours, the perils, 
and sufferings of the population, and ly deriving on the 
spot a knowledge of the measures necessary to triumjA 
over another enemy. Sdence, which in the end over* 
comes the most redoubtable fortresses, will doubtless 
be enabled to solve the new problems {daced before it.” 
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APPENDIX A. 

THE TREATY OP PEACE. 

A PAUFHLBT which appeared some time since in 
Paris, under the comprehensive title “Le Trait4 de 
Paix,” and purporting to emanate from “Tin Ancien 
Diplomate,” excited much mterest amongst European 
poHticians. There is a rumour — a rather generally 
accepted one — that the source of its inspiration ascends 
to a very high quarter. But, irr^ective of the de- 
gree of credibility which may be attached to that report, 
the contents of the pampUet deserve attention, illus- 
trating, as they do, with a perspicuity which could 
only be imparted by a particular acquaintance with 
antecedents, the origin and progress of the negotiations, 
and some of the most important effects of the Treaty 
which consummated them. Having avoided, as mu<^ 
as the nature of my subject would permit, reference to 
political discussions, I shall not here enter into them ; 
but the remarks of “ An Old Diplomatist” place in so 
dear a light several points of universal interest relative 
to the causes, ol^ects, and results of the war, and the 
new position of international rdations which it has 
created in Europe, that I am induced to transcribe some 
of the more prominent passages. 

The writer alludes to the prdiminary communications 
between the Western Powers and Austria, and to the 
drcumstances which had rendered it advisable for Eussia 
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to suinnit to conditions winch she had refused even to 
discuss at the Conferences of Vienna 

“ The conditions of any negotiation whatever were in- 
dicated by the Four Points, which formed the substance 
of the notes exchanged at Vienna on the 8th of August, 
1854, and the realisation of which formed the object of 
the Treaty of the 2nd of December. One of the ad- 
vantages of the four guarantees was their faculty of 
being restricted or extended according to the course of 
events. The resultless n^otiations opened at Vienna 
in March, 1855, had sufficiently proved this; and in 
keeping within the Four Points, which responded so well 
to the interests engaged in the war, it was indispensable 
to interpret them in a sense which should have regard 
to the successes obtained within three months in the 
Baltic and the Sea of Azoff, as wdl as in the Crimea. 

The ideas of the French Government in this respect 
were perfectly settled, and it ffid not await the fall of 
Sebastopol to fix them. One of the first cares of Count 
Walewski, in tahing the portfolio of Foreign Affiiira, had 
been to make known at Vienna the sentiments of his 
Court on this important matter. The Cabinet of Paris 
wished to remain faithful to the principles which, forming 
the basis of the Treaty of the 2nd of December, con- 
stituted the natural bond of the three subscribing 
Powers ; it desired ly no means to weaken that bond ; 
hut, at the same time, it maintained a right of reserving 
the benefit of military events, and of extending its dauns, 
if necessary, according to the measure of its sacrifices. 
It found the Cabinet of London m a similar disposition ; 
and, after a complete agreement between the two great 
Western Powers, it was declared at Vienna that th^ 
regarded the Four Points as the mmimm conditions of 
'peace. 
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“ France and England, 'nctorious, could not be con- 
tent 'with 'the interpretation given to the four guarantees 
in December, 1854, in the celebrated and unfortunate 
memorandum altemaidy accepted and repudiated by 
Prince Gortschakoff. Here was the difficulty ; and it 'was 
upon this that the Cabinet of Yienna wished to sound 
the French Government through the medium of Baron 
de Bourqueney.” 

Some remarks are made upon the difficulty which 
politidans had in bringing themsdves to believe that a 
power whose prestige had mounted so high, which had 
established such a character for pertinadty, and whose 
defensive resources were regarded as inexcusable and 
invindble, could accept the terms which it was known 
the two Western Powers, acting in cordial consent, were 
resolved to insist upon as indispensable conditions of 
negotiation. After the peremptory manner in which 
Prince Gortschakoff had rejected, at the Yienna Confei> 
ences, any stipulation going to the limitation of the Bus- 
sian naval force in the Black Sea, and after the emphatic 
recognition of the Prince’s language by his Government, 
how could it be believed that the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg would consent, not merely to the restriction of the 
number of ships of war, but to the entire suppression of 
its na'vy in the Black Sea ? — “ How bdieve, until on this 
point it had deedved all calculations, tCt it would 
accept a farther limitation, which, whilst depri'ving it of 
the months of the Danube and of Ismail, still full of the 
souvenirs of Suvaroff, caused it likewise to lose the 
frontier of the Pruth, rendered famous by the defiances 
whidi from thence it had so often hdd out to Europe ?” 

But the change of temper -was accounted for by the 
military successes of the Allies, by the perfect harmony 
of the councils of France and England, by the attitude 
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of Austria, — wMch, had the “bases” been rejected by 
Russia, could not have much longer deferred taking an 
active part •with the Western Powers — by the close 
formed with Sweden, andby various circumstances, 
which could not tail to have wright •with a Government 
otherwise not indisposed to councils more moderate than 
those of the Emperor Nicholas. The ^mter frankly 
admits that the feeling of England with respect to peace 
was far from fervid, and alludes to the coldness with 
which we regarded the mediation of Austria: — 

“It remained to come to an understanding mth 
England as to the mode of dealing trith the proceedings 
of Austria. 

“ In the dispositions which existed between the two 
countries, no serious difference could arise upon this 
subject. We wish to misrepresent nothing; and we 
rcadUy admit that England was less prepared than 
France for the idea of an early peace. The English 
Government had commenced the war without being 
prepared for it. After having made gigantic prepara- 
tions to continue it, it naturally frit some difficulty in 
reconciling i'tself to propositions for peace, whatever 
might be thrir nature. It is known, moreover, through 
the language of leading men in Parhament, that Eng^ 
land was not without prejudices with respect to Austria. 
These prejudices existed anterior to the crisis. • • • 
Let us hasten, however, to say, that though they re- 
vealed themsdves clearly, they never interfered with 
more important considerations, or with the interests of 
the Anglo-French alliance. Doubtless the Cabinet of 
London showed less alacrity than France to conclude 
a treaty with Austria ; it signified less confidence than 
the French Government had done in ■the value of that 
'Treaty; but ultimately it agreed to it, and, whilst 
not concealing that it expected only secondary results 
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therefrom, it never pretended that the advantages which 
the Treaty offered should be despised. 

“But if the prgudices of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government re-appeared in presence of the propositions 
of Austria, they soon gave place to a more just appre- 
ciation of the general situation of affairs. The reasons 
which it thought it had for desinng the continuation 
of hostilities yielded before an attentive study of 
the bases which the Austrian proposals established as 
the conditions of peace. The resolution once taken, the 
English Cabinet .laid aside all hesitation, and entered 
without arrih'e-pemie the path which now opened. 

“ France wished no more than England for any peace 
that riiould not be completdy satisffictoTy ; and the 
Cabinet of Paris, whilst expecting the agreement as 
much as possible, in order not to give Russia time to 
penetrate and upset it, concurred with the English 
Government as to introducing into the Austrian ulti- 
matum modifications of such a nature as to clearly 
define it, and to give greater extension to. some of the 
clauses. 

“ The Cabinet of Yienna, by acceding to this, gave 
proof of sentiments which coidd leave no doubt of the 
perfect sincerity of its intentions. It was therefore 
agreed that Austria should be the bearer to St. Peters- 
burg of the propositions thus modified, and that she 
should present them to the Russian Cabinet as from her 
own initiative. The two Western Powers undertook to 
^ve them their adhetion, in case th^ rirould obtain 
that of Rusria. It was understood that the acceptance 
of Rusria was to be entire and unreserved, and should 
embrace at the same time both the whole of the details 
of the Austrian proposals, under penalty of their with- 
drawal on the lapse of three weeks from the period of 
being placed in the hands of Count Hesadrode. No room 
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was left for counter-proposals or subterfuges, and care 
^as taken that whatever the result might he it should 
he dear.” 

The writer acknowledges the compliment paid to 
France and to the generous policy of the Emperor, by 
the nomination of Paris as the seat of the negotiations. 
That suggestion came from England, and was “ con- 
sistent with that rivalry in good offices of which the 
alliance has produced so many proofs.” The complete- 
ness with which the Porte adhered to the terms on 
which the Cabinets of London and Paris had deter- 
mined to take their stand, marked her appreciation of 
the advantages which they secured for her, and of the 
care taken of her interests : — 

“ These conditions, indeed, agreed so well with her 
interests that she could not hut applaud them. They 
even gave her an advantage which she had not hoped 
for. ITot only did they disarm Rusda in the Black Sea, 
hutth^ gave the Ottoman Empire a warmly-contested 
territoiy. They gave her the mouths of the Danube and 
the dtadd of Ismail, formerly the bulwark of the Otto- 
man power on the Danube, and a spot rendered in a 
manner sacred in the eyes of the Turks by the heroism 
which they had so often displayed there in their last 
struggles with the Russians. The Porte was therefore 
nece^rily in accord with its allies as to the results which 
they contemplated ^ving to the bases of negotiation. 

“ Thus the Russian plenipotentiaries, when presenting 
themselves at the C-ongr^s of Paris, found the Allied 
Powers united upon tixe gejneratfl^rinciples of the nego- 
tiation.” ^ 

The conriderations involved i^&e nentrahsation of 
tbe Black Sea, and the rdative poECT^os created by neu- 
tralisation, are renewed by the wrner, who afterwards 
proceeds to wdgh the efteot of the m^snres talmn for 
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abolishing the preponderating or exclusive influence of 
Bussia over the Christians of Turkey : — 

“ On the proposition of the President, Count Widew- 
sM, the Congress resolved to grapple at once vrith the 
difficulty, by arran^g, before any other point, the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea. 

It \nll be remembered that if, at the period of the 
Conferences of Vienna, the idea of the neutralisation of 
that sea were approved in London, it was repelled in 
Vienna. It was not that the import of the condition 
was not understood in Vienna as wdl as in London, but 
because opinions in the former place were not yet pre- 
pared to accept the decisive and fundamental means 
which it presented of putting an end to the preponder* 
ance of Busria in the East. And when the ^binet of 
Vienna was not prepared to admit any other limitation 
of the Busman navy in the Black Sea than that of its 
force previous to tbe war, how could it relirii a con- 
dition which, under the appearance of redprocity be- 
tween the two States occupying the coasts, involved in 
reality the disappearance of the Busman flag of war 
from the waters on which it was formerly supreme ? 

The acceptance ly Austria of the principle of the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea, as one of the conditions 
stipulated in the ultimatum, shows how much drcom- 
stances had changed to our advantage. 

“For the rest, Busma herself, which in 1855 had 
refused even to examine this condition, made now 
not the least objection. When in the month of De- 
cember last' tite ultimati^ of Austria was conveyed to 
St. Petersburg,!^, ^Busman Cabinet thought at first 
to reply by cpnBer-nJj^tions, these counter-propom- 
tions im|died-impor^t<«hanges relative to the rectifica- 
tions of the Bessarabian firontiers, and disowned aU idea 
of any particular conditions irrespective of the Four 
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Points ; th^ confined themselves, as regarded neutral- 
isation, to some verbal modifications intended to limit 
the application of that principle. As to the principle 
itsrif, they admitted it mthout reserve. The Busrian 
Government would have wished that, in the stipulation 
respecting the light vessels which it was to be authorised 
to keep in the Euzine, account should be taken not only 
of the necessities of service, but of the defence of the 
coast. Anxious, moreover, to exclude the arseiud of 
Nicolaieff from the places ^ected by the prohibition to 
mrintain or create maritime arsenals of war, it wished 
that this prohibition should be spedfically confined to 
the coast, strictly so called, of the Black Sea. By re- 
fusing, conformably to the eng^ment whidi she had 
made with France and England, to accept these counter- 
propositions, Austria showed the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg that there could be no discussion upon these 
essential points, and by definitivriy giving adhesion to 
the ^tem of neutraliration, Bussia admitted it in all 
its extent and with all its consequences. 

“ The Allied Powers were thus fully prepared for in- 
sisring that neutralisation meant the cessation at liTico- 
laieff of constructions of any kind for the Bussian war 
marine. They could not consent that Bustia should 
reserve the right of maintaining a feet on the Bug, a 
tributary of the Black Sea, when she renounced that of 
keying in that sea any ships of war save the small vessels 
required fi>r the service of the coasts. On the other 
hand, it would have been to * force the rituation,’ and 
to rmider the conclusion of peace more difficult, to exact, 
by a positive stipulation in the Treaty, that Bustia 
si^uld bind hersdf to destroy, with her own hands, an 
arseoal whidb. was rentoved £ram the theatre of war. 
But the more difficult the Allies felt it to insist on the 
destruction of Kicolaieff, the more incumbaat was it,an 
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Russia to furnish proof, in this regard, of her good-w^ill 
and disinterestedness. Bj refusing any conoesaon re^ 
specting Nicolaieff, she would have escited distrust, and 
given ground to her adversaries to question the dn- 
ceiity of her intentions. They would have been justified 
in showing themsdvcs more exacting, and in redoubling 
thdr precautions. But, not being required to contract 
literal obligations, she could undertake moral ones ; not 
being harshly required to bind hersdf down, she could 
promise, and, by giving the Allied Powers a satis&ciion 
with which they were content, she saved her dignity. 
This was the object and efiect of the declaration of Count 
OrlofiT, inserted in the protocols, and which is not less 
obligatory than the stipulations of the Treaty without 
possesfflng their solemn [fisrmal?*] character. It will be 
observed, too, that this declaration applied also to the 
Sea of AzofiF, and to all the affiuents of the Black Sea. 

“ To form an exact idea of the situation created for 
the contracting parties by the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea, it is important to bear in mind that Turkey 
maintains in that sea a number of light vessels equal to 
that aibwed to Russia, and that the Sultan remains at 
liberty to keep, not only in the Mediterranean, but in 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, as many ships 
of war as he pleases. Agmn, in virtue of the article 
which authorises [each oQ the subscribing Powers to 
keq> two light vessels at the mouth of the Danube, in 
order to secure the free navigation of the river, we 
possess an effective fleet at least equal in number, and 
superior in force, to the squadron permitted to Busda ; 
and in case of need our fleets, issuing from Toulon, 
Malta, Trieste, and Genoa, can in a few days introduce 
into the Buxine such a force of ships and guns, that this 
contingenty alone forbids the Russian Government any 
idea of infringing m the East the ohligatkois to which 
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she has assented. Not only, in fact, can she no longer 
dream either of surprising Constantinople by a coup 
de mam, or of seconding, hy the coH)peration of the fleet, 
the march of her armies in Bulgaria, but on the first 
difficulty which she might attempt to exdte, she is 
liable to see herself attacked by the forces of all the 
maritime powers, without possessing the means of con> 
tending at sea with any of them. 

“ The moral guarantees obtained from Bussia would 
have been insufficient without the material guarantees 
just explained. It would have been usdess to deprive the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg of the influence which it ex- 
ercised in the bosom of the Ottoman Empire, if means of 
expression had been left it which would have per- 
mitted it to seize this influence again on the ^t 
favourable opportunity; the sacrifices of France and 
England would likewise have produced only imperfect re- 
sults, if, when disarming Bussia upon her coast, she 
were not hkewise obliged to renounce the advantages 
which treaties had ^ven her, or permitted her to daim, 
in the heart of that empire; and it was so much the 
more important to put an end for ever to this question, 
which had been the immediate cause of the war. 

“ The nature of the evil indicated the remedy. The 
influence of Busda over the Gredk sulgects of the 
Sultan was of long standing. The first efibrts and 
first successes of that policy go bock to Peter the Great. 
The simultaneous decay of the Ottoman administration, 
its vices, the excess of ^arieman, whidb, no longer find- 
ing the means of satisfying itself by conquests, recoiled 
against the non-Mussulman populalians of the Empire, 
only too powerfdUy seconded this growing influence. 
France, too, whidh, without exercising a legal protec- 
torate of any class of the Saltan's suiyeqts, had, under 
bar aadent Mugs, been kng regurdad'as a^tutelaxy 
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support of the Christians without distinction of com- 
munion, had finally wholly neglected the schismatics 
for the benefit of the Catholics. Bussia, therefore, had no 
difficulty in persuading her co-reli^onists that they had 
no dependence but herself. It was thus that she suc- 
ceeded in inspiring these populations with a high idea 
of her sentiments. The success of her arms having 
enabled her to introduce into the treaty of Eainardji a 
stipulation which authorised her, to a certain extent, to 
make representations to the Sultan in favour of the 
Christian churches, she had thus acquired, in the very 
heart of the Ottoman Empire, a position which assured 
her an action obviously incompatible with the rights of 
sovereignty. 

« To remedy this, it was necessary not only to de- 
prive the Bussian Cabinet of all right of interference, 
but to dissipate the prejudices through whose aid Bussia 
had succeeded in persuading her co-rdigionists that she 
alone took interest in their fate. It was especially requi- 
rite to induce the Porte to make refmrms sufficiently ju- 
dicious and complete to put an end to grievances which 
which were only too real. Even before the propositions 
ci Austria were arranged, it had been agreed between 
the Cabinets of London and Paris on one side, and 
the Porte on the other, not to wait for the conclurion 
of peace before coming to an understanding as to the 
lot of the Christians.” 

The import of the Hatti-Schdrif is considered in 
its effect on the condition of the Sultan’s Christian 
snlgects : — 

« In order duly to appredate its import, it would be 
necessary to take into account the importance and un- 
expected novelty of the improvements which it intro- 
duces into the condition of the Christians. This would 
be an immense tadc, involving no less than an esrposltion 

« 1 > 9 8 
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of the administrative, political, and sodal oigauisation 
of the Ottoman Empire. Let us confine ourselves to 
showing how remote were our conditions from the semd 
wHch Prince Menschikoff had proposed to the Porte, 
and how greatly superior were the advantages comprised 
in the act emanating from the sovereignty of Abdul* 
Medjid to those which Russia assumed to force from 
him. There is betides, on this subject, an important 
remark to be made, which was too much lost sight of 
in the crisis created by the pretensions of the Russian 
Cabinet. When that Cabinet demanded that the Porte 
should engage to maintain the privileges granted a5 
arOiqw to the Christian patriarchs and communities, it 
demanded in reality only the maintenance of most 
crying abuses. Far from contributing to protect or 
ameliorate the position of the Christians, it really set 
up an obstacle to all reform. These andent privileges, 
accorded to the Gredb: dergy by the Sultans of former 
times, may be regarded as the true cause of the oppres- 
sion and sufferings of the rayas. It was by means of 
these privileges that the patriarchs and bitiiops, uniting 
temporal power to thdr spiritual attributes, and bring 
magistrates and administrators as wdl as priests, have 
fi^r ages inflicted on the rayas constant vexations not 
less intolerable than the acts of fimaticism, whidi 
day by day became more rare. Rustiia found her 
account in maintaining these secular abuses. She se- 
cured tiie good graces of a powerM dergy, and if the 
sufferings of the people continued, the respontibility 
for the evil, cast upon the Turks, rendered the foreign 
protectorate more useful in appearance. The new Hatti- 
^hdrif has applied a remedy to this state of things, and 
if it had no other advantages, would deserve the thanks 
of the Christians and the approbation of Europe. 

This Hatti-Sch4rif being promulgated, there still 
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remained an important question — Was it to be men- 
tioned in the Treaty, and in what terms ? The wish 
of the Porte would have been that the great Powers 
should hold her absolved towards them, in this 
matter, by the communication which she had made to 
them. The wish of Russia would have been, on the 
contrary, that it should be annexed to the Treaty, or 
at least that it should be formally declared that it 
should be enforced. This last arrangement would have 
been in effect to involve the independence of the Sultan. 
France and England agreed to take a middle course, 
whidb, whilst marking the interest which th^ and 
their allies fdt for the non-Mussulman population of 
the Ottoman Empire, respected the sovereignly of the 
Sultan. The two Powers could not have tidken any 
other course without exposing themsdves to a chaige 
of inconsistency. Having made war against Russia, 
to prohibit her from interference in the religious 
affairs of Turkey, they have acted conformably with the 
wise and salutary principle that caused them to take 
arms* by stipulating that the mention made, in the 
Treaty, of the Hatti-Sch4rif of the 18th of February, 
shall not constitute for any party a right of inter- 
meddling incompatible with the independence and so- 
verdgnty of the Sultan. It would be difficult to 
reconcile better with the rights of the Porte the legi- 
timate interest felt by the Powers for the Christians 
of Turkey. It was impostible, especially, to prove 
more fully to these' populations that their true support 
was in Paris and London, not in St. Petersburg,, or 
to deal a more heavy blow to Russian inffuence in the 
Ottoman Empire.” 

The consijtatioiu respecting the Danubiaa Prin- 
dpaRties are next rdferred to. No difficulty occurred 
as to Servia, but the arrangmnents for the “ future ” of 

B J> 4 
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Walladua and Moldavia presented greater complication, 
and formed the sabject of much discussion. The }dan 
suggested by France was objected to by some of the 
plenipotentiaries. “ T7u Ancien Diplomats ” is naturally 
partial to the views of his own government, and advo- 
cates them with energy 

“ This [Bnsrian3 influence was to be restricted upon 
another arena — the Principalities of the Danube. And 
here an important distinction should be made in the 
first place. Though Servia is induded under this de- 
signation [Danubian Prindpalities], and though its 
position is analogous to that of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
it stUl differs from them in several respects, geogra- 
phically and politically. Servia, situated on the right 
b«tn1r of the Danube, dings so dosdy to the territory 
of the Ottoman Empire, that it could not be aerated 
from it without danger, and the mere relaxing of the 
ties which unite it to the Porte would involve grave 
inconveniences. Like the other two Principalities, that 
of the right bank possesses a national adnunistration, 
guaranteed not long since by treaties between Husda 
and the Porte, and this exdusive guarantee could no 
more be Tnfl.iTita.m ed on one side of the Danube than on 
the other. Servia could not be rq>laced in the condition of 
a simple province of the Ottoman Empire, and committed 
without any guarantee to the chances of the future. But 
the guarantee once established, Europe had no longer 
anything to detire, save the reform of some of the 
institutions, and on this point there was no 
jjoojn for disagreement between the Powers. 

‘‘ It was less easy to come to an understanding re- 
specting the dianges to be introduced into the con- 
titutiott of Moldavia and Wallachia. Thtir geographical 
position; isolating them firom the rest of Turkey in 
Europe, property so termed, is not on that account less 
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important for the defence of the empire, which they 
can, according to drcumstances, either open to, or 
dose against, an enemy. For nearly a century they 
have served as provisioning ground for the Russian 
armies on the road towards Constantinople, and the 
evident interest of Europe would be that th^ should 
form a bulwark against new aggressions. Such was the 
intent of the first point, and as to this object there could 
be but one wish amongst the Allied Powers. 

“ In order to attdn it, France did not consider that 
it would suffice to substitute a joint guarantee for the 
esdudve guarantee of Russia. Already, at the Confer- 
ences of Vienna, the French Cabinet had intimated its 
views on this subject in a memorandum presented by 
Baron de Bourqueney, and which was annexed to 
the protocols of the Conferences. It asked for the 
union of the two Principalities under a hereditary 
government, which, without weakening the bonds that 
connect thmn with the Porte, might be entrusted to a 
prince (ffiosen firom the rdgning fiunilies of Europe. 
The French Government did not change its tone re- 
specting the advantages of an arrangement which ap- 
peared to it calculated to reconcile the wishes of the 
people with the interests of the Porte and of Europe. 
The union of the Principalities, it argued, is natural, 
because the two provinces are of the same race, speak 
the same language, bdong to the same communion, 
possess the same institutions. It is requidte to give the 
country the dements of force of which it has need, if 
it be d^red that it should serve in any degree as a 
barrier against an aggressive return of Russian influ- 
ence. Hereditary power is indispensable, if supreme 
authority is to cease to be the object of perpetual in- 
trigues, the bdt of so many unsmipulous 
which have heretofore been the chief instruments of 
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Bussia in the prtmnces. The principle of heieditaxy 
power contains nothing abnormal, for it is in force in 
another province of the Ottoman Empire, namely Egypt, 
and was likewise established in Servia in favour of the 
dynasty of Milosch. In fine, the ifficulty of finding 
in the country the elements of a national dynasty might 
sufficiently explain the choice of a foreign prince. 

“ Was it really to be feared, as the Porte and some 
of its allies imagined, that a prindpality founded on 
these bases would soon, and almost necessarily, find 
itself in conflict with the sovereign power, and become 
to it, like Greece, a source of embarrassment formidable 
to the enemies of the Ottoman Empire ? The posijtion 
of the Moldo-Wallachians, mth regard to the Porte, 
would be very diffierent from that of the Greeks. Mol- 
davia and Wallachia are separated from Turkey by a 
natural firontier, the Danube; they have not, as Greece 
has, numerous populations of their race m all parts of 
the Ottoman Empire, and are not in contact even with the 
Sdaves of Bulgaria and Servia, except through material 
interests, which touch each other, so to say, without 
mingling. The new prindpality would have nothing to 
hope from the enfeeblement of the Turkish Empire — not 
a frontier to extend, not a village to conquer, at the ex- 
pense of that Empire. It is, besides, not to be supposed 
that it would seek to break a bond of vassalage con- 
firmed by European treaties, and to obtain an inde- 
pendence which would expose it to all the dangers of 
the formidable contiguity of its andmit protectors. It 
would study to continue in its lawful relations with 
the Porte, because these would constitute, in the first 
place, a guarantee of the identity of its interest with 
those of the Ottoman Empire, and through these with 
the interests of Europe its^ 

“ The arrangemeaat prop<»ed by the French Govemr 
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inent was therefore perfectly lo^cal, and the objections 
made to it were more specious than solid. 

“ It had, however, been previously arranged between 
the Allied Powers, and with good reason, that the re* 
organisation, properly so called, of the Principalities, 
should not be directly determined by the Congress. It 
was indispensable to pronounce, without delay, the de* 
£nitive suppression of the Bussian protectorate, to lay 
down the principle of the joint guarantee as wdl as the 
basis of the system of defence which the Principalities 
might adopt in concert with the Sultan ; but it was im- 
possible to regulate questions of detail immediatdy, for 
this would have greatly complicated the deliberations. 
Besides, there was wanting one of the essential dements 
of discussion, viz. the will* of the country, which had 
been not less carefully regarded than the interest of the 
Powers and that of the Porte. Prudence, espediency, 
and even the necessity of consulting opinion in the 
Prindpalities, rendered it proper, therefore, to adjourn 
the deductions from the prindples which were laid down, 
and to postpone for further examination the defini- 
tive organisation of the two provinces. Guided by these 
considerations. Count WalewsH confined himself to 
intimating the views of his Government, proporing to 
refa: to a commisrion, which diould proceed to the 
spot, the study and preliminary settlement of questions 
with which the Congress could not grapple without 
indefinitdy retarding the conclusion of peace. 

“ Is it to be presumed, as Aali Pasha and Count Bu<d 
averted at the Conferences, that the Prindpalilies will 
reject the idea of union ? Is there any appearance that 
there would be less liling at Jasy than at Bucharest 
for an arrangement which would diminish the import- 


* The expression of the will? 
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ance of one of these two capitals to the advantage of 
the other ? Ought diveruty of local interests to prevail 
over community of political interests ? Doubtless, 
regarding matters from this narrow point of view, 
WaUachia has more to gain by fusion than Moldavia, 
because Bucharest occupies a pointion more central, and 
nearer the Danube. But what signifies this advan- 
tage, if, in losing the privily of hmng the chief city of 
a petty province, without power and without import- 
ance, Jassy obtains that of being the second city of a 
great prindpality — containing a population of more 
than four millions, and occupying a place in the poU- 
tical ^stem of the East ? There is not, we believe, in 
Moldavia, a single man of intelligence and of devotion 
to his country, who could hesitate as to the alternative ; 
and ^ve have no doubt that opinions, sincerely consulted, 
will be unanimous, as Count Walewski said at the 
Congress, in demandmg the union of the two Frind- 
palities. 

“ In short, the Treaty of Paris has on this point esta- 
blished all essential prindples. If questions of detdl 
remain to be settled, it depends much on the Frind- 
palities themselves that they be settled advantageously 
for them. The French Government has fully done 
its duty with regard to them, and there is reason to 
believe that on this point, as on all others, the ultimate 
result will ^ve full satisfaction to the interests whidi it 
has been our object to guard. 

"We will not dwell upon the measures taken for 
securing the fiee navigation of the Danube. The neu- 
tralisation of the Black Sea ; the presence, at the mouths 
of the river, of ships bdonging to the Powers which 
dgned the Tr^ty of Paris ; the appointment of eommis- 
dons, charged to make necessary regulations for naviga- 
tion, and to superintend the execution thereof; above all, 
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the rectification of the frontiers, which throws back 
those of Russia many leagues to the north, are so many 
guarantees which can leave no uneatiness respecting the 
freedom of a channel of communication so important 
to all Germany. 

“ Thus, the Treaty of Paris protects from new 
chances of war countries wMch have not ceased, from 
time immemorial, to be a prey to all its horrors. 
Those countries, blessed by Heaven, whither the earliest 
navigators went to seek the golden fleece, and towards 
which we ourselves turn when the harvests of our 
less flavoured Adds do not suffice for our wants — those 
fertile regions are at length about to es^ience the 
eflects of a durable peace. The tMunn of the Bla(^ Sea 
ceases to he a dosed fidd where two diampions unequal 
in strength were incessantly disputing, the weakest at 
the mercy of the strongest, a constant source of in> 
quietude to the world. They are now both disarmed 
upon the perpetual theatre of their contests, and the 
independence of the one whom we have had an interest 
in defisnding, having become a principle of public law, 
rests henceforth on sudi guarantees that the other 
can no longer dream of attacking it, unless in the 
event of a complete disturbance of the existing relations 
between the Powers, and of changes in their intentions 
too contrary to thdr interests to be probable.” 

In hiscondusions, “An Old Diplomatist ’’calls attw- 
tion to the jealousy and ffislike with which Prance had 
been long regarded by the continental powers— fedings 
aggravated by the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, one 
effect of which bad been to give Eusda a greater degree 
of ascendancy than ever by binding tighter the bonds 
of moral dependence on her, in which, since 1815, the 
German governments had invdved themsdves. He 
refers to the comparative estrangement which the con* 
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duct of Lotos Philippe had produced between Eng- 
land and Prance, towards the dose of that king’s rdgn, 
and to the isolation of Prance in the councils of Eu- 
rope, contrasting it with the happier relations which 
now exist : — 

“Sudbi a petition had quite deprived our foreign 
policy of all freedom and elective influence. If there 
were in Europe less actual hatred for us than in 
1815 , there was not less ill-will. If our armies were 
no longer redoubted, our revolutions were more feared. 
Our thirty years of efforts wasted in the sterile disputes 
of party were regarded abroad as a sign of incur- 
able impotence. We had almost arrived at the predica- 
ment of despairing of ourselves. The severe judgments 
which we ourselves passed upon the ulcers of our m- 
temal civilization, and upon the precarious condition of 
our relations abroad, are yet remembered. It seemed as 
if there were no longer in Europe more than two great 
governments— those of England and Russia. The whole 
world seemed to gravitate fatefully around these. In 
the opinion of many, even England herself was no longer 
in the path of progress, and universal dominion vras 
reserved by Providence for Russia. 

‘*The war has profoundly changed that state of 
things. Prance comes out of the crisis vrith alliances 
which replace the great Powers respectively in their 
natural petitions, and form the elements of a political 
^stem really co^rmable to the essential interests of 
Europe. 

“ The idea of an alliance vrith England is not new in 
Prance. Mutual esteem, founded on a due appreciation 
of thtir respective merits, a mutual conviction that they 
could not recommence their ancient contests without 
.inflicting on each other most frightful calamities, alike 
contribute to reconcile them. The identity of their 
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interests, in presence of the development which the power 
ofBussia has recdived since 1815, is likewise evident, 
and would alone suffice to associate thdr proceedings 
closely. IT^everthdess, despite so many motives for 
good understanding, there ffid not, until the beginning 
of the crisis which is now terminated, exist between 
France and England an alliance truly so called; and 
even in the East, where so many considerations invited 
the two Governments to act in concert, they had been 
at one time on the point of appealing to arms for the 
settlement of their differences. Doubtless deceived by 
the souvenirs of 1840, Russia hoped to divide the two 
Powers again by offering Englwd the temptation of 
an important share in the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire. Not only has that calculation been baulked, 
but a concord, of which, perhaps, history furnishes 
no example, has been established between the two 
countries. Lord Clarendon merely expressed without 
exaggeration an incontestable truth, when he declared, 
two years ago, before the English Parliament, that there 
was more concord between Paris and London than 
often existed between members of the same Cabinet. 
Since then, the understanding has become a regular 
alliance, the armies and fleets of both countries have in 
concert conducted a formidable enterprise to a hap[y 
issue, and peace has finally confirmed the work of war. 
The alliance has survived, complete and entire, the 
circumstances which created it; and it may w^ be 
believed that, having passed through so many trials 
without a single difficulty really serious having 
arisen between the two countries, it now unites in 
itself all the conditions of permanence.” 

One of the effects of the late contest, the writer ob- 
serves, has been ** to consummate the dissolution of the 
Holy Alliance.” The proceedings of Austria, and even 
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of Roana, have, he argues, contributed to that result, 
and the firm and ^cere frienddiip of England and 
France afibrd security against the revival of combina- 
tions obnoxious to the rights of nations and peoples. 
Rusria heisdf has learnt a salutary lesson : — 

“There is reason to believe that the events, of 
which the effect has been thus to modify the general 
rituation of the Powers and thrir respective position 
as regards oursdves, have not been without influence 
on the sentiments of Russia. As to the East, she has 
seen her long-cherished designs excite a resistance too 
serious to permit the posribility of thedr accomplishment. 
She could not bring them to a successful consummation 
save by dividing Europe, and the independence of Con- 
stantinople is a point upon which there will be but one 
opinion in Paris, London, and Vienna, so long as there 
shall exist enlightened Governments in these places- 
The extention of the frontiers of the Russian Em- 
pire to the Bosphorus would produce such a disturb- 
ance in international relations, that as long as political 
vitalify is not extinct in France, England, and Austria, 
fleets and armies will be found to defend the k^stone 
of the territorial system of Europe. The events in 
which we have taken part for the last three years have 
given signal demonstration of this. It would evince 
nrither abUify nor wisdom on the part of Russia to 
place hersdf in opposition to the unanimous resolution 
of Europe, evea were not that resolution confirmed as it 
now is by solemn stipulations; and Russia has ^ven in 
the past too many proofs of consummate prudence not 
to profit 1^ the lessons of experience. 

“It may cost her feelings something to renounce 
traditional d^gns, to break through the illusions with 
which her most illustriouB soverrigns flattered them- 
selves, to reconcile hersrif to the idea that the road to 
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Byzantium is closed against her. But what great nations 
have not had thdr chimeras and thdr ddusions ? It 
has been the lot of all those that have played a great 
part in the world to aspire in their turn to universal 
dominion, and to wound themselves against the irre- 
sistible league of general interests which community of 
danger never fails to arouse. Bussia has just made the 
essay, and even had she been better prepared for such 
vast projects than she really was, she would assuredly 
have failed. We do not doubt for a moment that she 
has made this confession to hersdf, and that she is re- 
solved to keep loyally to the observance of her obliga- 
tions to Europe. We believe likewise that her dis- 
positions towards France, impressed since 1815, and 
especially since 1830, with so much jealousy, have been 
happily modified by a struggle which has taught her 
to know us better. We believe that she has renounced, 
like her ancient allies — ^now ours — the spirit of the old 
coalitions, which, after having combated us on the field 
of battle, made war with us for years in the coun- 
cils of Europe. 

“ Whether we regard the clauses of the Treaty of Paris, 
or examine the relations which the crisis has enabled us 
to estabfish with the great Powers, the present peace 
appears to us to present all possible chances of duration, 
and to assure, for a long time, the repose of the world.” 

Congratulations on a result which the writer con- 
siders so beneficial to Europe, and the attainment of 
which is due, in great measure, to the wisdom of the 
Imperial councils, through which France has become 
more highly esteemed by the European Cabinets than 
she ever was before *, close a paper which, it cannot be 


* » She has st other times been more feared, caused greater com- 
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denied, is marked by decided prepossessions, but which 
is rendered highly interesting by the writer’s familiarity 
with European politics. 

motions in the world, and scattered more ielat aronnd her, bnt has 
never been more truly respected.” 
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THE CONSTlTUTtON OP 1852. 

The text of the Constitation of 1852 ran to the follow- 
ing purport. It is, in its fundamental features, si- 
ndlar to that now existing. No alteration in essentials 
was made when the nation called the Chief Ma^trate 
to the Imperial dignity. There was a change of form 
— no change of principles : — 

“The President of the Eepublic, considering that 
the French people has been called to pronounce on the 
following resolution, viz ., — * The people wills the main- 
tenance of the authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and gives him tlie necessary powers to make a Consti- 
tution on the basis established in his proclamation of 
the 2nd December — - Considering that the bases pro- 
posed for the acceptance of the people were — 

“ 1. A responsible chief appointed for ten years, — 
“2. Ministers dependent on the Executive power 
alone, — 

“ 3. A Council of State, formed of the most distin- 
guished men, preparing the laws and maintaining the 
discusmon of l^em in the Legislative body, — 

“ 4. A L^islative body, discussmg and voting the 
laws, — nominated universal suffrage, without the 
amcHn de liete, which Msifies the dection, — 

“5. A second Assembly, formed of aU the distin- 
gubhed men of the country, a balancing power, guar- 

■ I s 
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dion of the fundamental pact and of the public in- 
teresta, — 

“And considering that the people have answered 
afGirmatively by 7,500,000 suffrages — he promulgates 
the ConstitutioD, the tenor of which is as follows : — 

SBCnON I. 

“Art. 1. The Constitution recognises, confirms, and 
guarantees the great principles proclaimed in 1789, and 
which form the bases of the public rights of the French 
people. 

SBCnON n. — BOBM os TBS OmSKSOSSST OS THE 
SEFOBUO. 

“ Art 2. The Government of the French Republic is 
entrusted to Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, actual 
President of the Republic, for ten years. 

“ Art. 3. The President of the Republic governs by 
means of the Ministers, the Coundl of State, the Senate, 
and the Legislative body. 

“ Art. 4. The Legislative power is exercised col- 
lectivdy by the Prerident of the Republic, the Senate, 
and the Legislative body. 

SBcnoH m. — OB' the bbssidbnt oe the befdbuo. 

“ Art 5. The Prerident of the Republic is responnble 
to the French people to whom he has always a right to 
appeaL 

“ Art. 6. The Prerident of the Republic is the Chief 
of the State. He commands the land and sea forces, 
declares war, concludes treaties of peace, political and 
commercial alliances, and makes the rules and decrees 
for the execution of the laws. 

“ Art. 7. Justice is rendered in his name. 

“Art. 8. He alone has the initiative of the laws. 
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“ Art. 9. He has the right of pardoning. 

“ Art. 10. He sanctions and promulgates the laws 
and the SemtuS'Considtea. 

“ Art. 11. He presents the state of the Republic 
every year to the Senate and Legislative body by a 
message. 

“ Art. 12. He has a right to declare the state of 
siege in one or several departments, on condition of 
referring to the Senate with the shortest delay. The 
consequences of the state of siege are regulated by the 
law. 

“ Art. 13. The Ministers depend solely on the Chief 
of the State. Each is responsible only as far as the 
acts of the Government regard him. There is no 
solidarity between them. They can only be impeached 
by the Senate. 

Art. 14. The Ministers, members of the Senate, the 
L^slative body, and the Council of State, the officers 
of the land and sea forces, the magistrates, and the 
public functionaries, take the following oath : 

“ ‘I swear obedience to the Constitution, and fidelity 
to the President.’ 

“Art. 15. A Senaius-ConsuUe fixes the sum allowed 
annually to the President of the Republic for the entire 
duration of his functions. 

“ Art. 16. Should the President of the Republic die 
before the expiration of his power, the Senate convokes 
the nation to proceed to a new election. 

“Art. 17. The Chief of the State has a right, by a 
secret act deposited in the archives of the State, to point 
out to the people the name of the citizen he recom- 
mends, in the interest of France, to the confidence of 
the people and to its suffrages. 

“Art. 18. Until the election of the new President 
of the Republic, the President of the Senate governs 
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■with the concurrence of the Ministers in office, who 
form themselves into a Government Coundl, and deli* 
berate by a majority of votes. 

SBCTIOS IV. — OF THE SBIIATB. 

“Art. 19. The number of Senators cannot exceed 
150. It is fixed at 80 for the first year. 

“ Art. 20. The Senate is composed, 1st, of the Car- 
dinals, Marshals, Admirals ; 2nd, of the citizens whom 
the President of the BepubHc deems fit to elevate to the 
dignity of Senator. 

“Art. 21. The Senators are not removable, and are 
for life. 

“ Art. 22. The functions of Senator are gratuitous ; 
nevertheless, the President of the Bepublic may accord 
the Senators, by reason of the services rendered, and 
of their position as respects fortune, a personal dota- 
tion, which shall not exceed 30,000f. yearly. 

“Art. 23. The President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Senate are named by the President of the Bepublic, and 
chosen amongst the Senators. They are appointed for 
one year. The salary of the President of the Senate is 
fixed by a decree. 

“Art. 24. The President of the Bepublic convokes 
and prorogues the Senate. He fixes the duration of 
its session by a decree. The sittings of the Senate are 
not public. 

“ Art. 25. The Senate is the guardian of the funda- 
mental pact, and of the public liberties. Ho law can 
be promulgated before being submitted to it. 

“Art. 26. The Senate opposes the promulgation — 
1st, of laws which may be contrary to or impair the 
Constitution, religion, morals, liberty of worship, liberty 
of persons, equality of the citizens before the laws, 
inviolalnlity of property, and the principle of the im- 
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mobilily of tbe magistracy ; 2nd, of those which may 
endanger the safety of the territory. 

“Art. 27. The Senate regulates by a Senatus-Con- 
guUe — 1. The Constitution of the colonies and of 
Algeria; 2. All that has not been provided for by the 
Gonstitution, and which is necessary to its maintenance; 
8. The signification of articles of the Constitution 
which may give rise to various interpretations. 

“ Art. 28. These Senaius-Constdtes tiiall be submitted 
to the sanction of the President of the Bepublic, and 
promulgated by him. 

“Art. 29. The Senate maintains or annuls acts 
which may be submitted to it as unconstitutional by 
the Government, or denounced for the same cause in 
petitions from the dtizens. 

“Art. 30. The Senate may, in a report addressed to 
the President of the Bepublic, fix the bases of projects 
of law of great national interest. 

“ Art. 31. It may also propose modifications in the 
Constitution. If the proposition be adopted ly the 
Executive Power, this is stated by a Senaius-Oon^ie. 

“ Art. 32. But all modifications of the fundamental 
bases of the Constitution shall be submitted to universal 
sufliage, as these have been enunciated in the proda* 
mation of the 2nd of December, and adopted by the 
French people. 

“ Art. 38. In case of the dissolution of the Legisla- 
tive body, and till another convocation, the Senate, on 
the proposition of the Prerident of the Bepublic, pro- 
vides by measures of urgency for all that is necessary 
for canying on the Government. 

SECTION y. — 07 THE LEGISLATIVE BOOT. 

“ Art. 84. the dection has the population for basis. 
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“Art. 35. There will bo one deputy to the Legisla- 
tive body for every 35,000 electors. 

“ Art. 36. The deputies are eleoited by umversal suf- 
frage, without the serutin de liate. 

‘‘Art. 37. They do not receive any salary. 

“ Art. 88. They are appointed for six years. 

“ Art. 39. The Legislative body discusses and votes 
projects of law and imposts. 

“ Art. 40. Every amendment adopted by the com- 
misdon charged with the examination of a project of 
law shall be sent, without discussion, to the Council of 
State by the President of the Legislative body. If the 
amendment be not adopted by the Council of State, it 
cannot be submitted to the consideration of the Legis- 
lative body. 

“ Art. 41. The ordinary sitting of the Legitiative 
body lasts three months ; its tittings are public, but the 
demand of five members is sufficient for its resolving 
itself into a secret committee. 

“ Art. 42. The account of the proceedings of the 
sittings of the Legislative body given by the journals, 
or any other channd of publication, shall consist only 
of the reproduction of the minutes drawn up at the 
dose of each sitting ly care of the President of the 
Legidative body. 

“ Art. 43. The President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Legislative body are named by the President of the 
Republic for one year; they are chosen fiom amongst 
the deputies. salary of the Preddent of the Le- 
gislative body is fixed by a decree. 

“ Art. 44. The Ministers cannot be members of the 
Legislative body. 

“ Art. 45. The right of petition is to be exercised as 
regards the Senate. No petition is to be addressed to 
the Legidative body. 
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“ Art. 46. The President of the Eepublic conyol:cs, 
adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves the Legislative body. 
In case of dissolutidti, the President of the Republic is 
bound to convoke a nenr one within the term of six 
months. * 

SBCTIOlil VI . — OB THE COUKCIL OF STATS. 

“Art. 47. The number of the Councillors of State in 
ordinary service is from 40 to 50. 

“Airt. 48. The Councillors of State are named by 
the President of the Republic, and are liable to removal 
by him. 

“ Art. 49. The Coondl of State is presided over by 
the Preddent of the Republic, and in his absence by the 
person whom he indicates as vice-president of the 
Council of State. 

“ Art. 50. The Council of State is charged, under the 
direction of the President of the Republic, to draw up 
projects of law and regulations of public administration, 
and to obviate the difficulties that 3nay arise in matters 
of administration. 

“Art. 51. It maintains, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, the discussion of the projects of law before the 
Senate and the Legblative body. The OouncnUors of 
State charged to speak in the name of the Government 
are appointed by the President of the Republic. 

“ Art. 52. The salary of each Councillor of State is 
25,000f. 

“ Art. 53. The Ministem have rank, right of sitting, 
and a deUberstive voice in the Council of State. 

ssonoQsr vn . — of thb mas codbt of nxssncBu 

“Art. 54. A High Court of Justice judges, without 
appeal or recourse to cassaticm, all persons who flhal l 
be sent before it as accused of crimes, attempts, or plots 
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against the President of the Bepublic, and against the 
internal and external safety of the State. It cannot be 
convened but in virtue of a decree of the Prendent of 
the Republic. 

“Art. 55. A Senaha-Consulte shall determine the 
organisation of this High Court. 

SECTION vni. — QENEBAL AND m&NSITOBY FBOVISaiONS. 

“ Art. 56. The prowons of the codes, rules, and 
regulations now existing, which are not opposed to the 
present Constitution, remain in force until they be 
legally abrogated. 

“ Art. 57. A law shall determine the munidpal or> 
gamsation. The mayor shall be named by the £xecu> 
live Power, and need not be a member of the Mnnidpdl 
Coundl. 

“ Art. 58. The present Constitution shall be in force 
from the day when the great powers of the State 
organised by it shall be constituted. The decrees 
issued by the President of the Republic, from the 
2nd of December to the present period, shall have 
aU the force of law. 

“Done at the Palace of the Tnileries the 14th of 
January, 1852. 


“ Louis Natoleon Bonafabte.” 
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S3k Bnc^kingham : Inoladmg his YoTOges, 
irvards, AdTentuxes, SpeoalationB, Suo- 
oesses and Failures, frankly and faithfully 
narrated; Tnth Oharactenstic Sketohas of 
Pubho Men. Yols. I. and IL post 8 yo. 21s. 

*** ToIb. Ill and IV , edited Iqr tlie ^ihor'B Stin, and 
eompletiiBg tlie work, oire prepanng fin poUicatum. 


Bull — The Matexnal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. By 
T. BuXlE^ MD., Member of the BoyaL 
CbUege of Physicians ; formerly Physician- 
Aceoucheur to the Finsbury Mxdrnfoiy 
Institution. Hew Edition. Fop. 870 . 6 s. 


Br. T. Bull’s Hints to Kothers <m the Keumge- 
ment of their Health duxix^ the Period of 
Prmanpy and m the Dying»in lEtoom : With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, 3 and Hmts upon 
Hursing. Hew Edition. Fep. 8to. Ss. 


Bimsen. Christiania and Mankind, 
thdr Beginnings and Prospeets. By 
CEBiBTiAijr Gkabibs Joszis Brnramr, D JO., 
l).O.L., D.Ph. Being a Hew Edition, cor- 
reeted, remodriled, and extended, of Hijp- 
jMlytus and ku Age* 7 Tola. 8 yo. £5. Sa. 

V* This Second Edition of the StKpeHittm la oompoii^d 
of thxM dutinct voika, wlueh may he had aepi^dy, aa 


or, the Seghudn'.a v.d 
aTols.8vo.rnce£] 10 
r of TTalvenHd rp 

pmsi.iaa 

8. iaudeetaAnte-EloRDB. 8Tolt.8ro.pneo XS.8a. 


Bunsen.— I(fTa Gennanica: Hymns for 

the Sundays and chief Festivals of the 
Gbxistian Year. Translated from the 
Ckrman hy Q i THj nBMC B WnrxwoBTir. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. 5i. 


a ooueotiGn paiAuneau 601000 
and mnna a companion voSnme 


ftom 


Iheol^gia Germaaica: ^hidh setLeth forth 
mpy fair hneaments of Divine Tinth, and 
saith very lofty and lofely things touching 
a Perfoot Diie. Translated SvBJjmrj, 
Wmemmvn. ' WHh a Pre&oe oy the Bev. 
0BrijULX8E:nrr<flxair} sad a Letter by Cheva- 
lier BtoSSsk Second Edition. Fcp.8vo.5B. 


Bnnsen. — Egypt’s Place In Universal 
Histo^i An HistoiicBl Investigation, in 
Five Books By 0. 0. J. Bmnnir, D.D., 
D.O.L., D Ph. Trsndated from the Ger- 
ysn by 0. H!. CoTXBam:^ Esq., MA.. 
Yfith manyDlustrBtkms. YoLL 8VO.88S.3 
Yol. n. 8 vo. SOik 


Bnrton.— First Footsteps in East Africa 
or, an Exploration of Barar. By BioHann 
F. Bvbtoit, Bombay Army ; Author of J 
^Igi image io Medina and3reeea. WithMaps 
and coloured Plates. 8 vo. 18s. 


Bnrton.— Personal Narrative of a Pil* 
grimage to El-Medinah and Meccah. Bj 
Biohasp F.BvBT 0 V,Bo]^ay Army. Wiu 
Map, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8 vw. 8 vo 
price £ 2 . 3b. 

Burton (J.H.)— The History of Scotlazid 
from the Bevolution to the Extinction of tb 
Last Jacobite Insurrection (1689-1748). B; 
JoEH Hill Bvetoh. 2 vols. 8 vo. 26 b. 

Bishop S. Bailer’s General Atlas 0 

Modem and Anoient Geography ; oompm 
mg Fifty-two fbll-oolonM Kbps; wif 
comjdete Induses. Hew Edition, nearly al 

Sdit^by the^^Sr^r’s 
24b. half-bound. 



Bishop S. Butler's Skefoh of Xodera aa 
Ancient Geograp^. Hew Edition, the 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intre 
duced as oonimuBlIy propessive Disooveric 
and the latest Inmxma&n have xendere 
neoessazy. Post 8 vo, price 7 b. 6 d. 


Bishop J. Batlefs Fifteen 

preached at the Bolls Ohapri. With Hotel 
Analytical, Explanatory, and HLustrativi 
and Observations in xe^^y to MaoldiKteid 
Wardlaw, and Maurice, by Bev. BohbS 
Cahhicbabl, MJL, Fdlow of GMnify Co' 
lege, Dublin. 8 to. 9s. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digec 

of the Laws of England, Oivil and Orimhia! 
with a Dictionaay of Iaw Terms, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Ooexet 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp •Dutie 
Excue Idcenses, and Post-Horae Dtitfin 
Post-Office Bcgidations 5 and Prison Disc 
pline. 17tb Edition, oommnsiiw the PuhL 
Acts of theSessioB 1656. jB^.Svo.lOs. 61 

The Gabanet Oasetteer: A* Popular Bip< 
sition of All the Countries of the World 
their Government^ Population. Beveuu 
Oommeroe, and Indnstries; Aaiionltnxi 
Mann&Gtuxed, and Mineral Ptoduots ; B 
&iozi. Laws, Manners, and Social Stab 
With brief Hotioes of their History and A 
tiquities. By the Author of The CMi 
XieogeT* Fop. 8 vo. lOs. 6 d. doth $ or li 
bound in calf. 

B 8 
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3aird.— English Agricnltnre in 1850 and ( 

1861* Its Condition and Prospects Bj 
Jakes Oaibb, Ksq , of BaHoon, Agncoltiiral 
CommissioneF of The HvMt. Tno Sooond 
Bdition. 870. price 14 b. 

Calvert— Pnenma; or, the Wandering , 

Soul: A Parable, la Rhyme and Outline. 

By the Rev. Wilhak Oaivbet, M.A., 
mnox Canon of Bt. Paul's Cathedral. With 
20 Rtohings by the Author. Square crown 
870. lOs. & 

Calvert — The Wife’s Mannal; or, 
Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
OocafflODS of a Matron's Life. BytheRer. 

W. Caxtsst, M. a Ornamented &om De- 
ri gM by the Author in the style of OttMt 
Fiojfer^Book. Second Edition. 
CsQWBL 870. 10s. 6d. 

Carlisle (Lord).— A Diary in TnrUfihand 
Greek Waters. By the Ri^t Hon. the 
Rakl of ClABXiBiB.%fth Edition. Post 870. 
price 10s. 6d. 

}Caflow.— Popular Gonehology; or, the 
Shril Cabinet arranged according to tbe 
SCodem System : With a detailed Account 
otliis ATtinrml«j and a coowlcteBeBcsriptive 
JM of the Paxmlies and Genera of Recent 
and pDssd SheUa. By Aokbs CATiovr. 
Second Edition, much innirored } with 405 
WoodoaiDluBtntions. Post Sro. price 148. 

Oedl.— The Stad Fann; or, Hints on 
BreedEfaig Horses for theTori^ the Chas^ and 
• (he Rosa. Addressed to Breeders of Race- 
SbMi and Hanten, Landed Proprietors, 
«od especially to Tenant Fsonnem. By 
CKCm Fop. 8vo. with Frontxspiece, Bs. 

Cbsm Stable Evaotke; or, SBnts enTminliigr 
Jbv the TcoH^ tha Chaset, and the Road; 
sMaHOfaMsrvaAions on Racing and Hunt- 
jOBt Waelhigb Baoe-Bid^, and Handle 
en^gi AdMMnd ie^Cwners of Raeers, 
fiSaterB, arid other Ecnas, and to aB who 
Ssannira iiipnnDd in Bachicb Btsef^Charing, 

, and PoX'Huttting. Fep. 870. with Plate, 
ponce 68. half-bound. 

ONamol On thoHan&osjsnd Contrast 
. Osloiiii^ and tiieir Ap^Maons to the 
Ariknr BefdiidmgPamtmg,^t6ri(wl)eeo^ 
tii% Tspasdriee, Oupehs Mosaics, Coloured 
SSaaing, Bmsr-Straiing^ CaUco-PAttng, 
jMlerpress-Zynting^ M^OQlanringJ)zeBS, 
JEmndseapa tad' Ftownr-Gardening, de. de. 
^IMhMi by OrrATOW Hugenb. Seeond 
wrih 4t PSalsn. Graaivh Sre. 
^price IQs. dd« 


Chapman.— History of Gastavns Adol- 
phus, and of the Thirty Tears’ War np to the 
King's Death . With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By B. Chapkae, MA., Txcar of 
Letherhead. 8 to. with Plons^ 1&. 6d. 

Clinton.— Literaiy Remains of Henry 

Fyncs dinton, M.A., Author of the Ersft 
Eelien^&i the Peril Bomenu &o. ; Gomprxamg 
an Autobiograjhy and Literary J'oum4 
and brief Essays on Theologiciu Subjects, 
i Edited by the Rev. 0 J. Fzheb CbuonKor, 
M.A. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Conyheare.— Essays, Eoclesiastical and 

Social r Reprinted, with Additions, from the 
JBdinburffh Bmew. By the Rev. W. J. 
OoNEBBABS, MA., late Frikw of Trinity 
College^ Cambridge. Svo. ISs. 

Conyheare and Howson.— The life and 
Epistles of Saint Paul: Comprising a 


Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. e. 
OoirsBEABB, MA. s and the Rev. J. 8. 
Howsov, MA. &eo9ii EditUm^ carefully 
revised and corrected, and printed m a more 
convenient form; with several Maps and 
Woodcuts, and 4 Plates. 2 Tols. square 
crown 8 to. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

Tbe Original Edition, with xnon snineroBlailm- 
tums. In S TolB. Ato. pnea tth-Hsay abo be had. 

Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Praotioal 

Medicine : Comprising Gooeni Pathology, 
the Katore and Treatment of Disease^, 
Morbid Structures, and tbe Disorders es- 
peoisUy incidental to dimatei^ to Seoc, and 
to the different Epochs of Life; with nume- 
rous approved Ponnuhs of the Medicines 
I reoonmiend^* Vds. L and IL 870. price 
£8; andPartBZ.toZyn.4B.ed.esrib. 
e ^PgrtX VlIL, oooqBiletinst^ work, is vmpuHig fiff 

Cresy’s Encydopedia of Civil Engi- 
neerings Historical, Theoretied P»o- 
tical. Dhiatoited by upwards of 8,000 
Woodcuts, dteesri JSmea, wriwd md 
brought down to the Present ’SSOae in a 

SuTOlenMnfcjComprisingMetropolitan Water- 
SuTiplyi Drainage of Townt BailimTS, 
Oul)^ Proportwo, Brick .ad*^ Om- 
struction, Iron Screw POei^ Tubular Bri dge^ 
&9. Stq. 681. oMb.— The Bumacnc 
priwlfti. 64. drth. 

CtAtoa-^lBBitiHUkW la tito UMtaiaa 
•Bd PtMtHM or CftriWma gB. jWwW 

iSe. X. It, Omm, yUL, 

Srinii^ OolBqtn OnMtp^ yBMulkta. 
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The Gricket-Field; or, the Science and 

Hlstoiy of the Game of CriclEet. By the 
Author of Ptinetplfs of Seientifie BaUing, 
Second Bdition, greatly improved ; ^ith 
Plates and Woodcuts. 7cp. Svo. price 5 b. 
half-bound. 


Lady Gnst’e InvaJid’s Book.— The In- 

vaLd’s Own Book : A Collection of Beoipes 
&om various Books and various Countries. 
By the Honourable Lady Cttst. Second 
JMtiion, Pep. 8vo. price Ss. 6d. 

Dale.— The Domestic Idturgy and Family 
Cha^am, in Two Parts : Past L Church 
Sernces adrated for Domestic ITbe, with 
Prayers for JSveryDay of the Week, selected 
from the Book m Common Prayer} Pabt 

in the ^arf"^ By the Eev. Thous Dai^ 
M.A., Canon Besidentiary of Bt. Paul’s. 
Second Edition. Post 4to. Sis. doth; 
81 b. 6d. calf % or £2. lOs. morocco. 
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Dav^ (Dr. JJ — The Angler and his 
Friend j or. Piscatory Colloquies and Fish- 
ing Excursions. By Zfxss Daty, M.D., 
F.lt,S , Ac. Fop. 8vo. price 6 b. 


Delaheohe.— Report on the Geology of 
Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset, By 
SiB Hbkby T. DsLABiom, F.BS., late 
Director-General of the Gedorioal Survey. 
With Maps, Plates, and Wocdouts. 8vo. 
price 14 b. 

DelaBiTe.~A Treatise on Electricity, 

in Theory and Practioe. ByA.DEXiABiVB, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated for the Author by 0. Y. Waxkxb, 
F.RS. In Three Vohtmee; with numerous 
Woodcuts. Yoi 1. 8vo. price 18 b. j Yed. H. 
price aSs. 


Dennistonn. — Memoirs of Sir Robert 

Stnm^ Enight, Engraver, Memb^ of 
severu Foreign Academies of Design ; and 
of hia Brot&r-in-law, Andrew Lumisden. 
By Faicbb Dinamoinr, of Dennistoun. 
8 vols. post 8vo.irithinu8femtiQinB,,2lB. 

Digby.— The Lover's Beat: Eathemoriaa; 

or, Oommon Thinga in relation to Beauty, 
Yirtue, and Truth By Ketoim Hbeby 
Dxoby, Author cdMoree Getkolieii Ao. £ vds. 
frip. 8vo; l£s. 

DiseipHne. By the Author of "Letters 

to my Diiknown j^riends,’' Ao.' Sbeoad 

taarj"* . ■« -- 


Dodd.— The Food of Lcndon ; A Sketc 

of the chief Vaneties, Sources of Suppl; 
probable Quantities, Modes of AmTaliFK 
cesBos of Manufacture, suspected Adulteie 
tion, and Machmery of Distribution of fli 
Food for a Community of Two Millions an 
a Half. By GBones Donn, Author c 
Bniuh Manufaciuree, Ac. Post 8to. 10s. 6c 

The Eclipse of FaiOi ; or, a Visit to i 

Religious Sceptic. ^tkEdaton. Fcp. 8vo. 6s 

Be&nce of The Edi^ of Faith, by it 
Author: Being a Rejoinder to Proiesso 
Newman’s JR^/y - Including a full Exami 
nation of that Wnter’s tintieism on thi 
Choraef er of Christ $ and a Chi^er on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modm Deism 
Second revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Englishman’s Greek Concordance o 
the New Testament : Being an Attempt at s 
Yerbal Connexion between the Greu and 
the En^di Texts; inoloduig a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
Exwlish and Snglish-Gxedc. New Edition, 
wim a new Index. Royal 8vo. price ASs. 

!nie Snglidunaa’s Hebrew and Chaldee Cobp 
oordanee of the Old Testament i Being an 
Attempt at a Yerbri Connexion between 
the Original and the English GCranriatums ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Ooourrenoes, Ao. 2 vols rc^ 
8vo. £8. 18s. 6d.} large paper, £4. 14e, 6d 


Ephemera's Handbook of Angling ; 
teaching Fly-Fishing, GOoUing, Bottom-* 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishixig} with the Natural 
History of River-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Gatdiing them. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved; with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo 5s. 

Ephamero.— The Book of tiie Salmon; Oom- 
pxismg the Theory, PrincipleB, and Prac- 
tioe m Fly-Fislmig for Ssamon ; Luts of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of liib 
Salmon, its Habits deseribed, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. By Eyndb* 
HEBA ; assisted hj Aedbew Yowew. 

Bro. with coloured Platerhi price 14s. 


W. Ersklne, Esq. — BQstoiy of IniS& 

under B4ber and Humlyun, the First Two 
Sovedteigns of the House of Taimur. By 
Wxxmx EnssanByEsq. 2 vote. Svo. 82s. 

Etheridge.— Jerusalem and nbezlftk; 
Bom and Cordova : A Yiew of the Redons 
and Seibolastic Leenung of the Jews.' De*. 
signed ss an Introduct on to Hebrew Xdte- 
retme. Bv J. W. J&tssssxmol M.A.. Ph.D. 
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’airbaim.— UseM Information for En- 
gineers: Being a Senes of Iiectnresdi^Tered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkidiue and 
Xitmcashiie. With a Senes of Appendices, 
containing the Besnlts of Experimental In- 
^tnes mto the Strength of Materials, the 
daoses of BoOer Eralosions, &c. Bv 
WT TXTAur EAlBBAiBir, E Jt.S,, E.G-B. With 
Plates and Woodcats. EoTal 8 to. price ISs. 

I'arada; (Professor). — The Snbjeot- 

Katter of Six Leotnres on the Kon-MetaUie 
Elements, deliTered before the Members i 
of the Boral Xnstitntion, by Pbotissob 
Easabat, B.O I/.,E.B S., &e. Arranged by 
permission £eom the Ii^nrei^B Notes by 
J, SoomnaEtzr, M.B. Eop. Svo. price Bs. 6a. 

Elenush Interiors. By the Writer of 

J. Olanee ieAind iht Gnllei qf Behgiovx 
SoHtes in France^ Eop. 8yo. 7 b. 6d. 

Forester.— Travds in the Idands of Cor- 
sica and Sardinia. By Thoscas Eobsstsb, 
Anthor of Riuubles in J^noay. With nume- 
rous coloured IIlnstrationB and Woodcuts, 
from ffiratohes made duxmg the Tour by 
laeutmiBnt-Oolond M. A. SiDi>xn:eH, B A. 
Imperial 870. [Inilkeprest, 

Fsldier.— Life of Thomas Cainsboron^ 
B.A. By the late Gbobob Wiluaiib 
Euxohsb. Edited by his Sob. With 4 
Xlluatrations. 2fe» JSStHon, Ecp. Sro. 

[jfiMrJjy twufy. 

Silbart.— A Fraetical Treatise on Baolc- 

ing. 

GSoeraf Manager of the London aaoid West- 
minster Bank. SirfA xerised 

and enlaiged. 2 toIs. 12mo. Portrait^ ISs. 

QSfcart. -> Aar the SBUionr/a 

mh Portrait of the Author. ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

G9lbari--£ogio fiir the Yonxigi OoniiiBtfng of 
Twenfy-fiye Lessons in the Art of Beasoning. 
Sdeotra from the Loffh of Br. Isaac Watts. 
By J. W. CiiXBABT, E.B.S. 12mo. Is. 


)^ Poetioel Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

]>SKGSSSl:^Bo£TOgComm^ Illustrated 



sck — A HetoiUisFs Bq||(tam in 

By P. Ha m With 


Ur. W. B. Greg’s Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Beyiev.— Easays on Pcditical and 
Social Science. Contributed chiefly to the 
FdtnhnrgA Benmo. By WmiAX B. GKbbu. 
a yols. Syo. price 24s. 

Grove. — The Corrdation of Physical 
Eorces. By W. B. Gbots, Q.O., M.A, 
E BE., &o. Tkud Edibion , irith Notes and 
Beferenoes. 8yo. price 7 b. 

Gumey.-Gt. Louis and Henri 17. : Being 

a SMond Senes of Hutonoal Sketches. 
By the Bey. J. Hamsdbzt Omasna^ M.A. 
E(^. 8yo. 6 b. 

Evening Eecrealdons: or, Samples from 

the Lecture-Boom. Bdited by Bey 
Jomr Haupbxk GTnR!rEY,M.A, Bectorof 
St. Mary’^ Maiylebone. Grom 8yo. Ss. 

Gwnt.— AnEnc^dopsdiaofArchitecture, 

Efrtorioal, Theoret&J, and Praotieal. By 
JosssH Gmuc. With more than 1,000 
Wood Enmyings, from Designs by J*. S. 
Gwinr. Third Edition. 8yo. 42 b. 


Halloran.— Eight Months’ Journal of 

Visit to Japan, Looohoo, and Pootoo. By 
Airaim liAxnusiroQi BlixiiOSAar, Master 
BN*., E.B.G.S., Polpsrro, Oornwidl. With 
Etchmgs and Woodcuts from Designs by 
the Autlior. Post Syo. [Nuaip rmtdp. 

Bare CArchdeacon).— The Life of LuHier, 

in Eorfy'^ht Ei8t<xrioalEng»yxiig8. By 
Gubzat S3bio. With Ib^lananoas kj 
AaounuAcoir Habv and Bubaska Wnnc- 
WOATH. Eop. 4fto. price 28a. 


Harford.— Life of Michael Angdo Buo- 

narrottls oomprising Memoirs of Saronarola 
and Yittoria uolonna, and much Oontem- 
poraneouB Eistoiy. By Jomr S. Habvqbd^ 
D.OLL., E JLS., Member of the Bomim Aea- 
6emj of Printing of St, loihe^ sad of the 
AxeacBoiogibal Soeiety.of Borne. 2 yoIb. 
Syd. 'With Portrait <n Miriiael Angrio^ and 
numerous Illustrations. [is t&g preu* 

Also, to be sold separately, m folio, 


EngrayingtBIostnktlve of the Worksofllieihari 

— Patotmg^.AwldtertBiSj r"*** 


Biiizlson.-’-Tlie X^t of file Fonn; or, 

Oo«i)M3.dNiiniAmfii.SA'B.doI& M. 
Sgr fliB Ber. W. Stuaoaw, VJL, XMoMtio 

to SJUBLOm SedMO of Oim- 
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Hany Hieover.— Stable Talk and Table 
Tali:; of, Spectades for Young Sportemen. 
By Hibotbb. NewBmtion, 2 yola. 

8ro. unth Portrait, price 24b. 

Eaxx7Hieow*-TheHimtixig-Pi^^ By Hany 
HnoTTB. With Two l^tes. Pq;i. 8vo. 
58. half-bound. 

Hany Hieover.— Fractioal Horseman- 
ship. By HabbyHieotbs. Second EdUion s 
W1& 2 Plates. Pep. 870. 6b. half-bound. 

Hany Bjeotrer.— The Stud, finr Praotijoal Pp- 
poseB and Practioal Man: Being a Guide 
to the Ghoice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habby Hebovbb. With 2 
Plates. P<^.8ro. price Ss. half-bound. 

Hany Bleofm.--The Pocket and the Stud; or, 
Piaetioal Hmts on the Management of the 
Stable. By Habby Hzsotxb. Second 
Bditicm: with Portrait of the Author. Pep. 
8yo. piiM Ss. half-bound. 

Hassall (Pr.)— Food and its Adnltera- 
tions : Compriautt the Beporte of the Ana- 
^ical Sanitary Commiasion of The Lmeei 
tor the Yean 1851 to 1854 inolusiTe^ xerised 
and extended. By Abthub Hm Habsatj^ 
M.D., Sgo., Chief Analyst of the Commiasion. 
8 to. with 159 Woodcut^ 288. 

CoL Hawker^s InstmctionB to Young 
Sportsmen in all that rdates to Guns and 
Shooting. 10th Bditioii^xertsed and brought 
down to the Present by the Auth^s 
Son, M^or P. W. L. BCawxbb. With a 
Hew Portmit of the Author, and numecons 
Plates and Woodcuts. 6 to. 21b. 

Haydon.— The Life of Besijamin Bobert 
Haydon, Histoiieal Painter, from his Auto- 
biogrwfy and Joumals. Edited and 00m- 
plm by Tou Tayxos, MA., of the Inner 
Templ^ Esq. 8 ToIa. poat 870. Sis. 6d. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities: Containing 

Bcdh of the Official Personam of the Bxitiah 
Empire^ Cinl, EQelesiastical, Judimal, Mili- 
tary, Hayal, a:^ Municipal, from the Earliest 
Penods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sorereigns of Europe^ from the 
Poundatfon of their respeotm l^tes; the 
Peerage and Hobilify oT Great Britain ; &o. 
Being a Hew Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson's Politieal Zhdecc. 8 to. 
25 b. half'bound. 

Herring. — Paper and Faper^Making, 
Aodent and Modem. By Exobabb Hka- 
Bxsa. With an Introduction by the Rer. 
Gbobob OaosY, IO[i.D. • Second JSSfi^, 
with Plates and Speehnens. 8to. 78. Sd. 


Sir John HerscheL— Outlines of Astro 
nomy. By SxB Jobe P. W. Hbbbohbx 
B art., &0. Hew Edition ; with Plates an 
Wood Engravings. Svo. price IBs. 

Hm.-TravelB in Siberia. By S. S. Hi! 

Esq., Author of Havels on the Skoree q 
ike BalhOn With a large Map of Euxupea 
and Asiatic Russia. 2 vols. post Svo. 24 b. 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages 0 
Sooiefy: Wi& a Glance at Bad HabitE 
Hew Edition, revised (with AdditilonO by 
Lady of Rank. Pcp.8vo. price Hrif-a>Cmn: 

Holland.— Medical Notes and Befleo 
tiona. By Sxb Bbbby HbXiiABm, Bart 
MJ>., P.B.S., &o., Physician in Ordin», 
to the Queen and Pnnoe Albert. Thm 
Edition, with AlterationB and Additbtu 
Svo. 18s. 

Holland.— Ghapters on HentalPhysiblegy, 
Sib Hbkby Hoigdabu^ Bart., P.R.S., fre 
Pounded chiefly on Ghapten contain^ h 
the Pint and Seoond ^^tions of Mediea 
Notes and Befieetum by the same Aufhbr 
Svo. price lOs. 6d. 

Hook.— The Last Days of Our Lord’] 

Ministry: A Course of Lectures on Uti 
principri Events of Passion Week. B* 
the Rev. W. P. Hoos^ D.D. Hew Edition 
Pep. Svo. price 6 b. 

Hooker.— Eew Gardens; or, a Popula; 
Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardm 0 
Hew. By Sa WliauAK Jaoesoy Hookbb 
HJBC., &o., Direotor. Hew Edition; witl 
many Woodcuts. ISnio. price Sixpence. 


or, a Popular Guide to the Useful and Be< 
markable Vegetable Products of the Museun 
in Gie Royal Gtardens of Eew. BySmW.J 
Hookbb, KH., fre., Direotor. With H 
Woodcuts. 16mo. price Is. 


Hooker and Amotb— The British Flora 

comprising the Phsenogamous or Plowenni 
Plants, and the Ferns. Seventh Edition 
with Addifaons lad OoReotlonB ; and nu 
xnerous PignreaiXLustxative of the Umhelli 
fiarous Plants, the Composite Plants, thi 
Grasses, and the Perns. By SiB W. J 
Hooxbb, P.RJL and I^., &c. ; and G. A 
Waiebb-Abvott, I1L.D., P.L.S. 12inc 
with 12 Pla^ price 14b.s with the Plate 
coloured, price 21 b. 

a 5 , 
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KW WOMB JLSJi NEW EDITIONS 


Home’s Introduction to the Critical 
Studj and Knowledge of the Hedy Sonp- 
tures. fVe/A JEdiHon^ reriaed, eonectedi 
and brought down to the present tune. 
Edited by the Her. T. Haatwell Hobjtb, 
B.I>. (the Author); the Ber. SAannsL 
Datidsoit, D.D. of the TTmTersity of Halley 
and LL.D. , and S. Tbideatix Tbxusxzes, 
lilkB. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4yo]8 8yo £3. ISs. 6d. 

Fonr ToUaines 'nny also lie bad teparaUi^f os 


. V^l.-^ASammaxyqftlieUvidbinqsllDffiheGteixalni^^ 
PreseryjtioiiuaadlMpiniitiooor 
Bav T H Uame,B Jf, Bto ISb. 


i. nttu>fntlrify , Uncoirailted PreSOlTdtiOlll. and Insn i Tnitm ^ 

maHalyamptnreB. Bjtbar “ ^ — 

Yokll-^nieTettoftlMC 

■ Be on Soored xatennetotion . and 

mmi Books and the ifiweriipta __ 
Demand LLD. . 8vo.2 

euntias. By tne isev T. a Bome^ ao. svo Ibb. 

Von. IV -"AnXiitrodiiotionto OieTevtnfllCh of the 

BSmp SMohmuA By the Rev T H. Horne, B D. The 
^ I Part m^wxinen, and the iwnidnder revised and 
‘ rKP.TniBellae,LLD, . . . 8vo.l8e. 


Some.— A Cempendioiui XatrodnetieiL to the 
Study of the Bible. By the Ber. T. Habt- 
wziiL Hositb, BB. New Edition, with 
Maps and lUiiatrationB. 12mo. 9s. 

How to Nurse Sick Children : Intended 
especially as a to the Nurses m the 
Sl^Mpital for Side Cmildren ; but oontaining 
Billions of service to aU who have the 
diarge of the Young. Fep. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Eowfttt (A. M.)— An Art-Student In 
Munich. By Anva Mabt Howzts. 2 
vqIb. post Svo. pnoe 14a. 

Eowitt-The Children’s Year. By Mazy 

BtowiTT. With Four XUustrations, from 

, Bm^PU by a. M. Howitt. Square lOmo. Ss. 

Howitt — Land, Labour, and Gold; 
or. Two Years in Victoria : With Viait to 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s LanA By 
WimAiic Kowitt. 2 vols. post Svo. 2X8. 

ianiati.-*Vbdto iip Bematkable Plafies: 

OldHaHi, Batlle-Fieldi, aadSoeneBiOnBtra- 
ixva of StrOung Passages in EugUah Blatoiy 
aad Poetry By Wiu:iaxHowxtt. With 
abont 80 Wood Engravings. New JB&ton, 
2 vok. square crown Svo. 2 m, (doth, gilt top. 

William Bowitt’i Boy’s Country Booh: Being 
the Baal Idfis of a Gountiy Boy, written 
tyhimself I eslubitin|{mU the Amusementa, 
PlesBures, and PursTuts pi Children in the 
Oountm New Edition; with 40 Wood- 
(mta. Pep. Svo. pnoe Ca. 

JMittk— 1 !Im BdM 2^ of EneflaBA By 
Wnxux BCowixt. New Edition, ooe* 
rooted and zeeiaed; with Woodouta by 
’RawiaV WillianiL MAdSiwn gro. 21 b. 


Hue. -The Chinese Empire; A Sequel 

to Hue and Gabet’a Jourtt^ iirot^A Tarim y 
and Tkdet, By the Abbe Hve^ formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in Chma. S^nd 
Edition i with Map. 2 rols. Svo 24s. 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for Wfliring 
Wills in conformity with the Law : With a 
clear Ei^osition oi the I<aw relating to the 
disiributioii of Personal Estate m the case 
of Inteatacy, two Forms of Wi^, and much 
useful information. New and enlarged Edi- 
tion; including the Provisions of the Wills 
Act Amendment Act. Fep, Svo. 2b. 6A 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition; with the Additioa of 
Boectionafor paying Snoceasion Duties on 
Beal Proper^ under Wills and IhtestaoieB, 
and a Table for the Valnea of Annui- 
ties and the Amount of Legacy and Suooes- 
non Duty tfaare(»i. Fop. Sro. Oa, 

Hudson and Eennedy,— Where there’s 
a WiU there’s a Way : An Aaeent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Bonte and Without Guidea. 
By the Bev. 0. Hudsok, M A , St. Jcdm’a 
College^ Cambridge ; and E. S. EBXinEDY, 
BJu, Cains Col^fle, Cambridge. Second 
Editum, with Two Ascenta of lUonte Eoea, a 
Plate, and a coloured Map. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Trandated, with 
the Author's authority, by Mbs. Sabxkb. 
Vols. L and II 16mo Half-BrGrown each, 
sewed ; 8s. 6d each, doth : or in post Svo. 
12s. each, doth. VoL HI. wb Svo. 
12e. 6d. doth: or in 16mo. Part X Ss* 6d. 
sewed, 8b. 6d. doth ; and Part n. Sa. sewed, 
4 b. doth. 

Humbeddt's Aqpeots of Natoze. Traadat 
withfbeAuthor'sauthontyyhy Mbs SABzan. 
lOmo. prioe 6 b. : or in 2 v(da. Ss. 6d. each, 
doth; 2b. 6d. each, sewed. 

Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lord, 

illuminated and ornamented in the ^le of 
theMisBalB of the Benaissaace by Bjotby 
Nosl HumpbbbyS. Square fep. Svo. 21s. 
in massive carved eovers ; or 80s. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 

Hank— Besearehes on Light !n its 
rihaiiinWX i ^hrfSivnw * enahracing a Oon- 
aideiation of ah the Photogrmfofo Processea. 
ByBoBBBTHin!iT,FJUS. Second Editkm, 
wnh Pto and Woodouta. Svo. lOs. Sd. 

Idle.— Blnis on aboGOogillshine 
both 4m Sea and SmodLmd in tlt«%edL- 
Wat8rIkHfoadrBMtliMi&; 
rieiioesofO.Xnias,Ebq. Fep.8ve.6s. 
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Mrs. Jameson's Legends of fhe Saints 

and Martyrs i First Senes of Soared and 
LegendaryJbrL Second Edition ; mth nn- 
znerons woodcuts, and 16 Etchings by the 
Author. Square crown 8to. 28b. 


Johns and Nicolas's Calendar of Victory : 
Being a Record of Bntish Valour and 0cm- 
qmt by Sea and Land, on Erery in 
ue Veer, from the Earliest Penod to the 
Battle of Inkeimann. Fcp. 870 . 12s. 6 d. 


Mrs. Jameson’s legends of the Konastie 
Orders, as represented in the Fine Arts: 
Second Series of Soared and Legaodoary Att, 
Second Edition, enlarged ; with 11 Etohmgs 
by the Author, and SB Woodcuts. Square 
crown 8 vo. price 28 b. 


lbs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 
as represented in the Fine Arts: Xhird 
Series of Soeted and Legendary Jri* With 
56 Brawings by the Author, and 152 Wood- 
cuts. Square crown 8to. 2^. 

Mrs. Jameson's Gommonplaoe-Book of 
Thou^ts, 'Memoriesf, and Fancies, Original 
and£^tecL Parti. Ethics and Oharacter$ 
Part H Literature and Art. dissoad Sda. 
rerised and oorreoted, with Etohmgs and 
Woodcuts. Qcown Sro. 18 b. 


Mrs. Jamason’a Two Leetozes on the Enq^oy- 
( ment of Women. 


Johnston.— A Dictionaiy of Geogrs]^, 

Bese^tiT^ Physical, Statistical, andSEistori- 
cal: Forming a oom]|^te Genei^ Gazetteer 
of the Worm. By A. Kbite Johnbtok, 
F.BSJS.,F.B.GS, F.GB., Geographer at 
Edinbttjsh m Ordinary to Her M^jMty. 
Second Edition, thoroughly rerised. lu 1 
Tol of 1,360 pages, comprimne about 50,000 
Karnes of Places. 8 vo. 868 . owth} or half- 
bound in ruBsia, 41s. 

Jones (Owen).— Flowers and their Kin- 
dred Thoughts . A Senes of Stansas. By 
Mabt Aim B Acov. With beautiful Illus- 
trations of Flowers, desisned and ecmoated 
in lUuminated printing oy Owmr Jobbb. 
Beprmted. Imperial 8to, price 81a. 6 d. oal£ 

EaJisch.— Historical and Critical Com- 
mentary on tbe Old Testament, By Bn. 
M. Ejucxsoh, M jL yjxst Portion— Exodus : 
in Hebrew and English, with oopions Botes, 
Orideal, Philological, and Explanatory. 
8to. 15s. 


1. Bmm of ^OHAJUsr, Gathoaio and FiotMtant. 
Abroad and at Hama Seeoad JBdition, with new 
Fvefbee. Fqp Bvo ta. 

S, snu Cpazinnox <if Labquj^ A Second Leotue on 
ttieSoeiidEmplorinentaofWomeD. ircp.8vo.Sa. 


Jaqncmet's Gompendinm of Chronology : 
Containing the most important Bates of 
General Histoiy, Pohtioal, Eoclesiastica], 
- and Litemry, frw the Cfareation of the 
World to the end of the, Year 1854. Edited 
by the Ber. J. Alcobbt, M Jl. Post 8 to. 
priee 7s. 6 d. 


Jennings.— Social Ddnsions concerning 
Wealth and Want By Bxghabd Jxvxasros, 
MJl., Trinity Coll^, Chmbzidges Author 
of Minral Wemente of PoIUteal Jkonotny. 
Fop 8 ro. 4s. 


Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to The 
A Mew Edition, com 
pitete m One Tdome^ wiitih a Partnit en 
mved by Hem BobmeoB, and a Vignette 
Sqnwe crown 8to. Sla. bloth; or 80a edi 
—Or m 8 yols. 8 fo. price 


Bishop JeroDqr Taplin’s Entire Works 

Withli&liyBiBBaipHnaa. BwiiMliBu 

conpkto u 10 TCb. 8 to. lOh 6cl. MMh. 


*•* An edition of fbe SnoOua, as above 
Englidi readen), oompcialng the Engbab ^ 
an abridged Gammentaxy. BtopncelBa. 


Kemble.— The Saxons in England: A 
Histozy of the Engliah OommouweaHh tif 
the Norman Conquest. By Joav M. Ew- 
BliB, M Jl, & 0 . 2 tqIb. 8to. 26b. 


Eemp.-The Fhasis of Matter : Being 
an Outline of the Biscoveries and Apphoa 
tionsof Modem Ohemistry, ByT.jHinrD 
i«Y Kekp, M.B. With 148 Woodcuts 
2 Tols. crown 8to. 21b. 


Kennard. — Eastern Experiences col 

tooted during a Winter's Tout m Egypt ant 
the Holy Innd. By Adau STBuriaiTi 
KmnrAiU). Post 8to. lOs. 6 d. 


Eesteven. — Manual of the Domestii 
I^ctice^Medidne. ByW.B.Kssiamx 
Fellw of the Boyad Ocmega of Surgeons 0 
EngtondpAo. Squave pod: 8 vo. 7s, 6 d. 


and Spence’s Introduction in 

Entombtofiy 3 or. Elements of the Nates 
]^iy of In^s : Owpnamg an Aeeoun 
of Noxious and Useful Insects, of thmr Mets 
marphoses, Food, Stratagoms, Habitatioxu 
Hybematim 

inehnefc, dEo. dimnifd EA/ieit, with anAc 
pmdix retotiyeto the Origin and Prom 
of the work. Crown 8 ro. 5 b. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA 

' V History, Btograpliy, Idtorators, the Axta arid Soisiieei, Si atoxal SQstory, sad UaatdSutoxea. 

A Berias of (hdgiaal WcolcB liy 


Slit JoBK Bbbsorbl, 

Sib Jahbs Uaoxixtosh, 
Bobbbt Sobtbbt, 

Sz& Datid Brbvstbb, 


Thomas Kbiohtlbt, I 
John Foebtbs, I 

Sir Wautbr Scott, ] 

Thomas Moobb, | 

And otrbr Smznbnt Writbrs, 

Conoplete in 183 vols. fbp» 8 to. irltb Vignette 'Htles, pnee, in ciotli, Xmeteen Gnineas. 
Tbe Works s^paraiefy, in Sets or Series, price Three ShillingB and Sixpence eack Volume. 


Bishop Thirlwall, 

Tub Rbt. Q. B. Glbio, 

J. C. h* Db SlSMQNDI, 

John Phillips, F.R.S , 6 .S. 


A List of Me Works componnff iJko Cabxnbt Ctolopjesiai— 


• Bdl'sBlatoiyofBDHla StoU lte.6d 

9L Bell's Iavm of Bntuh Foots ST<fls ?s 

S. Bfemtox's Optuis lToL8s.6d. 

4. Cooler's Idimtune and Inllaiid^ Svols 10s.6d 

B. Groraro'sButoirofFnmfie . . SrOlMOs Qd. 
6 XteUorgaaoaFrobsbilitieB Irol Ss.ad 

7. Be Sismondi's Historar of ite Itslun 

Bepabhes . lPol.8s.ad. 

8. De SIsinopdi'aFallof the BomanEmpira 8 \ols 78. 

8. ]>on<mB*s Ghemistzy Ipol 8s.ad. 

lA Donovan's DomesUeBooBoimr 3 toIs 7a. 

11. Dimhani's Spain and Portugal 6 vela 170 Gd. 

12 Dcudim'BButoiy ofXleiixnarl^Swoden, 

undNortny •• . 8^ lOo 6d. 

18. Donliam'sHiBtoiy of Poland Ivol 8b 6d 

14 Dunham's OmuuuoBm^xe Svols 10a Od 

18. Dtmham'fe Bnxope dnrtaH the Itiddle 

Ages dvals 11s. 

18. Donluau's Bntuh Dtamatbts 8 vola. 7h. 

17. Donhani's Dives of Eaaly Wntan of 

GreatBntaln . Ivol 8a Od. 

]& Pecgns's Hisbny of the Dhited States 3 veils. TA 

19. Posboke'B Qreoianft Homan Antiq.iiUlos8 vds. 78. 

I SO. Pontes^ Dives of the Statesmen of the 

CkminonxraBlttL . . 6v<dB.17i 8d 

SL Sleighs Uves of Biltuih MIhtnry Gonir 

menders .... .. Svols. 10B.8d 

82 Gtaftm'sBdstoiToftheN'etlierliindB. ivol as dd. 
8 A Hemaow*s Botany ... .> .lvoil.8B.8a. 

14 Hersdid’s Astronomy.. . . IvoLSs Od 

85. Hezsdfad'a Dueenne on Natmal Philo* 

Boptiy . ..lvol8B,fid. 

86L Hutoiyof Home Svols, 78. 

87. HutotyofSvntseriand , . Ivd 8 b 8d 

SB. BtOiand'sMnmfliataxesmlletd Sval8.188.6d. 

29 . JameFsIiiveBOfPoreiBnStatainen .. Bvols 174 6d 

88 . Eater aid XArdnez'slfediaiileB . Ivol 8B.6d. 

81 Keighflep*a()iii!linMofB3eta^ IvdLSs 60. 

S8. lardner'BAnQiinetlc lva!LaB.6d. 

SAXiSrtbiev'BQeanietxy lvalSs.6a. 


81. laidnercnHeat l\ol 38.6d 

SB Lardnet'sHjdrostatlesandPnemnatleslvoLas.Gd 
86. Lardner and Walker's Blectnaty and 

Magnetum ... Svds 7s 

87 Hadcmtoili, Pontoi, and C!oartenay*B 

Idvas of British Statesmen 7^ds.Sls Gl 

88. Hackmfcosli, Wallaoe, and DeU's History 

of England . . . 10\ols.8Sa 

88. Hontgomexy and Shdl8A*s eminent ZtR< 

]lan.8{MnIeh,eiidPortngQeaeAuiibon3TDhi 10s.8a. 

40. UooreTs Hutoty of Ireland ... 4 vo]b.11b 

41. IHooilaa'e Chronology of matoxy . lvol.8B.Cd 

42 PhiUipe'eTreatueonOedogy Svdto 7s. 

48. Powell's Hutory of STataral Pbilosopliyl voL Ss Gd. 

44. Portei's Treatise on the Manuflutore of 

Silk . . . 1V0LS8.GJ 

45. Porter^B Miumtheturee of Poreelain and 

Olass . .... 1 vd 8e 60. 

46 Boeeoe'sBntish Lawyer! . , 1 %o1.Sb Gd 

47. Scott'aHutoiyof Beotlaod . Svda. 74. 

48. SheUcy'n Uvea of eminent Frendx 

Authon . Ivols.78. * 

40. ShucikardandSwaliuan’BlnBecte. Ivol 8B.6d 

60 8aQ!QMy*aliivee4dBniuh Admixato 6vallv.li4 Gd 

U. Stebhing’a Churoh Histosy S \g1s. 7b. 

68 StelMng's Hutory of tluBefianuatioii 8 vole. 74. 

63 SwiflnBon*BDuf»araeonHatatnlHutoiylv(fl.8B.6d 
64. Swaineonb Hatond History and Caassi- 

fleation of AnlnulB ... . lvoL8B.Qd 

66. Swidason's Eatilts and Lutfncti of 

AnitniiLlM 1 VOL Ss. 6d. 

88. Swadnson's Bsda > .. Svolf. ft. 

67. Swiliuon*B]!M3i,Bepiias4,&e. . 8 veils. 74. 

68. Swainson'sQnadrapeds Ivol Ss 6d. 

60 Swabuon's Shells and SheltPUh Ivol. 8 b. 6d 

60 SwaSnsoB'sAninulsuMenagenes . IvdLaLdd, 
61, Bwain80ii*sT4ad(lana7BttdBio8nq^of 

ZoolagutB . ■ IvoLSLdd. 

63 . ThxrtwalL'B Hutory of Qieeoe 8va38,l8B. 


HU. B. Lee’s SlemeiitB of Nabnal BiS' 
toiiyi or, ]Rnfe£(inei|^ of Zoology ( Oom- 
y waipg thfl PxinciptleB of GSaBsiBoatioa, inter- 
gperm with amusing and inatructive Ao 
oonnta of the most remarkable Animala. 
ItavSdittoits Woodeato. 7 cp, 870 , 7 a, 6 d. 

i;to iDj XTnknawn Friends. By 

of Zgiion oh Sappinm. 

F(^ SpOo Sa. 

FEieilL 




Xi. E, L.— Foetical Werios of Letitia 

Landoni oomyiiaing the /atjoro- 
mMOree, the VmuUoH BroeelO^ the Golden 
Violei^ the 2 Vvtf 3 s( 4 roMr,andPoel»oalEemam^ 
Weir Edition s vitbB Vignettea by B. Boyle. 
2 Tols. 16010.10 b. doth} morocco, 21 b. 

Dr. John Undley’s Theoiy and Practice 

of Boriaeulture } or, on Attempt to eiplain 
the prmc^O^stttioiu ofOs^ 
the 
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Dr. John Lindley’s Introdnction to 

Botany. New Edition, ^lihOorreetions and 
eopiona Additions. 2 ▼ols.Svo. with Six 
Plates and numerous Woodoats, price 24e. 

Linwood.— Anthologia Ozoniensis, sivo 

PlorOegium e Lnsibus poetiois dirersoram 
Oxoniensium Gkseois et Latmis decerptaxm 
Ourante Gulibioio Liswood, M jL , ASdis 
ChnstiAlumno. 8ro. price 14s. 

Lorimer’s (C.) Letters to a Toung Master 

Mariner on some Subjects oonneoted with 
his Galling New Edition. Sro. 6 b. 6d. 

London’s Enpyolopasdia of Gardening: 

Oomprisin^he Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticultiire^ Sloiiculturq Arboricnltnie, and 
Landsca^-Gardening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected and 
improved by Mbs. LovDOir. Svo. 60 b. 

London’s Encyclopesdia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Jrbargtum IMieohmi BnUm^ 
wxcaai abridfled : Ckmtaininff the Hard? Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
Foreign, Scientiacahy and Popularly De- 
icribed. With about 1^000 Woodcuts. 
$vo. 60 b. 

London's Encyclopsdia of Agztonltnre: 

Oomprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Trans&r, Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management cn Landed Properly, 
and of the Oultivation and Eoonomy m the 
Animal and Veg^ble Prodnctioiis of Agri- 
ecdture. New Edition $ with 1,100 Wo^ 
cuts. Svo 60 b. 

London’s EncydopaBdia of Plants: Com- 

mnaing the SpeoSc Character, Descriptiom 
Oultii^ History, AppUcai^n in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Parfaouto respect* 
ing all the Plants found in Great Bntain. 
New Edition, oorrooted by Mbs. Louihiz. j 
With upwards of 12,000 Wootots. Svo. 
£3. 18s. 6d. — Second Supjdement^ 21 b. 

London’s Encyclopedia of Got^e, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture and Fnmitnre. 
NcwEdUtiott, edited by Mbs. Iiovnoir; with 
more th8£:2gilX)0 Woodenta. Svo. ^s. 

London’s Sett-Instniotion for Tonng 

Gardeners, Foresters, Bailifil^ Land Stew- 
ards, and Farmenj in Ajdthmetic^ Book- ^ 
keqf^g. Geometry, Mensuration, Precthial 
Trigonometry, Meehanics, Land-Surveying, 
Lerahng, Plannizig and Mappings Arcimtec- 
tural Drawing, and Isomefiical PMseefaon 
andPenpeotm. STo:PQrtxait,7B. w. 


London’s Hortns Britannicns ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mbs. 
Loitdoz. Svo. 81s. 6d. 

Mre. London’s Lady’s Country Compa- 
nion; or, How to Enjoy a Cocmtry Lifo 
Bationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and Woodouts. Bcp, Svo. 6s. 

Mrs. London’s Amatenr Gardener's 

Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what should 
be avoided and done in a Garden. IGmo. 
with Woodouts, 7s. 6d. 

Low’s Elements of Practical Agricnltnre; 
oompiehendine the Oultivation cf Plants, the 
HnsWdry of the Domestic Anixnds, and 
the Boonomy of the Farm. New Edition; 
with 200 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

Lynch.— The Bivnlet: A Contribution 
to Sacred Song. By GDboicas T. Lsniroa, 
Author of Memoriah of TheopMm Trmal, Jbo. 
Second Edition, printed in a more convenient 
form. ]^yal 82mo. 2 b. 6d. 

Macanlay.^Speeches of the Bight Hon. 
T. B. M^aulay, M.P. Corrected by Hxk- 
BXijp. Svo. priM ISs. 

Macaulay. — The History of England 
from Accession of James H. By 
Thoicajb BABUTGrooBT MAoimoxT. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. Svo. price 82s. ; 
Vols m. and IV. price 86s. 

Mr. Macaulay’s Czilical and Historical 
Essays contributed to The Edinbui^e^ 
Beview. Four Editions, as foUowB i— 

1. AIiXBKABr EnxsioirCthe StffMaX IbSvolB, Svo 
prleeaSi. 

a CtoinplstemQnyoiiTnvDa with Portrait sod Tig- 
naoe Square crown Srow price Sla doth; or 
808.ciaf. 

a Another New Emsiow, ui8vol8.ftp Cro. pries 
Ha. doth. 

4. The FaoBKB'BEDznoir, !n2 vda. oxotm8n).piloo 
8i.oaotb. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Anoient Bome^ wttb 
and the By Taenus 

BABzaroTba , MAMmOr. New Edition. 

ISmo. price' de. 6d. cioth; or lOe. Sd. 
bound in xncrooeo. 

Mr. Manky’s Lays of Andant Borne. 

with uumeiFOUfl HLustrationB, Oridxud asod 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Soharf, jun., and engraved ly Samw 
Wniiame. New Edition. Fep. Ao« price 
21 b. boards; w 42b. bound in morooCow- 
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'MacDonald.— Within and Without: A 

DxamaticPoem. Bj GI-EOBaBHjLcDoijrjiia>. 
Grown 870. 7 b. 6d. 

Macdonald.— Villa Verocchio; or^ the 
Youth of Leonardo da Vuud* A Tala. By 
thelatehljBBD.L.MiO]K)3iriJU>. Sop. Ctd. 
price 6 b. 

MacDougaiL— The Theory of Wax illus- 
trated hj numerous Sxamples from Mili- 
tary Histozy. By Lientenant -Colond Mao- 
DOTTOAxa^ Supenntendent of Studies in the 
Soyal Militaiy College, Sandhurst. Post 
8 to. with Plans. [/tui teady. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s mscdlaneons 
Worhs : Indoding his OontzibutiouB to The 
Sd^huigh Beriew. Complete in One 
Ycdume ; with Portrait and Vi^tte 
Square crown 8 to. 21 b doth; or80s.lK>und 
in calf: or in 8 7ola. 870. 218. 

Sir James UaddntodL's mstny of Englaad 

^ from the Earliest Tunes to the final Esta- 
hlisibment of the Eefoimation. Library Edi- 
tion, reTised. 2 toJs. 8to. 21s. 

Madeod.— The Theory and Practice of 

Banking! With the Elemental^ PrindplcB 
of CaxTenqy, Prices, Credit, and Exdianges. 
By PCswBX DtmiriHe Mlo£Eox>, of the 
Xnuer Temple, Eaq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 yqIb. 
royal 870 price SOs. 

McClure.— A Narrative of the Discovery 

of the North-West Passage by H.M.S. 
InvnH^aior^ Capt. Sm Bobsbt M'Olttbb, 
E.N. Edited by Capt. Sbxbabd Osbobit, 
O.B.> firam the Loffs, Journals, and Prirate • 
Letters of Sir B. McClure. With Chart and 
diYiaws. 870.15s. 

Macoau^i— The Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion : Being an Inquiry concerning the Ih- 
Inspiration, and Authority of 
H<43r Writ. By the Ber. Joest Mac- 
STAXTOHi*, M. A Second JSddicn, zerised. 

{Jkit readd* 

U'CoQoeh’B IHottoaaiy, Piaotiea], Theo> 
iftaed, ud Hirtotioal, of Oomn w w. utd 
qa tS Miier cial Navigation. Blustrated with 
Itea and Plana. New Edition, corrected 
An m Present Time $ with a Supplement. 

' 6vd: priee fiOs. doth; halfirosflia, 65s. 

fimtaodi'k BiflileiiaxT, Oeograpbioal, 
pt alastiesl, and Sistorica^ of ^ Tarious 
.Cbsmtelsi). Planes^ and pwnsipal Natnial 
tMfe^tbsWedA l&uiMed with Six 
Vow EdWop, mvIM; wiKb a 


Maitland.— The Church in the Cata- 
combs ! A Desori^on of the Prumtive 
Church of Borne, ^ustrated by its Sepul- 
ehzal Bemama. By the Bev. Cbabebs 
Maztlaztd. New Edition; with several 
Woodcuts. 870 . price 14 b. 

Out-of-Doors Drawing.— Apho^sms on 
Drawing. By the Eev S. C Malaw, M.A. 
of Ballw College, Oxford , Yicar of Broad- 
wmdsor, Dorset. Post 870 , 8s 6d. 

Mann.— ThePhilosophyofBeproduction. 
By Bobbbt Jahes Mabtn, M D., F BAS. 
Fop. 870. with Woodcuts^ pnoe 4b. 6A 

Mrs. Maxcet’s Conversations on Chemis- 
try, m which the Elements of that Sdenoe 
are ikmilxorly eiplained and illustrated by 
Expenments New Edition, enlacged and 
improved. 2 vols. fop. 8to. price 14 b. 

l&s. lEaxeet's ConversationB on Natnial Phi- 
losophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are frunlisrly explameA New Edi- 
tion, enlarged and corrected ; with 28 Plates. 
Fcp. 8to. price lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Yege- 

tahle Physiology ; oompdiending the Me- 
ments of Botany, with their Apjdication 
to Agncnltnre. New Edition; with 4 
Plates. Fop. 870 . price 9 b. 

MarUneau.— Endeavours after the Ghiis- 
tian Life: Discourses. By Jabdes Mab- 
sjNBAU. 2 vbla post 870 . 7B. 6d. each. 

Hartineau.— Byrnns fiur the Christian Churoh 
and Home. Collected and edited by Jaess 
Mabxibbav. JSleeenih JBdtiton, 82mo 8s. 6d. 
cloth, or 5s. calf; I^tA Mtiiont 82mo. Is. 4d. 
oldth, or Is. 8d. roan. 

WtiMpInJitiiW- Ipww wrlrfi^ g Essayi 

on Dr. Priestley, Arnold's ^e emd Oerre- 
gmdeneej Chi^ and State, Theodore 
tmekiedn Bkecmee ef **PhaBeB of 

Farth,*’ the Church of E^land, and the 
Battle of the Cburebes. By Jaubs Mas- 
xnnBAV. Post 8to. 9b. 

Maunder’s Biographical Treasuiy; oon- 

sirting of Memoin, Sketches, and bnet 
Noticea of above 12^000 Eminent Pencils of 
AH Agee and Nations, from the Earlisst 
BeinodafHistqiy: Forstisg a new and cam- 
piste Dietumaiy of TTnivanal Bkm^y. 
NinfhE^^loQ^reriaBdthxo^^ FhpBvo. 
10s. sloth; bgiuiduiriMai, 1&.; oal^^A* ^ 
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Mannder’s Geographical Treasury. — 

The Treasuij of Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and Pohtical ; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Every Country in 
the World ; Preceded by an Introductoiy 
Outline of the. History of Geography 5 a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Yarieties of Eace 
and Language exhibited by different Nations, 
and a View of the Eolations of Geography 
to Astronomy and the Physical Sciences. 
Commenced by the late SA^a:xrEii Maundeb ; 
completed by William Hitghes, F.E.G S., 
late Professor of Geography m the College 
for Civil Engineers. With 7 Maps and 16 
Steel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 10 s. cloth j roan, 
12s ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Senes of separate Histones of Every 
principal Nation that exists ; their Eise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and SocMd Character of their respective In- 
habitants, their Eeli^ion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &e. New Edition ; revised through- 
out, with a new Geneeal Index. Pep. 8vo. 
lOs. doth ; roan, 12 s. j calf, 12 s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury ! A new and popular Encyclopfisdia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres j including 
all Branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and iit. New 
Edition, Fcp, 8vo. pnee 10 s, cloth j bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History ; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature : In which the Zoologicfd Character- 
istics that distinguish the (Werent Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom, With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 
10s. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; cal^ 12s. 6d, 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Eeference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Grammar, an Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Law DietioaxaffT, a Synopsis of the 
Peered, nnmerona nsem Tables, Ac. New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected 
throughout ; With Additions. Fepir 8vo. 
10s, cloth 3 bound in roan, 12s,; calf, 12s, 

Meiivale. — A Maioiy of the Bomans 

under the Empire. By the Eev. CitioaLES 
Meeivale, B.D., late Fellow of St, tTohn’s 
College, OambridgeiT ToIb. I. to III. 8vo, 
price dg2. 2s. — Yols, ly. and Y- {from 
Auffusins to Claudius^^ price 32s. 


Merivale.“ThePall of theEomanRepub- 
lic : A Short History of the Last Century ol 
the Commonwealth By the Eev. O. Meei- 
VAEE, B.D , late Fellow of St. John^s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 12mo. 76 . 6d. 

Mexivale.— An Account of the Life and Letters 
of Cicero. GCranslated from the German of 
Abekbn s and Edited by the Eev. Chaeles 
Meeivale, B.D. 12 mo. Ss. 6d. 

Miles.— The Horse’s Foot, and Howto 

Keep it Sound. Eighth Edition ^ with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 12 s. 6d. 

Two Coats or Moilels of Off Fore Feet, USTo 1. Shodfbr 
JU ParpoaeSt No 2, Shod mth Leather, on Mr. Mxtes’s plan, 
xnay be hod, pi ice Ss. each. 

]ffiles.~-A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. 
By William Miles, Esq. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. Small 4 to. price 5 s. 

Milner.— Eussia, its Rise and Progress, 

Tragedies and Revolutions. By the Rev ’ 
T. Militee, M.A., F,E.G.S. Post 8vo 
with Plate, price 10 s. 6d. 

Milner.— The Crimea, its Ancient and Modem 
History : The Khans, the Sultans, and 
the Czars : With Sketches of its Scenery 
and Popufeition. By the Eev, T. Milnbe, 
M A. Post Svo. with 3 Maps, price 10 s. 6d, 

Milner.— The Baltic; its Gates, Shores, and 
Cities : With a Notice of the White Sea. 
By the Eev. T. Milnee, M.A., F,E G.S. 
Post Svo. with Map, price 10 s. 6d. 

Milner’s History of the Church of Christ* 

With Additions by the late Eev. XSAAO 
Milnee, D D., F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. ' 
T. Gbantham, B.D. 4 vols. Svo. price 52 s. ^ 

Montgomery.— Memoirs of the Life and^ 
Writings of James Montgomery : Including 
Selections from his Correspondence, Remains 
in Prose and Yerse, and Conversations. By 
J OHN Holland and James Eveebtt. With 
Portraits and Vignettes. 7 vols. post $vo. 
pnoe £ 3 . ISs, 6d. 

James Mon^cmimy’B Poetical Works ; 

Collsctive Edition 3 with the Author’s Auto- 
biographical Pref^es, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
es&vm. Svo. price 10 s. 6d. cloths morocco, 
21 b. — O r, in 4 vols. fcp. Svo. widi Postoait, 
and 7 other Plates, price 14 s. 

James Montgomeiy’s Original Hymns 
for Public, Social, and Private Devotion, 
ISmo. price 53.. 6d. 
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Uoore^— The Power of the Soul over th « 
Body* oonudered in lelation to Healt h and 
Hozala* ^ GhsoBOB Moobb, M. 2 ). 

EdH»o». ifop, 870 . 60 . 

]Co(tte.--HaaL and Ida Uotim. Bs Oeorga 
]|£00B3i|, 1C.1>. !i^d JSdiiton. Scp. 870 . Os. 

]Co<ne.-Tlie Sae of tho Bodyin xaHatum to iho 
Mind. By Qbosgb Moobs^ M J>. BUrd 
SeMum. ffag. 8vo, 6a. 

Moore’s Epicarean. New Edition, with 
tho Notes from tlie OoUeetive Edition of 
Mowd* Foeiiedl WaUs and a Vignette en- 
graTod onW ood: Uniform Tntli Moore'a Iruh 
UelodiH and LdU Jdooki^ andiirith the first 
ooUeeted edition of Moore’s Songs^ Balladtt 
tmd Soared S(mg9, 16mo. [fit ike preee. 


Moore’s Songs, Bsllads, and Sacred 

Songa. New Edition, printed in Diamond 
; with the Notes from the collective 
edition of Moore's Foci teed .WbiXst ^d a 
Vignette from a Dengn by T. Creswick, B A. 
82mo. 2 b. 6d —An Edition in 16mo. with 
Vignette by B. Doyle, pnee 5s. ^ or 128. 6d. 
morooco by Hayday. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Worlrn : Com- 
prising the Author’s recent Introdnctione 
and Notes. Complete in One Volume, 
minted in Buby 'J^ypej with a Portrait. 
Orown Svo. 12s. 6d. doth; moroooo by 
Hayday, 21s. — Also an Edition compl^ m 
1 toL medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, 21 b. doth; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 
—Another, in 10 vQlB.fcp 870. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, price 85s. 


Moore’s Irish Mdodies. A New Edi- 
tion, with 18 highly-finished Sted Plate^ 
from Origmal Designs by 


: 

Square orown 870.Ti^e2l8. doth ; or 8lB.6d, 
handsorndy bouna in morocco. 


D.MJLCni88,BA j 
J E Mtlxath, ABA.; 
W. MTiLSiAi»r, B A . 

J.aura. 

I 
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Moore.— Memoirs, Jommal, and Goire- 

spondence of Gliomas Moore. Edited ^ 
the Bmht Hon. Lobb Jobe Brsasiii^ MB. 
With Portraits and Vignette Dlustrations. 
8 Tols post 870. price lOs. 6d each. 


Mordl.— Elements of Psychology ; Fart 
I., containing the AnalysiB of the Ihtelleotnal 
Powers. By J. D. MoBSUi, M. A , One of 
Her Majesty w Xnspectors of Schools. Post 
870. 7s. 6d» 


MoordB XxUtL XdodiM. muatrated by D* 
Mfldise^ B.A. New Edition; with 161 
Designs, snd the whole of the Letterpress 
engraved on Steel, by E. P. Bedker. Snper- 
roysil Svo. Sis. 6d. boar^; £2.128.^ 
morooeo by H^day. 

MOflcePfe ItidL New Sflition, printed 

in Diamond GC^pe ; with the Pr^me and 
Notes from the collective edition of Mbords 
Foe^eel Worke, the Advertisements origixially 
prefixed to the JfrWiet, and a Portrsit m 
the Anther. B2mo. 28. 6d.— An Edition 
‘^Ifimo* with Vi|^te^ Ss.; or 128. 6d. 
mexoeco by^Beydiy. 

Moore’S LaSa BooMi; An Oriental 
BoiSance. With 18 lui^y-finlahed Sted 
Pktes firom Orkiinl Deigns by Ckmhould^ 
ICesdews^ and ^qshanofi^ enenved under 
the sapenhtendence of the late Charles 
SMhb New Edition. Sqnare orown 8vo. 
priee ISs. doth ; morooco^ 88 b. 

Now Bditioui printed 
in Diamond T^ype t with the Ptofroe and 
Notes from the eoUf^vh edition of Maoris 
BMdW WMtSu snd a froma 

Xm^EvSeonyMe^^ 82mo.8s.6d. 
--AnSUfiSe^l 6 mo.iriri^ 5 b. s 


Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engmeerine and Arduteotuze. By H. 
M08BZB7, ICA , E.B.8 , Canon of Bristol, 
Ac. Second Edition, enlarged; with nu- 
znerouB Corrections end Woodcuts. 8vo.84s. 


Mnze.— A Critical History of the Lan- 
goflM and Literature of Ancient Creece. 
By wiBiZAX Mtbb, MP. of CaldwdL 
Second Edition. Vols. 1. to III. Svo. price 
86s. s V6L IV. price 15 b. 


Mniray’s EncydopsBdia of Geography; 
comprising a complete Desertion A the 
Earths Exhibiting its Bdation to the 
Heavenls^odies, its Physical Stractureb 
Natural BSstoiy of eodi Country, and tbe 
Ihdustty, Commerce Pditical Xulitatums, 
and €ivu snd Social State of All Nations. 
Second Editions with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8ro, price 60s. 


NealOir-The Closing Scene; or, Chris- 
iiuufy fuod Xsfidelzty oontiasM in the Last 
Honrs cef Bemerkable Persons. Bv the 
Bev.SBS3a]aNKiJC3s,M.A NewEditioBs. 
8 vds. fisp. 8 tc. price 6s. eedu 
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Newman. — Discourses addressed to 
Mixed Congregations. By John BEenhy 
Newman, D.D. Second Edition. 8yo.l2s. 

Nomos : An Attempt to Demonstrate a 

Central Physical Law in Nature. Post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

Lord Normanby.—A Year of Revolution. 

From a Journal kept in Paris in the Year 
1848. By the Maeqtjis of Noemanby, 
K.G-. 2 vols 8ro. [Just ? ead^* 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old Squires. 
A Sketch. By Cbdeio Oidacee, Esq., of 
Sax-Normanbury, sometime of Christ 
Cliureh, Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 9a, 6d. 

Owen. — Lectees on the Comparative 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Boyal College of 
Surgeons. By Eiohakd Owen, F.ES., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Professor Owen’s Iiectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Eoyal College of 
Sin^eons in 1844 and 1846. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. 1. 8to. price 14s. 


PeschePs Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from the Q-erman, with Notes, by 
B. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fcp, 8vo. 218. 

Ida Pfeiffer's Lady’s Second Journey 

round the World: From London to the 
Cape of Cood Hope, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, Ceram, the Moluccas &c , California, 
Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the United 
States. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Phillips’s Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Beoohe, 
F.E.S., F G S. ; and W. H. MxiaaiE, M.A., 
F.GS. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

Phillips.*--A Guide to Geology. By John 
Phillips, M A., F.E.S.,F.GS.,&c. Fourth 
E^tion, corrected to the Present Timej 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Phillips. —Figures and Beseriprions of the 
Palaeozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset? observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District, By J ohn Phillips, F.E.S., F,G.S., 
&e. 8vo. with 60 Plates, price 9 b. 


The Complete Works of Blaise Pascal. 
Translated from the French, with Memoir, 
Introductions to the various Works, Edito- 
nal Notes, and. Appendices, by Geoe0e 
Pbaece, Esq, 3 vols. post 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 258. 6d. 


VOL. y. PASCAL*S FROVIHCUAL HilRTm 
ters • with M, Yillemam’s Essay on Pascal prefixed, and 
a new Memoir. Post Svo. Portrait* Ss. 6d. 

VOL. S. PASCAL’S THOCCHVS ON BS- 

bgion and E^dences of Clxnstianity, with Additions from 
ongni^ MSS from M. FangSre’s Edition, Post Syo. 
price Ss. 6d. 


VOL. ft. PASCAL’S MISCBLLAMMOCS 


Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, and Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants : With 
Instructions for theManufactureof Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiques, Perfumed Soap, &c. ? andt an 
Appendix on the Colours ol Flowers, Arti- 
dcial Fruit Essences, &c. Second Mdition^ 
revised and improved ? with, 46 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 8a. 6d. 

PiUans.— Contributions to the Cause of 
Education . By J. Pillans, Esq Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. 128. , 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutios. Mition^ 

enlarged and unproved from the Author’s 
.Materials, by A. S. Tayloe, M.I)., and 
G. 0. Eees, M D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts Vo1.I.8vd.28s.s VoLII.Partr.21s.j 
Vol II. Part II. 24s, 

Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Polarised 

Light, together with a Lecture on the. 
Microscope, 2d Edition, enlarged from 
Materials left by the Author, by the Eev, B. 
Powell, M. A,, Ac, Fcp. Svo. with Wood- 
cats, 7s. 


Pinney.— The Duration of Human Idfe, 

and its Three Eras : When Mai to 

be more than 900 Yea^ of Age ; When they 
attained to cn^y 450; and When they readaed 
to only '70. Showing the probable Causes 
and material Agents that have Shortened the 
Lives of the Human Eace; and the Bar- 
riers that prevent a return to the Longevity 
of the Early Patriarchs. By Joel Pinnby, 
Esq,. Svo. 7s.' 6d. 

Piscator.— The Choice and Cookery of 

Fish: A Practical Treatise. ByPiSOATOB. 
Fcp. Svo. price 5 b. 6d. 
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3hort WSsti its Bise, Progressi and 

liawB* WithObsemtionBtoi&alMfwcmiea 
\n1iat-Plft7er. Containing also the Laws of 
Vlqai^ Cussmo^ Boart^ QrOkbm, Baok* 
gaiiimcm. By Major i.. nTow Bdition ; to 
wZiieh axo added, Freowts for Tjrok hy 
M19.B. Fop.8vo.88. 


Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 

CkrasBiNX SxiraxiiXiL Anthcorof Thel^un^ 
New Boition, eoneoted and 
enlarged. Fop. 8vo. Ba. 


ffirBogerDeCoverley, From The Spec- 
tator. \^th Botes end Blnatraiions, by 
W. Hbhbt ‘VTixib s and 12 Wood En^v- 
ings finom Bengns by F. TanaB. Second 
«M cheaper Edition. Crovm 8to. IQs. 6d. $ 
ovals, in morocco bj' H^daj.->-AnEditioii 
-nitboui Woodonts^ in 16mo. prioe Is. 


Si&ee% Elements of Electro-UetaJlnrgy. 

CChivd Edition, revised, corrected, end con- 
siderably enlarged $ vitii Electrotypes and 
muneroos WocSkints. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 


Smith (6.)— Hamony of the Divine 
Dupensations : A SeriM of Diacoorses on 
Select Fovtiona of Holy Scmture, designed 
^ dLoar the SjamtosHty, Emeaqy, and Har- 
' snony of the Bivuie Jbtevelatione made to 
Huudnd from the Bq^nuig By Qbobob 
S uX3!E, FJLS., Ao. Qrom Svo. 7 b. 6dL 

amhh (a.H8aored Anxuda; cor, Beseaxdhes 
the History w»d of Manld&d. 

By OxoBoa Siasa, FJlS., Ac. 8 vdla. 
oxown 8vo. prioe Si. 14 b. 

Ton L"- TOB PifflaABaHiXt A.CBB, from the Cra- 
acioa to aeDeathof linae. Chownaro. pnee Ut. 



Smith (J.)— TheTi^aga aB 9 !lS%ffniA 

of St. Fanl : With Dissertations on the lAb 
and Wrings of St. Luke, and the Ships end 
Eavigetion of the AnoiiBnts. By Jasom 
S hnss, of Jovdeohill, EBa;» F.BB. Seetmd 
ESAWcff, vitb additional Proofr and Dins- 
, tretiimss Ohartn Tiews, and Woodcuts. 
Ckovm ^ 0 . 84. 6d. 


H^oir.of the Ber* Sydn^ Smith. 
^hisIDenghter,. Ladt HoKUBn. With 
a Seleeif on from his Letters edited by 
SvQis.Svo.88s. 


The Bev. Sydney Smith’s Miscellaneons 
Works : I^ndmg his Contributions to The 
Edinbiugh Eeriew. Three Editions : — 

1 . A Libiost Ennioir (the VwHrOiit in S \oile. 8\o. 
mth Part! Alt, see. 


S GomiAete in On YobTna,«ith Portnlt and Tier 
netta gqaare cxonn Svo. pnoe Sis. doth , 01 80b. 
bound ui call 

S. Another NSW BDKEE(»r,m 8 vdB.fq^8vibpnfie^^ 


The Bev. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 
Skefcriies of Moral Phib8opby,jdfihverediii|t 
the*Boyal Institutioxi m the xeavs 1804^ 
1805, end 1806. QSiird end Edition. 
Fcp. 8to. 7s. 

Bohert Southey’s Complete Poetical 

Works; conteiniiig all the Author^s last In- 
froduotions and Botes. Complete in One 
Volume, withPcrtraibandyignette. Medium 
Svo. price 21s. cloth; 4as.bGondm morocco. 
Or in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait and 
19 Plates, price 35 b. 


Select Works of the British Poets ; from 

Ohanoer to Lovelace indlaBive. With 
Biographical mcetdhes by the late Bobbbt 
S oirxBBr. EDsdinm Svo. prioe 30 b. 


Southey’s Correspondence.— Selections 
from the Letters of Bobert Bonthey, Ac. 
Edited ^bis Bon-in-Law, the Bev. Joen 
Wood WABrarai, BD, Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex, divols. postSvo. price 428. 

TheXofr andCoxreipondanoeortlmUto 
8onthmr. EdiM by his Son, the Ber. 
0. 0. SoxrxBnr, MA.., Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With Portraits and Landscape lUuatra- 
tions. 6 vols. post Svo. prioe 

Sonth^s The Doctor Ao. complete in 
One Volome. Edited the Biv. J, W. 
Wabctb, B.D. With Portrait, ViMOtte, 
Bust, and odlonred Plate. Hew Edition. 
Bqnm crown Svo. price 21 b, 

Sovthn'B OoniiMn^laea-Bra^ eoiapAte in 
Fcor VdiimiB. Edited by the Bev. J.W. 
WJiWE*B» B J). 4k vols. sgoan crown Svo. 
price £B. 18s. 

Xadi ammoJ^ecSuOf, mjSeta in itsdi^ nay Im 
hftdiupaxttti^. M tbliows 
PXBSB Sams-CaaOIGB PASSAOBS, fte 18k 
SaeOBD Snxss—SFBOJAli GOIJUBCXIONB. IBk 
Ssam-ANALTnCAL BBAD^ SLa. 
PouaKB 8!sm--OBXamAIi iraagOBANPASa «lB. 

Sunth^sld&of Wedey; and Else and^, 

Ptogi^ of Mflthodum. Hew Edhion, with 
Hotes end Additions. Edited'bytbaBav; 
C. C. BcMsbs; MJL 2 vols. Svo. with 
8Pl(^fb!fdts»|»iC^ 


PTJBUSHBD BY LONGMAN, BEOWK, XSI> CO. 
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Spencer.— The Principles of Psychology. 
By Heebbet Spenoee, Author of Social 
Statics, Syo, 16s. 

Stainton.— June: A Book for the Country 
in Summer Time, By H. T. Staintok, 
Author of TAe BniomologisfsManual, and va* 
rious other popular Works on Natural His- 
tory. Pep. Svo. 8s. 

Stephen.— Lectnres on the Histoiy of 

France. By the Eight Hon. SiE Jaeles 
Stephen, E.C B ,LL.D.,Profes8or of Modem 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 24 s. ‘ 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 

' graphy; from The Edinburgh Eeview. By 
theEight Hon. SiE James Stephen, E.C.B., 
LL.B., Professor of Modem History in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 24 s. 

Stonehenge.— Th^ Greyhound: Being a 

Treatise on the Ajrt of Breeding, Bearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Eun- 
nin^; their Diseases and Treatment: Con- 
tainin|f alsoEules for the Management of 
Coursmg Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By STONEHEKas, With Frontis- 
piece and many Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 

Stow, — The Training System, Moral 

Training Sclmol, and Normal Seminary for 
preparing Scnoolmasters and Governesses. 
By Dayeo Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 
Tenth Edition ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. price 6s. 

Strachey,— Hebrew Politics in the Times 

of Sargon and Sennacherib : An Inquiiy into 
the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, with some Notice of 
their Bearings on the Social and Political 
Life of Engfind. By Ebwaed Steachey, 
Esq Cheaper Ukae, 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 

Bu tine tame Autltor, 

lUradds and Sdence. Post 8vo. price Is. 

TaylSfr^OhrisKto Ai^ecis of Faith and 
Duty: Twenty Disi 5 w«ta. * l^y- J ohn 
James Taylee, B.A. Second E^^n. 
Post 8fo. price 7 s, 6d. 

Tajlor.— Loyola; And Jesuitism in its 

Eudimenta. By Xsaao Taybob. Post 8vo. 

. price lOs.Sd. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Tayzob. Post 8vo. Portrait^ 10s. Od. 


TegoborsM.— Commentaries on the Pro- 
ductive Forces of Eussia. By L. DEJ 
Tegoboeski, Privy-Councillor and Member 
of the Imperial Council of Eussia. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. price 14 s. each. 

Thackeris Courser’s Annual Bemem- 

brancer and Stud-Book : Being an Alplia- 
betical Eetum of the Eunning at all the 
Public Coursing Clubs in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the Season 1855-56 ; with 
the Pedigrees (as far as received) of the 
Dogs. By Eobeet Abeam Welsh, Liver- 
pool. 8vo. 218. 

*** Published aimaally’ in Oc^hew 

TMrlwall.— The History of Greece. By 
the Eight Eev. the Loeb Bishop' of St. 
Davib*s (the Eev. Connop Thirl wall). An 
improved Library Edition 5 with Maps. 8 
vols. 8vo. price 

*#* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo* 
with Vignette Titles, price 28 s. 

Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by Bolton 
OoBNEY, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood Engavings from Designs by Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
21b. cloth $ or 86s. bound in morocco4 

Thomson (the Bev. W.)— The Atoning 

Work of Christ reviewed in relation to some 
current Theories ; in Eight Bampton Lec- 
tures, with numerous Notes. By the BeT» 
W, Thomson, M.A., Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 8vo. Ss. 

Thomson.— An Outline of the Laws of Thought: 
Being a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic* 
By the Eev. W. Thomson, M.A. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Fop. 8vo. price 7 s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest, at Three, 
Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 

1 to 365 Days, in a regular progression of 

single Days ; with Interest at all the above 
Eates, &om One to Twelve Months, and 
from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time, aud Dis- 
counts. NewE^tion. , 

or. 

of History during the l^eign 
xjf Elizabeth. By G. W. TaoBNBtto^, 
Author of Eisiorg of ihs Euocme&rs^ &0. 

2 crown Bvo. 21s« 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Yerbum 6^1^ ^ 

, temum. By J. Taylob. Being 
tome of the Old New Testam ^js lsh 
English Terse. Beprinted from t hel^S iiiia 
ofX6S8; bound ax^ clasped. 64 ^^^ ^ 3 . 
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Bidiop Tojoline's IntrodnotioiL to the 
Sttidj of the Bible : Gontamins Broo£i of 
the Authenticity and lofipiration of the 

K urea; a SommaLy ot the Histoxy of 
rws , an Account of the Jewish Smte j 
and a bri^ Statement of Contents of seve- 
ral Books of the W Tuiament Bew Edi- 
tion. Fop. 8vo. 5 b. 6d. 

Tooke.— Histoiy of FxiceSi and of the 
State of the Ouculation^ &oin 1847 to the 
dose of 1865, By Thouas Tookb, F.BB. 
With Contnibations by WnoiAic Esw- 
KABOK. Bexnff the liith and eonduding 
Volume of Tooke’s JB^story qfJPriees, with an 
Index to the whole work. 8 to. 

Towii 5 end.---ModemState Trials revised 
and Sluatrated with Essays and Eotes. By 
W. G. TowssbbSi Esq., mJL, Q.C. 8 vola. 
8 to. prioe SOs. 

Trollope.— The Warden. By Anthony 

Xboscops. Post Sra lOs. 6d. 

Siaroa Tnzn^s Sacred History of the 

World, attempted to he PhUo^hically 
considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
JITew Edition, edited by the Ber. S.TTrBBXB. 
8 Tola. post 8vo. price 81 b. 6d. 

Bhajon Tnmeris History of England 
during the Middle Agesi Oompirising the 
Brigna &om the Eo nnan GonqneBt to the 
Aeoessioii of Henry VHI. FiSdi Edition, 
Mffised by the Ber. S, Tubbxb. 4 toIb. 
8ro. price 5Qs. 

Sharon Tinner’s History of the An^o- 
Saarons, from the EarisMt Period to the 
Herman OonqueBt. Seventh Editum, revised 
by the Be^. S. Titbioeb. 8 Toils. 8vo. 86s. 

Dr. Tnrton’s Mannal of the Land and 
JRMsihrWator SheUs of the Britiah Islanda. 
AHewEditkm, with ccBsidenhle Additions 
by Josor E bwasd Obats With Woodeuts, 
wsmticiolonrcd Plates. Post 8 tq. price 15s. 

Toson.-The MUsh OmraFs Mannal : 
Bate a ig^hesl GhiteteCcmsuls, as well 
SB Mseter 

Mariner, hi aB their Oosisular TnosairiicmBs 
and oontainuig the Oommeroiri Treaties 
hetvreen (Imt Britain Gow- 

eTvT?”!? Tuscw, of tlm’^LoM Temple^ 
CbanceiOoir of tbs Inmetial Austrian Oon- 
Babte-General in Lwiabn. 8 to. price 15s. 

TiriBingr-X^^ and^Figiaes of the 

Bftfak ilhuMbad liy the Art of ihe Eariy 
MMl , JCUdle AffM. By M3w Louisa 
Titate. 

Elgmee. Pte4fo.te. 


Dr. Tire’s Dictionary of Arts, Mannfhc- 
tores, and Mines: Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. 
Fourth Edition, much enlaxged ; most of 
the Articles being entirely re-written, and 
many new Articles adde^ With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 8 toIs. 8to. prioe 60s. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology. 

Translated from the Second Batch Edition 
by the Bev. Wilixoe Giabz, M.1>.,F 1^., 
late Fellow of Trmity College, and P^ 
fesBor of Anatomy m the TTmTersity of 
Cambridge, with additional Befievences Air- 
nishod hj the Author. In Tuo Volumes. 
Vol. I. Mvertel^aie Jmmalt, with 15 Plates, 
comprisuig reiy numerous Figures. Svo. 
pnee 80$. 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, Aristo- 
cracy, andlhplomacy of Austria. ByDB.E. 
Vbebb. Tranriatea from the Geman by 
Fbabz Diboclbb. 8 Tols. post 8 to. 81b. 

Wade.— England’s Greatness; Itsl^e 

and So^ Li&f Agriculture, dcmxn^^ 
and Manii&ctuxes i Seienoe, Litenctor^ and 
the Arts, from tibe Earliest Period to the 
Peace of Paris. By John Wabb, y.P. 
Ihstitai d*A&ique (Histonoal S^ion}^ 
Paris ; Author <n Sufory md FolHiedt Pm- 
lotojihy vf the Pioduettue Vlann^ of the 
Chdte Jl^Nyar, Ac. Fcp. 8vo. 

Waterton.— Essays on Hatural History, 
chiefly Ornithobgy. ByC.WATBBT0]r,E8q. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and 
Views of Walton BOslL Hew and ebmper 
Edition. 8 Tob. fr^. 8 to. prme 10s. 


Webster and Parkes’s Enoydopsdia of 

Domestio Soanomys oompnsing snohsub- 
as aremostiirmiediateV ooniDeoted with 
Hoosekeemiigi As, The Conatmtikm Of 
- BomesticEddte^withteModeBofWaimL- 
^ XBg, Ventflatiug, ai^ looting Gi em— A de- 

wi^ti^nstee Qf^S^UtbHSBb-"Duti0B ol 


8srtafito-«A0. Hew Edition ; with nearly 
liOeO Woodouts. Sto. price 508. 


Wald.— A Vacation Tour in the United 
States and Osnada. ByO.B.WBia)^BarxiB- 
te>at-Law. Post Svo. vrith Map, lOs. 6d. 

West— Lectures the Diseases ol 

InfioicyandGluldhood. ByOsABXBaWBSX, 
* M J>o Physute to the HoapM ibr ffiok 
fEJUter PhyMete-AecoueBsar to, and 
Leatanvcnlffii^ 

H9S|te. TbMEd&iim.,te.38s. ' 
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COMPLETION 

THE TaATlLLlK’S LIBEABT. 

4 

Sutmeay of the Coidonite qf the TRAYEOjLEB’S LIBRAILY, n&w eompbte i» 103 
Parts, price One ShtUing each, or in 50 Volumes^ price 3«. fid each in etotkr^ 
To he had aUo. in compete Sets onlj, at J^ve GiMieas per Sct^ hound in ekth, 
lettered, in 35 Volnmes, clase^ aeJoUoiee 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


IN EUROPE. 

A (X>imNBKTAL TOTJB BY J BABQOW. 

ABOnC VOTAfiES AND \ „ „ vkTVK 

maoarasaa ./ kf-hasot. 

BBlTTAXnr Ain> the BIBLE BT 1. HOPE. 

BBUTTAITT A2n> THE OHASE BTI.HOPB. 

GOBSKA srF.GBEGOBOYinS. 

GEBHASnr.Bso • KOIES OP\ tatwa 

ATBAVBttEB S' >^S.IAIEG. 

KDBXiAND BYP.IOLES. 

EOBWAT, ABESaaOEHOElH.... STS.IiAmG. 
KOBWAT, RAMBLES XN ... by T. POBESTEB. 
RUSSIA byikbMARQUIS DE CUSTIEE. 

RUSSIA AND TUBEBT BY J. R M*CULLOOH. 
ST. PBTEB8BUBG . . B Y M. JBBBMANN. 

THE RUSSIANS OF THE S OUTH, by S. BBOOp. 

T!? } ” “• 

MONT BLANQ, ASCENT OF.. byJ.AULDJO. 


VISIT TO THE VAUDOIS\ _ « «ATWHa 

IN ASIA. 

CHINA AND THIBElf . BY EBB ABBE* HUC. 
STBU AND PALESTINE . . "EOTHEN** 
THE PHUiIPPlNB ISLANDS, BY P. GIBOITDSBB. 
IN AFRICA. 

AFBIOAN WANDERINGS byM WBBNE, 

MOBOOOO 8YX.DUBBIEU. 

NIGER EXPLORATION.. BY T.J HUTOHINSON, 

THE ZULUS OF NATAL byG. H.KAS0N. 

IN AfflERICA. 

BRAZIL ByE.WILBEBFOBOE. 

CANADA BY A. M. JAMESON. 

CUBA . . ByW.H HUBIiBUT. 

NORTH AMERICAN WILDS . BYO.LANMAN. 
IN AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES .... byW.BUCGBOBS. 
ROUND THE WORLD 

A LADY'S VOYAGE BY IDA PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUSE OF WELLINGTON. 
T HE L IFE OF MARSHAL \ BY XEB REV T. 0. 

TDRBNNE .. . . / COCKAYNE 

SOHAMTL ... BY BODBNSTEDT abb WAGNER. 
FERDINAND I. AND MAXnn- -I ^ *** 1 ™ 
LUHH. / » RANKE. 

FRANCIS ARAGCS AUTOBIOGRAPBr. 
THOMAS HOLCBOFTS MEMOIRS. 


CHESTERFIELD A SBLWYN, BY A. HAYWARD. 
SWIFT AND RICHA RDSO N, BY LORD JEFFREY. 
DEFOE AND GHUBCHILL . . BY J. FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, BY MBS.PIOZZI. 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 

LBIPSIC CAMPAIGN* BY SBB REV. GK R. GLBIG. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND^ by HENRY 
GENIUS OF THOMAS FULLER/ ROGERS. 


ESSAYS BY MR. MACAULAY. 


WARBEN HASTINGS. LOBD BYBON. 

LOBD COJVE. OOMXO DBAMATIBTS OF THE BESTOBAXION. 

WILLIAM PITT. FBEDBBIC THE GBBAT. 

THE BABL OF CHATBAM. HALLAMV CONSTtTDTIONAL BISTOBY. 

RANKE'S EXSTOBY OF THB POPES. OBOEEB*S EDITION OP BOSWELL'S LIFE OF 

GLADSTONE ON OHUBOH AND STATE. JOHNSON. 

ADDI80IPBLIFB AND WRITINGS. 

HORACE WALPOLE, KR. MAGAULAY'B SPEECHES ON PARLIA- 

LdBD BACON. * MBNTARY HBFOBK. 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

THE LOVE STORY vbom SOUTHBTS nOOTOB. AN ATXIO PHILOSO- \ ^ - nr^^miL r. 
SIB ROGER DE COVERLET \ PHBBINPABIS. / BOUpSTBB. 

Muuiaa im wvjsauax ; apNOTATOB. SIR EDWARD SBAWAdE NAHlliSm ST 

MBEDIHSGFAfllWTBR-DA HIS SHIPWREOB:, 

ooBrnmoNs dir a.\ . > 

WORKINGMAN., /* *'^*'**^ SOUWBM, 

NATURAL HISTOKY, &o. 

NATURAL HISTOBr OF 1 ^ | ElJStnattO ®BINGRAFK,A«.btDR.O.W1^^ 

OBBATION j BY DR. L. KEMP. aUBOOALOTW» A^ 

|NDICULTXa!iMOFINSTmCT.BYDB.L.XBH^ i OOtfNWAXAi, ITS 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. • ' * 

lEOrtlBBSANDABDEBSSBS}**^ '^SSsStY^MOY 

SELBCnONS FROM SSDNEY SJBSSm aRmM<»nSU..BTSBlJBEV. W. J.CDNTBS^ 

LONDON MM ,BYJ.R.iraLIieOH. 


ANATnO FHILOSO-\ . , ^ 

PHEB IN PARIS. J '• “BWLBOUVBSTBB. 

BIB SDITAKD BBkWitBm RAHgUm a. 

ms sBiFinBEax. 
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nieeler CH. M.)— A Popular Harmony 

of the BiUe^Historiof% and GhronologicaHy 
arzang^ By HsvKrM.WHEBiaB, Author 
Sebrewfer Jdults^ &c. P^. Bro. 6&. 

Thedfir CJ.T.)-*-The Life and Travels of 

Herodotus in the Sifth Cenhoy he&ze 
Christs An imaginary Biography, founded 
on fact, lilnstratiTe of the Hjstozy, Manners, 
Beligion, Literature, Arts, and Socdud Con- 
dition of tlie Greeks, Egyptuns^ Perrians, 
Babylonians, Hebrews, Mtiriaaia, and other 
Ancoent Nationii, in the says of Pericles 
and Nriiemiah. By J.TAisoni Whsblbb, 
r.B.GB. 2 Tols. post 8vo. with Map, 21 b. 

)ir]uriiMr.'--The Geogxa]^ of Serodotu Bb- 
Bsplamed, and lUaatrated from 
BesearriieB and BisooTorieB. By 
7. Tabbots WHXBxan, P.B.G.S. With 
Maps and Plana. 8 yo. price 18a. 

ITUitelocke’a Jonmal of the English 
Embassy to the Conit of Sweden in the 
Tears 1663 and 168A' A Ne^ Edition, 
miaed by Hnsn? Bimvi, Saq, F.SA. 
2 'fob. 8 yo.2^. 


imiioh'sPopnlscrTahles for ascertaining 
th^ Vahie of Lilhheld, Leaaehold, and Chureh 
Property, BeuewalExneBfdn. Third JS^Uwnf 
with additional Tablea of Natural or Hyper- 
bbUo Logarithma, Trlgonometty, Aatronomy, 
Geognq^y, dse. Peat 8 to. prioe 9 b.— 
SirspiavnnTa prioe la, 


Wood 8 .-^he Padt Campaign ; A Sketch 
of the War in tho East, irom the Departure 
of Lord Bag^ to the Fall of Sebastopol. 
By N. A. Woods, late Special Gorraspon- 
dent to the Mornmff Bamld at the Seat of 
War. 2 Tola. post 8ro. price 218. 


Tonge.— A NewEnglidi-OfTeek Lexicon : 
Containing aU the Greek Words used ^ 
Writers S good authority. By 0. D. 
Yovob, B.A. Second FiA/wir, rerised and 
oorreoted. Post 4ito, prioe 21 b. 


Yonge’s Kdw Lalin Gradns : Containing 
Ereiy Word need by the Poets of good 
anthorit]^ For thb use of Eton, West- 
minster, winbhester, Harrow, Oharterlunise, 
anABugby Briiobbs Hingfa Col^, Lon- 
don; and Marlbor^gh College. Thurtb 
BdUion. Post 8ro. Os.— Asxbxdxz td Epi- 
thets (daBsiSed iecording to thrir JSnghth 
Meaning, price Ss. 6d. 

Yohatt.-<TE 6 Horse. By William Yondtt. 
With a Trearise of Draught. New Edition, 
with munexona Wood Engrarringa,' from 
Deaigna by William BDuYey. (Measra. 
Loxouax and Oo.’8 Edition ahonld he or- 
dered.) 8fD. pricelQs. 

1 » V 

Tonatt— The Dog^wiiM^ 

A New Editions iriAPstaterousSngr^ 
from Designs by W. Hamy. 8ro. 8s. 



WSmot’s Abridgment of Blaokstoneh 

Oommentariha on the Laws of England, m- 
tended for the use of Young Peraona, and 
compriaed in a serira of Ltttdiw from a Fat^ 
tq hn Dai^bter, A New Edition, eaxreoted 
SM brought down to tbe Present Day, by 
IhftgJIbTX E* EJUEDxanr Wnocor, Bart. 
]2moi.pricaAa.^ 



8 Mantial 
Anatomy. By 




Wilson CiCl*-:lhe 

of PractioQfhliritl 
Eba&uits Wsuok, 

(xnmtedand ingi 
Woodoutii by Bagg.,^ 

Wilson (Wi}--BryologIaBtitan^ 
taining the Mosaes of Great Bntam «hd 
leriand mtaaatieany arrangedanddeserib^ 
aoeurding to the Method of Bruch Ad 
Stdimpers wUh61iliastrai£rePiaitea. Bring 
a New Edition, enlajtged andaltered, of the 
Jducetdofiiu Brwutniou of MriMnLHooker and 
Taylor. By WnxUK W)W >2; Prarident 
ef theWaoBmgWNafiidl^ flOoldhr. 

^ rittarad. 


Yonng.— The Christ of History: 
Argument gpoonded in the Facta of ' 
IdfronEarSh. By theBef. JoBirTo^% 
LL.D.Edin. Poat87< 


BT 0 .Va. 6 d. 


Y<ning.---Tbe Vystezy; or, Bril and Qod. By 
theBer. J<mirYoin!rG>LLJ>.Edm. Post 
8 to. 7b. 6d, , cB 


Yonng CE-) Pra-BaShdlitiism 



Znmpt’s Grammar of the Xetti £011- 

Mtf». Traodated tsid adapted fat^ the 
w crfBna^ Stirienisby Bb. L.8cnakXK 8 
FJBfiJI. : WMh nismoiia Ad dtiio M ^^ iy 
Ckindbikms ,«he Anti^ 
ditisEditioa, 



